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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


E HEAR from Vienna that Sienkiewicz has 


a new romance ready for the press which 
bears the title “ John Sobieski” and deals 
fully with the period of the great deliv- 
Turk 
The work will be first published in French and Eng- 


erer of Central Europe from the 
lish in order to secure the protection of the Inter- 


national Literary Convention, which is not ac- 
Ss 

knowledged by Russia and therefore does not apply to 

the meantime, while 


works published in Poland. In 


Quo Vadis” continues to grow in popularity on the 
Continent, a new version has appeared of the origin 
of the title phrase, which, as most readers of the novel 
have probably discovered, was due to the tradition that 
st. Peter, fleeing in disguise from Rome, was met and 
turred back by the apparition of his risen Master. 

In the “ Contendings of the Apostles,” a collection 
of Ethiopic Apocrypha, just published by Dr. Budge, 
keeper of Oriental antiquities at the British Museum, 
it is related: “And Peter * ee went forth out of the 
city alone, and he changed his garb and his apparel, so 
that no man should know him. And it came to pass 
that, as he was going out through the gates of the city, 
he met our Lord coming into the city, and He was in 
the form in which he had seen Him aforetime in the 
And when Peter saw Him he worshipped Him 
unto Him: ‘Whither goest Thou, O my 
Lord?’ And our Lord said unto him: ‘I am going into 
the City of Rome to be:crucified therein.’” The story 
goes on to say that Peter accepted the implied rebuke, 


returned to Rome, and was crucified head downward. 


flesh. 
and said 


The following apologue is drawn from the “ Fa- 
bles” of Robert Louis Stevenson and it is unnecessary 
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| four’s picture 
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to say that its repetition is just now curiousl) 


nent 


“ A man quarreled with his friend. ‘I have been 
said the man. And the friend 


A little later they 


much deceived in you,’ 


made a face at him and went away 


both died and came together before the great 


Justice of the Peace. It began to look black for the 


friend, but the 
and was getting in good spirits. ‘I find here some rec- 
ord of a quarrel,’ 
‘which of you was in the wrong?’ ‘ He was,’ said the 


“he behind 


and 


back 
did 


always had a nasty 


man; spoke ill of me my 


so?’ said the Justice; pray, how he speak 


about your neighbors? ‘Oh, he 


tongue,’ said the man. 


cried the Justice. good fellow 


for 
pit and the friend laughed out aloud in the dark and 


‘My 


no use here fools.’ So the man was cast 


| remained to be tried on other charges.” 


ae eer ne ee ett a 


As our London correspondent has already informed 


us, Mr. Sidney Colvin has expressed his desire to reply 


| to Mr. Henley’s ungentle estimate of Mr. Graham DBul- | 


of Robert Louis*Stevenson in his “ own 


time and manner.” Mr. Colvin was the lifelong friend 


of Stevenson and the one personally selected to be his 


biographer, and what the reply will be “ when the 


present dust has died down” may be easily imagined 


Colvin’s own words of decided import: “It 


of 


Mr 


be that 


from 


will both an earlier and a later friend of 


Stevenson than Mr. Henley was, and one whose inti- 


macy with him was at no time broken by misunder- 


standing. Meantime the public will do wisely not to 


| let the image they had previously formed of him from 


| his books and his letters be disturbed.” 


a a re ee 


We have been making recently a few observations 


}/ upon the manners of certain publishers as revealed in 


the way in which they address their invitations to the 


| public to buy and read their books, and our attention 


has been called to the fact by literary aspirants that 


| equally novel means are employed to induce authors to 


manuscripts. 


submit We learn that it is desirable 


nay, even necessary—for the contributors to certain 


magazines to prove that they are subscribers to the 
Again, it is the custom 


same before offering “ copy.” 


in certain quarters to return a rejected manuscript 


with only a two-cent stamp thereon, although the au- | 
| thor had inclosed the full amount for return postage 


| Possibly the most specious form of invitation to the 


author is that which appeals to his sense of justice. 
He is told that the publishers think well of his work, 
very well, but that it is only right in the eternal fit- 
shoul share in the expense of 


ness of things that he 


production, that he may with a clearer conscience 


share in the inevitable profits. Of course, such a prop- 
osition may be sincerely made, but before committing 
himself we would advise the literary aspirant to ascer- 
tain from an entirely disinterested party the exact cost 
of production 
See 
Ever sine . a party of gentlemen visited Mr. Thomas 


Hardy at his home last Summer and freely gave their 


impressions of their visit, the Wessex folk, including |} 


Mr. Hardy, have been vainly trying to prove that the 


author owes his fame to Wessex and not vice versa. 
This momentous question is now in a fair way to be 
settled by the publication of “ The Wessex of Thomas 
A. Windle, with 


Hardy,” by Bertram C. 


by Edmund H. New. 


Twenty years ago the public expressed its keen 
desire to know what eminent critics considered as the 
most worthy pieces of literature. “ The best hundred 
books,” 
Arnold, et al., had their popularity and exhausted 


Nowadays the public has taken the matter 


by Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 


comment. 
into its own hands and feels itself confident in saying 
what is good and what is bad. It is about time, we 
think, for eminent critics to be again requested to 
compile lists of “the best hundred books,” if only to 
see how many works published within the last genera- 
We might then be 
able to find the exact ratio between popularity and 
permanency, and we might also learn how many works 
mentioned among “the best hundred books” a score 


of years ago still maintain their position. 


tion would be included therein. 


white | 
man for a while had a clear character 


said the Justice, looking in his notes; | 


he | 


‘And you chose him for your |} 
we have | 


into the | 


illustrations | 
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-|[A LIFE OF EUGENE FIELD: 


Slason Thompson's Biography Constructed on 
Peculiar Lines.’ 

hardly be Eugene Field 
in his bi- 
Thompson's vol- 
containing a great deal of 
fresh material, much of which 
nature, are not well construct- 
ng materially to our knowledge of 
upon the mind a well-rounded 
ld either as man or author. 


that 


fortunate 


said 
been 
r Mr 
while 


entirely 
Slason 


umes 


is of a very readable 
ed, and, while addi 
his friend, fail 
conception of F 
Mr. Thomy 
| a life 


to leave 


on Avs 


Field had a rooted objection to 
ing cast in ordinary biographical form; 
that such a book should depict the per- 
sonality of the man rather than emphasize the leading 
biographi the development of 
the happenings of daily life. No one 
disposed to dispute the statement that good 
biography should depict personality; but Field’s idea 
of a perfect ms ording to Mr. Thompson, was 
that it “ should contain no facts that might interfere 
with its being novel and interesting reading.” This 
whimsical idea Field carried out in the preparation of 
short biographical sketches, not intended to be taken 
But he would have been the last man in the 
world to have expected or wished such false canons to 
be followed in the preparation of a serious memoir, or 
in the “study of heredity” Mr. Thompson has 
In his introduction the latter says: 

There were Fields—the author and the man— 
and it is the purpose of this study to reproduce the 
fatter as he appeared to those who knew and loved 
him for what he was personally, for the benefit of 
those who have known him only through the medium 
of his writings. In doing this it is far from my in- 
tention and further from my friendship to disturb any 
of the preconceptions that have been formed from the 
perusal of his works. These are the creations of 
something entirely apart from the man whose genius 
produced them. His fame as an author rests on his 
printed books, and will endure as surely as the basis 
of his art was true, his methods severely simple and 
his spirit gentle and pure. In his daily work the 
dominant note was that of fun and conviviality. It 
was free from the acrimony of controversy. * * * 
“In wit a man, in simplicity a child,” nothing gloomy, 
narrow, or pharisaical entered into the composition of 
Eugene Field. 


tory be 
his idea being 
al facts, and trace 
character and 
will be 


moir, acc 


seriously 


even 
given "1s 


two 


The materials for a good memoir should be drawn 
from widely varying sources; the result being a sort 
of composite picture presenting all phases of the per- 
subject. Mr. Thompson’s book may 
well be called a “study in contradictions,” because its 
main value will be found to lie in its presentment of 
biographical facts rather than in a vivid portraiture of 
the personal characteristics of the subject of the 
memoir. The volumes contain a wealth of detail as to 
Field’s ancestry, school days, early environment, and 
after life, which will make them a necessary portion of 
all Field collections, as well as the basis of all future 
books upon the and writer. But as an attempt 
to show how superior the man was to his books Mr. 
Thompson may be said to have entirely failed. Field’s 
nature was somewhat complex, and it is not probable 
that the side shown to Mr. Thompson, and upon which 
the latter through his book, is the side 
shown habitually Mr. Melvin L. 
Gray, his guardian and lifelong friends. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s point of view, from which his volume has been 
prepared, is an attempt to show: 

The contrast and apparent contradiction between 
the individual and the author that makes the character 
of Eugene Field interesting to the student. If the 
man were simply any prosaic person possessed of the 
gift of telling tales, writing stories, and singing lulla- 
bies, this study of his life would have been left un- 
written. Many authors have I known who put all 
there was of them into their work, who were person- 
ally a disappointment to the iftellect and a trial to the 
flesh. Eugene Field the man was always a bundle of 
delightful surprises, an ever unconventional person- 
ality of which only the merest suggestion is given in 
his works. 


sonality of its 





man 


insists all 


or that shown to 





are particularly rich in illustrations, 
consisting of little known portraits of Field, as well 
as of his ancestors, immediate family, and a host of 
friends; reproductions of buildings intimately connect- 
caricatures by and of Field, and, best 


The volumes 


ed with his life; 
of all, numerous reproductions of letters by Field to 
intimate friends in which his text is supplemented by 
| drawings telling the story far better than in words. 
Even in Mr. Thompson's choice of illustrations, how- 
ever, “ Field the Comedian” is too strongly insisted 
upon—made too prominent whereas that phase should 
have been shown simply as one side of a decidedly 
| unique personality. Perhaps the greatest fault to be 
| found with the book as a whole is that Slason Thomp- 
| son and his opinions are made too prominent. It is 
from first to last Thompson's Field we are shown, and 
| not Field's Field or the one best known to the world. 
The opening portion of the book is devoted to Field’s 
 anesines. “A Yankee by pedigree and education,” 
} 


*EUGENE FIELD: A Study in Heredity and Contradictions. 
Illustrations. Vol. L, 
New York: Charles 


Portraits. and 
Pp. 


By Slason Thompson, 
IL., 
1901. 


Pp. xix.-46. Vol viil. -340, 


Scribner's Sons. 
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Field says, “I was born in that ineffably 
uninteresting city St. Louis." Mr. Thomp- 
son traces the history of the Field family 
through several generations, considering 
the story of an unfortunate and very odd 
love affair in the life of Roswell Martin 
Field, Eugene's father, “ the key to the life 
and works of Eugene Field.” The story is 
very curious, but far too long to be given 
here, but the outcome of the trial which 
ended Mr. Field’s matrimonial difficulties 
led.to his leaving Vermont, the home of his 
fathers, and taking up his residence in St. 
Leuls. A brilliant lawyer, Mr. Roswell 
Field was intimately connected with the 
early stages of the Dred Scott case, In 
1848 he married Miss Frances Reed of St. 
Louls, whose family had also come from 
Vermont. This marriage was very happy, 
#ix children coming to them during the 
eight years of theig married life, only two 
of whom, Eugene and Roswell, grew out of 
babyhood. After their mother’s death the 
boys were intrusted to the care of Mary 
Field French of Amherst, Mass., a cousin 
about thirty years of age, whom Eugene 
delighted to call “a spinster.” 

The Field boys spent the next’ fourteen 
years at Amherst and Newfane, Vermont, 
the home of their grandmother; Eugene 
thus gaining what Mr. Thompson calls the 
“ New England Went in his Missouri mind.” 
The book contains much fresh matter as to 
this portion of Field's life. Never a hardy 
boy, he always seemed to have outgrown 
his strength. In the Fall of 1865 he was 
sent to a private school at Monson, Mass.; 
entering Williams College in 1868, in the 
eighteenth year of his age. Never brilliant 
at school or college, *‘ the traits which sub- 
sequently made him the most entertaining 
comrade in the world, prevoked only con- 
sternation and uneasiness at Williams,” so 
that Field's absence was requested, al- 
though there was no official reprimand or 
dismissal. 

In July, 1869, Eugene was called to St. 
Louis. by the fatal illness of his father; 
entering Knox College, Galesburg, in the 
Autumn of that year. A year's residence 
there, however, “was enough for the fac- 
ulty of Knox and for the restless scholar,” 
and in the Fall of 1870 he joined his 
brother Roswell in the junior class at the 
University of Missouri, returning to St. 
Louls in the Spring—‘‘a student at three 
universities, and a graduate of none.” 

Upon going to St. Louis to live Field was 
fortunate enough to be taken into the home 
and friendship of Melvin H. Gray, who was 
executor of his father's will Both Field 
and his brother became warmly attached 
to the Grays, Eugene writing a very appre- 
clative memoir of Mrs. Gray shortly after 
her death 

After a short trial of the 
up journalism, first, however, 
thousand dollars which 
father’s estate in 
methods of 


succeeding his 


stage Field took 
pending the 
came to 

foreign 
enjoyment 


twenty 
him from his 
and in other 


two years 


travel 
during the major 
ity. The most Field's 
life belongs to thie period and was the out- 
college friend, Edgar 
of St. doseph. The la r had 
ters, all attractive girls, but it 
was Julla, then a child of fourteen, still in 
short dresses, who, surprise of 
her family, attracted 
finally won his love 
engagement which Mr 
bot be consummated 
reached the age of eighteen 
settled in business. That 
strictly fulfilled is 
their marriage took 
Mrs. Field was just 
went to work as a rey 
Evening Journal and 


romantic episode of 
come of a visit to a 
Comstock 


several cis 


to the great 
Field's attention and 
This res 
Comstock said could 
until his daughter 
and Field 


ulted in an 


was 
neither condition 
shown by the f. 

place in 187: 
sixteen Field 
The 
settled down 


was 
that 
when 
at once 
St. Louis 
to earn a 
famil 
children 
The book 
Field's journalistic « 
Joseph, Kansas City 
many pleasing glimpses of 
and countless friend 
odd 
impecuniosity 


yrter on 


living for h rapidly growing 


which eventually consisted of eight 


five sons and three daughters 


contain full detail as to 


reer in St. Loui st 
ind Chicag 
family life 


well as f his 


Denver 


hips, a 
onstitutional 
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methods of bringing his « 
to the attentil 


as when he schooled his 


ruling 
powers, 
daughter to recite 
fect the f& 
provide; my 

Mr 
tions of the 
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small 
h dramatic ef 
Lord 


with mu 


lowing will 


text he 
father can’t!" 
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Thompson also five good 


which 


descrip- 
Chicago to Field came 
which he is have 


deliberate ly 


and 
after 


Supposed to 


chosen weighing the ad- 


vantages of other cities in reference to a 
literary career; refusing many 
The New York Sun at Marly 
alary he wa ceiving He 
fully of 


his intimate 


otfers 
double 

writes 

eharacteristics; 


from 
the 
also 
Field's personal 


relations with the stage; his 


literary bent and training due 


to the inf 


O'Rell of 


largely 
vence of Dr. Frank W. Reilly 

the ‘‘ Love Affairs of a 
Bibliomaniac.”” He tells us of th 


of Field's daily work and his 
methods; the perscnal relations 
them being illustrated by many 
written « ing Field's * colored ink 
iod He also describe the comi 
if the io series of boc both 
printed and 1 liar issues; the 
visit to Europe in sez h of health being 
fully todched upor “The Saints and Sin- 
ners’ Corner i lescribed with unusual 
fullne but it is with much surprise we 
find Mr. Thompson writing of the difficulty 
in distinguishing where Field's true biblio- 
mania ends and ‘the carefully ultivated 
affectation of the craze for lit iry uses 
began.” Or again, ‘ him 
attributing to Field the au of ths 
verse beginning On ooke and 
shady no which, thought to 

a fifteen ntury verse, was claimed 
years a as the work of an Eng 
bookseller, Wilson, on the Luthority 

Austin Dobson ; 

Mr. Thompsoa follow the closing days 
of his friend's life with much detail: addin 
to his account of the end a few ‘tributes 
in verse from other friends The volum« 
as a whole are full of good storie and 
are entirely readable, but, as has been said 
are far from being an adequate or satis- 
factory memoir of Eugene Field, either as 
author or man. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
anes 
Its Place in Literature from the 
Early Carols to Irving and 
Dickens. 


PH RISTMAS as a great festival 
has not only filled the world 
with joy and gladness for 
1,900 years, but has added to 
literature some of its bright- 
est gems. When I speak of 
Christmas in literature, I do 

not mean “ Christmas books '’—those richly 
bound volumes. which embellish booksell- 
ers’ windows and tables during the “ holi- 
day season.” Those beautiful books may 
be Christmas literature, so-called, but they 
do not come under the denomination of 
Christmas in literature, because, as a rule, 
they do not touch upon the subject of 
Christmas at all, 

The first mention of Christmas in litera- 
ture occurs in the second chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, first 
verse. But that is a simple mention of 
the fact of Christ's birth. During the first 
centuries of the Christian era the litera- 
ture of the world was pagan; and from 
the fall of the Roman mpire in the fifth 
century until the revival of letters in the 
fifteenth century literature was confined 
to the monasteries, where the monks de- 
voted much time to the copying of the 
works of classical writers and the iilu- 
minating of missals. As the 
better day began to appear, Christmas be- 
gan to be celebrated in literature by dra- 
matic mysteries which were the rude be- 
ginning of the modern stage—crude in con- 
ception and rude in execution. Christmas 
carols were first sung when the Latin 
language ceased to be understood by the 
common people. Those carols were intend- 
ed to recall the songs the shepherds sang 
at the birth of Christ They became ex- 
ceedingly popular in course of time, 
and the and Bishops joined with 
the people in caroling. One of the oldest 
mediaeval carols in print is pre- 
served Bodleian Library at Oxford 
Only this rarity 
containing two carols It the 
of “ Christmasse Carolles,” printed b 
Wynkin de Worde in 1521. 
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Tels, the fool-plow, hot-cockles, a stick 
moving on a pivot, with an apple at one 
end and a candle at the other, so that he 
who missed his bite burned his nose; blind- 
man's buff, forfeits, interludes, and mock 
plays; also, thread my needle, Nan, feed 
the dove, hunt the slipper, snapdragon,” 
&c. In this list are several games that 
have come down to our own time. 


Card playing was one of the principal 
amusements of the Christmas season, and 
Stevenson, in’mentioning the preparations 
for Christmas says: ‘‘The- country maid 
leaves out one-half. of her marketing, and 
must be sent again if she forgets the 
pack of cards on Christmas eve.” Indeed, 
we find that card playing was a special 
feature of the Christmas entertainment in 
those old days. We read that in Queen 
Anne's time the Squire of £300 a year never 
played cards but at Christmas when the 
family pack was produced from the mantel- 
piece. 

The theatre, whose true mission Is to hold 
the mirror up to nature, has not neglected 
to provide entertainments suitable to this 
season. Pantomime, “ the legitimate drama 
of Christmas," as it has been called, came 
originally from Italy, but tradition carries 
it back to pagan times. We read in Her- 
vey that the nimble harlequin'‘of the stage 
is the Mercury of the ancients, and in his 
magic wand and charmed cap may be rec- 
ognized that god's caduceus and petasus. 
Our Columbine is Psyche, our Clown Mo- 
mus, and our Pantaloon is conjectured to be 
the modern representative of Charon—va- 
riously habited, indeed, according to Vene- 
tian fancy and feelings. Even Punch, the 
great-headed, long-nosed, hump-backed 
“ Mister Punch,” it seems, was known to 
the Romans under the name of Maccus. 

The old Christmas play of “St. George 
and the Dragon” is still popular in many 
England. Plays founded upon 
of St George date back to the 
Sir Walter Scott in his notes to 
speaks of a somewhat sim- 
Scottish hero, but adds 
that the characters in the old Scriptural 
plays got mixed up with it. There is also 
n Irish version of the same play, in which 
Patrick, who 
champion 
George as “St. P 
feeds the 
character in 
who is 


the hobby-horse, hunting owls and squir- | 
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parts of 
the 
Crusades 
* Marmion’ 
jlar play with a 


legend 


the hero is of course St 
represented as the 
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who 
Another 
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ceremonies which rried out 
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in the old chronicles 
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Christma 
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modern 
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Irving lamented the havoc 
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refinement had made in the hearty old Eng- 
lish customs: 


Many of the games and ceremonies of 
Christmas have entirely disappeared, and 
like the -sherris sack of old Falstaff, are 
become matters of speculation and dispute 
among commentators. They flourished in 
times wild and picturesque, which have fur- 
nished poetry with its richest materials, 
and the drama with its most attractive va- 
riety of characters and manners. 
world bas be¢ome more wordly. There is 
more dissipation and less enjoyment. Soci- 
ety has acquired a more enlightened and 


elegant tone, but it has lost many of its: 


strong and local peculiarities, its home- 
bred feelings, and its fireside comforts. 


While the quaint old ceremonies described 


by Washington Irving have probably passed. 


away forever, the social observahces of 
Christmas have hadsa revival in England 
and in America, since “the Apostle of 


Christmas," as Dickens was called, wrote, 


the “ Christmas Carol,” the “ Cricket on the 
Hearth,” the “ Chimes,” the “‘ Holly Tree 
Inn,” the “ Seven Poor Travelers,” “ What 
Christmas Is as We Grow Older,” &e. The 
story of Tiny Tim has made many a 
Scrooge better, kinder, more sociable; the 
pathetic story of Caleb Plummer and his 
blind daughter, as written by Dickens and 
acted by Jefferson, has touched the hearts 
of men and women with a tender grace of 
charity. 

The extraordinary 
Christmas stories opened 
new literature on the subject. The Decem- 
ber number of all magazines and mony 
weekly periodicals was henceforth known 
as the Christmas number. Stories, sketches, 
and articles, having more or less reference 
to Christmas, composed much of the ma- 
terial of this special number; thus Christ- 
mas in literature became very much in 
evidence, and the world looked forward 
with pleasing expectation for the holiday 
number’of the favorite magazine. 

EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


success of Dickens's 
the way for a 


Mr. Dana Goes to Newark as L1- 


brarian. 
From The Boston Herald. 

The city of Springfield has lost the li- 
brarian of its city public library, John Cot- 
ton Dana, who goes to Newark, N. J. 
He has been tn Springfield four years, and 
accomplished a large and important work, 
not only for that city, but for all that part 
of the State. When it became known that 
he had received a call to Newark there 
were strong expressions of appreciation of 
his administrative ability and useful influ- 
ence from many quarters, joined to earnest 
hope that Springfield induce him to 
Stay It was mainly a qu com- 
ition Mr 
field on mi 
stood that he 
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sports mentioned in the ancient volumes | took part, ending Ww ith a wild dance 
e find ‘jugglers and jack-puddings In describing iis iteresting occasion 
scrambling for nuts and apples, dancing | Irving lamente¢ he ‘he oc that modern 
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BOOKS FOR YOVR CHRISTMAS 
GIVING THE SEASON'S GREAT SUCCESSES 


The RULING PASSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


67 TO PUT it all in a sentence, 

HE unique [Ido not think any American 
illustrations writer who ever lived ever wrote a 

in color give the better or a truer or a more inspiring 
book the true}  beek than Henry van Dyke’s «The 


holiday  char- ””? writes George Cary 
acter. 


Ruling Passion, 
Eggleston to THE New York TIMEs Sh 
SAT U RD AY REVIEW. “T Am the Keeper of the Light.” 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 1.5 NOTE: Some facts about the 
BY WALTER APPLETON CLARK. $1.50. Edition de Luxe on. fifth page. 


Ne et at Ao ie ‘‘ Should be put with Kipling 
and Hans Christian Andersen as 


a classic.’’—The Atheneum, London. 


LIVES «. HUNTED 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


ae ae 
SXBETLY Being a true account of the an8i 
the thing to doings of six quadrupeds and three Le 


: birds. i 
give the BOYS 200 ILLUSTRATIONS iF agt 
and GIRLS. BY THE AUTHOR. 


MR. SETON-THOMPSON IS HERE AT HIS BEST WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


$1.75 net. 


(Postage 15 cents.) 


Distinctly the Fiction Success of the Season 


THE CAVALIER 


By GEORGE W.CABLE. { ~ or The .Atitentie Menasy says : 


OF THE BOOK: “It quickens the slack 

With Illustrations by ND Bok a PY Y pulses Hike ah episode out of Frois. 
RR ae ee ors | , : sart or the nerve-twanging notes of 
: | 5 one ‘singing of death and of honor 


” 


that cannot die.’ 


“The greatest novel of the 
Civil War.” 


$1.50, . Hawthorne’s. 
Charlotte Oliver and Ned Terry. 


ALL Ropes OR CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS New york 


OF ITS AUTHOR: “I know of no one 


fitter to stand in the place next 


a. Sy 
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CHILDREN’ S BOOKS.| feotball team, and editor of the eae pa- | the ao will be Sound Ya both useful and / as certain iy would have us imagine. 
per, Bobby has responsibilities, and to an | amusing. The fllustrations—many of them | It is not the ethics of the dust that we 


extent troubles. But he extricates himself | full-page—are by Carl T. Hawley, Professor | worship or base lucre to which we bow 

ee trom his difficulties in a way that is not | of Drawing in the same university. down. The authority of goodness, of pure 

Twenty of the Best Chosen from | only honorable, but almost heroic. His sis- “Jingleman Jack,” by James O'Dea, | manhood, and lofty types of womanhood 
the Season's Lists. ters, too, have trials resulting chiefly from | (Saalfield Co.,) with its many colored illus- | has by no means lost its hold’ upon us. 


their poverty, yet in the end everything | trations, ‘in pictures and rhymes, of the Dr. Abbott's positions on ‘* Man's Religious 
PACH season it is harder than | turns out well. The characters in this story | callings, the crafts, and the trades of the | Rights” are at once fresh and intensely 
| the year before to make & Te-| ore admirably drawn, and no better piece | tlmes,” gives a description of the various | characteristic. Many will doubtless take 
stricted Hst of the best new} of fiction for boys and girls In their teens | callings that cannot fail to please little | issue with him, particularly those whose 


books for children. heed nee has appeared this season. girls as well as little boys. Poetry might | religiqus instincts and training bind up-the 
is a constantly cae iF ror young boys, ‘The Master Key,” by | soar higher, but this is a perfectly legiti- | bundle of the soul's life within ecclesiasti- 
amount of good literature for | 7, Frank Baim, (Bowen-Merril! Company.) | mate mission for verse. cal or institutional lines. He believes that 


youngreaders. Sensationalism | ¢cmbines a certain amount of science with | Pinally, “ The Flower Legends for Chil- | the quest after God must be individual and 
and sentimentality are found fn compara-| enough Jules Verne adventure to make it | dren,” told by Hilda Murray, (Longmans, | personal, because in its very nature it must 
tively few juvenile books, and an attractive } theroughly delightful. It is the kind of | Green & Co.,) with its numerous colored | be a quest after a personal God. 

outward form seldom belies the value of | wonder story that a boy loves. Rob, a iMustrations, offers something very delight- Each m@ makes a different quest into 


the contents of the yolume, ~ we of ~ bright boy, has a workshop in his father’s | ¢ui te those young readers who-prefer the } the Infinite, and each one brings back a 
best twenty books for boys and girls must! house, fitted up with all kinds of electric } reaim of imagination to that of practical | different report. 








vary somewhat according to the taste of | aupliances. Unconsciously, he touches the | affuirs. HELEN LEAH REED. It is thus we learn that there is a human 
the critie, but of those characterized in| master-key on his switchboard, and thus a ne nee ene Mfe springing out of the infinite and a 
the present lst it may be truly said that! summons the Demon of Electricity. The ‘ divine life springing up in humanity 

atte fe his year : . L Abbott's Volume, “The ‘ : 
none better have been published t Demon endows him with two magic gifts. yman otts olu ’ 


There is one word that the doctor does 
not like; that word is toleration. He stoutly 
“The Rights of Man” are the Lowell In- | affirms: ‘“‘I do not believe in toleration.” 
stitute lectures, bound up in a volume. | He fs not of the kind that would thank any 
Their purpose is thus stated in the first | man for tolerating him. Nor-can he con- 
lecture: ‘‘ In this course of lectures on the celve of himself as tolerating a man who 


rights of man It will be my purpose to de- | represents one or the other extreme of re- 
nr any — XO st Phare — se > “ % 
(Century Company,) is an excellent story | Where Rob traveled and how he used these fine with some accuracy what those rights } ligious thought or belief. It is eatholicity 


. “ene a » , 

of school life, The ome a ed oe gifts make up this amusing story. i are in State, Church, and society.” They | inat we need in our Gealings with each 
a toys’ camp among ane New DP Boys as well as girls may enjoy “ Mar- | are certainly a mirror held up to nature, other and with our opposite poles. Humil- 
hills, later in a boys boarding school. got,’ by Millicent E. Mann, (A. C. Mc- } and if the portrait is not always pleasing or ity, not indifference, says: "I pe in part 
Chester Fiske, the hero, wius the junior | Cjurg Company,) although it is likely to ap- | complacently soothing to American self- | aia proplicsy in part: my brother sees tn 
cup for athletic prowess, and incidentally | peal most strongly to girls in their early | conceit, it is none the less true. That it part and prohpesies in part.” 
learns certain needed lessons in humility | teens. Margot is a little Huguenot maid | does not flatter may be indicative of its 
and generosity. All the boys, including | whose father is Court shoemaker to Louis | wholesome value. The first and second 
Ben, the mischief maker, and Marshall | XIV. After the revocation of the Edict of | lectures deal with the conflict of Roman 
Moore, are lifelike, the book abounds in | Nantes the family flee to America. Mar- | imperialism and democracy of the Hebraic 
thrilling incidents, and the moral tone Is / got and her nurse go ahead of her parents | type, resulting in the overthrow of im- 
high. in a vessel bound for New Amsterdam. perialism and the triumph of democracy 

“The Captain of the Crew.” by Ralph | There are quaint pictures of life in the | Then comes a study in the development of 
Henry Barbour (Appleton) is quite equal | old Dutch town, and one’s heart goes out / life, as a Bomething credted and adminis- 
to last season’s book by the same author, | to the little girl when she is captured. by | tered for the good of the all, and not of the 
which was easily the best book of its kind | Indians and carried into the Canadian for- | few only. This leads to the tracing of the 
for boys. The Captain of the Crew is one | ests. Of course, the story has a happy end- | democratic idea in religion, education, in 


in their respective classes, One is the power of flying through the air Rights of Man,’’* 
First of all, the American boy is coming | jy means of an electric machine, the other 
into his own. For him exclusively there } of paralyzing his enemies, also through 
are a number of wholesome, well-written | electricity. Blectrical food tablets, a 
books. thought recorder, and a character marker 
“The Junior Cup," by Allen French, | were among the other gifts of the Demon. 



























In writing of the perils of our democracy, 
it plainly appears that this veteran thinker 
sees clearly and utters himself with no un- 
certain sound. He is inclined only to bewail 
the lack of authority manifesting itself in 
some recognized standard, social, literary, 
or artistic. He quotes 4 remark once made 
to him, that has the pith of the matter in 
small compass, in this wise: “In England 
every one but the Queen looks up to some 


of the boys of St. Eustace-on-the-Hudson, | ing, and all in all it is simple and sweet, | government, and in industry. mets — = — yo one but the very 
Some of the former characters reappear | and has that rarest of qualities, the real Under this glimpse of an analysis flashes aa tien, ae 4 A aia Pe gto we 
with many new boys. Indoor at.d outdoor | atmosphere of the time that it portrays. on us the nature of those “rights” that * n <1 éows : 2 ¢ ae . aor ee —_ 
athletics are treated with a master touch Admirable, too, is ‘‘My Friend Anne,” by | this foremost thinker and writer unfolds sales emaip x Ady . y a ms h at — 
that will appeal to all boy readers, and | Jessie Armstrong, (Frederick Warne & Co.,) | in- panoramic process to stir the blood and nrein ” hae zs “ : ecwrtitem . “trees 
none of them can miss its lessons of man- | 4 story of the days of Henry VIII. It is | arouse from the stupor of moral malady =" eee veer ree 


to looking off cultivate the keen sight, and 
nothing notable can rise above the horizon 
without filling the scope of vision. Is there 


Anne Boleyn who gives her name to the } his countrymen. Political rights, industrial, 

“On Board a Whaler,’ by Thomas West tale, and she is presented in a rather | educational, and religious rights are treat- 
Hammond, (Putnam,) is thoroughly a book | fvorable aspect. Although there are some | ¢d of in successive chapters. » | a country beneath the sun where intrinsi 
for boys, although in a different way from | Pictures of Court life, on the whole this is In the lecture on “Industrial Rights ate ; . y a an spt hemihse ‘ 
the account | @ story. of domestic interest in an age which | the doctor, while praising the conditions rth or value has more ready recognition 


has 4s moch attraction for American as for | that have tended to such a diffusion of | than in this same America? Jf standards 
|;wealth as exists in our country, points out hoary and musty with age are not our 


the need of such altered relations as shall |‘St@ndards, if individualism does cavort 


liness and honor 


the two just described It is 
of a whaling voyage made by the author, 
who set out from Mattapoisett more than | English readers 

thirty years ago The brig in whith he “Winifred West,” by Blanche M. Chan 
embarked was of only 150 tons, but in the | ning, (Wilde,) is a thoroughly natural story 
three years’ voyage Tom and his shipmates | ef a modern girl. It is true to life, care- 




































































make possible a still great leveling up and | S°mMewhat comet-like,- bumping the eclipti: 
leveling down. He points out the advan- and: springing startled into space again, 


tages that would acerue from a tax on merit in music, art, literature, invention, 





had many adventures, both on sea and in fully written, and abounds in bright inci- P an g nce - nan le 

j A ounds ) ici land, according to the most lucid develop- und science win approval and applause 
the strange countries that they visited. | dents, Winifred is a country doctor's daugh- : i notwithstanding 1 pher - 
Whall ets nearly Jost art that.a 7 ment of the “Single Tax" theory. In this withstanding our phenomenal David 

gf is 80 Hea a 10st é i i > é > > > . , is - 

: ; ma pone ee aa aah a4 + ra “5 an unexpec si opportunity gee there can be no evasions and no mistakes, | #arums, rag time, and. padded historical 
00 ike 1 Ss rea , 0 ant, s ere } ‘ 4 208 orf T- . s s ir r 

, er to go to Boston to perfect her and industry will have secured to it all its dramatizations. 


accurate and vivid descriptions of the self on the violin. Her pleasures and trials 
harpooning of thé whale and of all the } jn the city, her conquest of herself, and 
processes that must be carried on until | her triumph in music make a story well 
the oil is in the barrel. worth reading. 

“The Belt of the Seven Totems,"’ by When we cohsider the children of ten or 
Kirk Munroe, (Lippincott,) is a story in | younger it is always a question just what 
which history and fiction are mingled. It | they shall read. They themselves are not 
represents Massasoit in the days long be- | all of the same mind. Yet the majority are 
fore the Pilgrims, as captured by Capt. | taking no little pleasure in the nature 
Dermer and exhibited In London. Kind | books that publishers bring out so attract- 
treatment by Edward Winslow at this time | ively. 
led to Massasoit’s subsequent friendship 
for the settlers at Plymouth. With no p 
straining after effect, this story holds the 


legitimate rights. He also lifts his voice in 
behalf of the ownership by Government 
those franchises that have been created by 


In the larger sense the doctor sceés*the 
goal of democracy in the reconstruction of 
society. He firmly believes that the ethics 
and teachings of Jesus Chirst are yet to 
find fulfillment in the world of men. He 
points out five principles embodied in that 
perfected society 









































































the people and naturally belong to the peo- 
ple, and which, if. properly administered,, 
would quite suffice to pay all the expenses 
of government in city, State, and Nation 
Little by little this fact of the advan- 
tages of municipal ownership of the fran- 
chises within its territory is taking hold of 
the popular mind. The value of the sub- 


That one far off divine even 
Toward which the whole cr 


The principles are these: 





ation moves 





1. The atfiusi on of happiness. 
2. Through the development of.character 
By a process of gradual growth 


‘Pond People,” by Clara D. Pierson, (%. | way in Boston and of similar works in 2 
ae ecret thereof being the indwelling 
of ¢ 


Dutton & Co.,) is one of a series that is | other cities are great object lessons that 








. exceptionally good. In simple language, | 4re educating the people in the right di- 
reader's attention from first to last. The | that is yet sufficiently definite to be sci- | rection, America’s domestic and foreign 
few fictitious incidents that have been 


n humanity 
. The » end thereof being a _ universal 
brotherhood of man centred in God as the 


entific—frogs, minnows, water spiders, | problerns, the inherent necessity for that | ivercal Father 


used only emphasize the value of its his- | siow Jittle mud turtles, the careless caddis | forward movement and march of destiny 
torical basis. It is here that we have a Christian State 
wherein the highest ethics 1d the highest 
love prevail. We look around us. This per- 
fect state seems far off indeed. The 
wrinkles mar the perfect image and seams 
scar the jagged robe. Faith in the ultimate 
destiny. sometimes staggers With Whit- 
tier we cry out in doubt, though not all be- 


worm, sandhill cranes, and other creatures | exhibited in what we call expansion, and 





Morgan's Men,"’ by John Preston True that haunt the neighborhood of still water | by some wrongfully termed the Govern- 
(Little, Brown & Co.,) continues the ad-| are portrayed. They themselves are made | ment's fmperial pelicy, are all set forth in 
ventures of Capt. Stuart Schuyler and his | to do their own part colloquially in describ- | these pages With that clearness of ex- 
friend Lieut. Tom Ludlow. The campaign | jng themselves, and the book is both en- | pression and solid good sense to which we 
in which these young men now figure is in | tertaining and instructive. have become so accusStomed in the pro- 
South Carolina, and Greene, Morgan, and, ‘The Boy's, Odyssey,"’ Walter C. Perry 


duction of Dr. Abbott's pen, the ay 


other patriot leaders appear on the scene (Macmillan Co.,) gives the stories of this | chapters of the book discuss the “ Perils 


There are pen pictures, also, of Tarleton, reft of the triumph of hope. 


great epic in language that will hold the | of Democracy’’ and the “Goal of De- 

The .years come low the tares grow 
strong 

Faith falters and is dumb, 

But God's time is the harvest time, 

And that shall surely come 


Cornwallis, and their fellow English offi- | interest of a child of seven In this re mocracy The perils which threaten de- 
cers Like “Scouting for Washington,” | spect it is the best version for children that | mocracy are really inherent in the very 
this second of the series is true to history has come out in recent years. It also pre- | nature of its organization, structure, and 
No better story of a campaign in the Revo- serves the dignity of the Odyssey, follow- spirit 
lution has yet been published, and hardly | jing very closely, as it does, the Butcher We lack many of the incentives to rever- Dr. Abbott is one of those men. embody- 
one approaches it and Lang translation. ence and respect that belong as a natural 
Although girls are likely to care less than In fiction for little girls of seven or cight | heritage to the social life of the Old 
boys for*sthe books just named, (for even | “ The Lonesomest Doll,”’ by Abbie Farwell World. Left to ourselves, we rather expect 


a strong-minded girl craves a little senti- } Brown, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) isa fasci- | that every man can look out for himself | cans a spade a spade and a hoe a hoe, and 


ment,) they will be as pleased as their | nating tale of a Princess and a porter’s and take care of his own interests. The who ts not ashamed to own that spades and 
brothers with child The doll belongs to the Princess, | "restraining authority of a central” power, | hoes help man to rise to higher spheres of 


ing the noblest optimism and the truest 
altruism, who does not shut his eyes to 
facts, and who by long habit naturally 


‘The Golden Arrow by Ruth Hall, } and the story tells how the little Queen | the kingly or impe rial power, is wanting 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is stronger | and Nichette met on a common level In | here; we are severed also from the authority 
than the books that have preceded it by the | consequence the doll benefited equally with | Of @ social class to which we may pay 
same author, It has a simpler theme, and | the mistress, and it all might be true be the homage due to birth and priority of 
the story is clearly told Roger Williams | cause it happened in far away mediaeval | Social rights; neither do we have the au- 
is the central figure, and Anne Hutchin- | France, thority of long-drawn-out historical tradi- 
son, Lady Deborah Moody, Mary Dyer, “The 
and the regicide Goffe are among the per- 
sonages of the tale The atmosphere of 
the time is well rendered, and there is 


socia] and spiritual unity and. usefulness, 
FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, 
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The St. Nicholas Indexed,® 


This index to The St. Nicholas Magazine 
will be found particularly valuable to libra- 
rians who are called upon to locate juvenile 
short stores and articles It contains over 
20,000 references arranged analytically, al- 





tions nor the authority of ecclesiastical or 
institutional religion. Glad as we are to 
dispense with these things, and proud as 
we are that our feet tread in a better way, 
yet without a doubt they have in them the 


Candle and the Cat” is a recent 


issue in T. Y. Crowell’'s Sunshine Library, 
and it is especially to be commended for 
young readers. Its author, Mary F. Leon- 





enough plot to retain the young reader's at- 





ard, understands child nature, and Caro, 


tention the little heroine, is a loveable little girl. | “ements that largely contribute to the phabetically, and all properly classified. For 
» 8 é eg le : . 70a Pa > ‘le > bie ‘ ‘ 

“In the Days of William the Conqueror,” | with Trolley, her cat. for companion, she infusion of esteem and reverence into the | two years the Cleveland Public Library 

’ at, , She . — ‘ viative vee . 

by Eva March Tappan, Ph. D., (Lee & | manages to make herself very helpful. fibre of character. And with this absence | Worked upon a cumulative index of the 


magazine in question and published it, too, 
as the librarian, William H. Brett, recently 
remarked, ‘‘as a sort of missionary enter- 
prise’ until the library got it to the point 
where the Cumulative Index Company con- 
sented to take it as a matter of business, 

“The St. Nicholas Index’ has been made 
by the indexers, who were previously in 
the catalogue department of the Cleveland 
Public Library, and its accuracy, therefore, 
is above question. 

It is a convenient volume, octavo in size, 
and printed in double columns from large 
type, and with generous margins. It in- 
cludes references to all the material whicb! 
has appeared in the first twenty-seven vol- 
umes of The St. Nicholas, the items being 
arranged alphabetically by author, title, 
and general subject. 


Shepard,) is a dramatic and well-written “The Grasshopper’s Hop,” by Zitella | °' ™ straint have gone influences that have 
- tended to develop individualism im extreme 
forms. All this is likely to be productive 
of a gross form of selfishness. It is the 
wish of the individual, whether in govern- 
ment, industry, education, or religion, that 
is enthroned, and man baws down before a 
great white throne, himself sitting thereon. 
The strictures that Dr. Abbott makes mens 
our countrymen and institutions are 
some points deserved, but the secon 
of humanity and the discrediting of au- 
thority about which he talks is by ne 
means as extreme as might appear upon 
the surface, If there are some things to 
blame about us and our ways, and there 
certainly are, there are many other things 
that demand praise because of nobility and 
intrinsic worth. 

We are not as lacking In some essentials 


account of the great Norman. There is | Cocke, (D. Estes,) will stand every test 
still room for much speculation regarding | that the stern criti may incline ta apply 
the character of the Conqueror, and there | to a volume of children’s verse. Subject, 
is no departure from historic truth in the | meter, and language are all adapted to 
picture shown us here. From the various} young readers, and this is more than can 
episodes presented, the reader, young or } be said of many more pretentious volumes. 
old, can draw his own conclusions. * Reynard the Fox,’ with a wealth of 
‘Careers of Danger and Daring.” by illustrations, by J. J. Mora, (D. Estes,) is 
Cleveland Moffett, although not technically | worth noting in these days when children 
a juvenile book, is so informing that it | are so fond of animal stories, It is a trans- 
should be in the hands of aH inquiring girls | lation in rhymed couplets of the German 
and boys. It is sure, too, to have a charm | poem of the Middle Ages, whose popularity 
for them, for climbers, acrobats, divers, | has never been surpassed. Children will 
firemen, engineers—both the men and their | enjoy it not because it is a fable, but be- 
ways of doing things—are generally of | cause it so cleverly portrays animal char- 
greater Interest to juveniles than to their { acter. 
elders “History in Rhymes and Jingles,” by 








The Captain of the School,’ by Edith | Prof. A. C. Flick of Syracuse University, 
Robinson, has the unusual merit of being | (Saalfield Co.,) is a common-sense book 
as thoroughly a story for girls as for boys. | of verse. In the meters-of Mother Goose 
Bobby, the Captain of the school, is the} innumerable historic characters and incl- 
only boy at home in a family whose other | dents are portrayed. The purpose of the 
members are four girls. As Captain of the | author has been admirably carried out, and 
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THE BOOK OF THE 
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Translated from the Italian of Count Baldesar Cas- 
tighone. By L. E. OppyCke. 72 artotype illus- 
trations, limited to $00 copies. $10.00 nef, (Post- 
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With 35 draw- 
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THE RULING PASSION 


By Henry VAN Dyke. Eight color illustrations by 
Walter Appleton Clark. The great holiday suc- 
cess. $1.50. 


(Postage 26 cexts.) 


THE RULING PASSION 
(EDITION DE LUXE) 


Numerous special features includifig four additional 
color drawings by Walter Appleton Clark, one of 
which is a superb portrait of Dr. van Dyke, making 
twelve in all. Each volume signed by the author, 
with an autogra ph reproduction of his “A Writer's 
Request of His Master.’’ Superbly bound in full 
leather, strictly limited to 500 copies. In a box 
$5. 00 net, 


AMOS JUDD 
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Eight Il'ustrations lithographed in full color by A, 
L Keller. $1.50, 
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Illustrated. $1.00. 


THE MAKING OF JANE 


By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, 
accomplishment. $1.50, 
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By Maxim Gorky 
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lated by Jeremiah Curtin. $1.50. 
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By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL, 46 illustrations by W. 
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$1.25 


ESSAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY- 
DAY LIVING 
From the written and spoken words of the late 
Maltbie D. Babcock, Pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York. $1 nef. (Postage 10 
cents.) 


SHAKESPEARE AS A 
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By Tuomas R. LOUNSBURY. 8vo, $3.00 net, (Post- 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS. 
wrenrnoe 


A Selected List from the Litera- 

ture of Recent Years. 

F LATE there has been each 
year a considerable number 
of books published for the 
special purpose of interesting 
the public in life out of doors. 
At first many were general in 
character, and were apt to 
give a more purely intellectual interest in 
nature's wonders than to cultivate the per- 
sonal observation of the reader, Now, how- 
ever, the publishers*seem to have discovered 
that a book to be of greatest use to one un- 

‘trained in observation'of natural phenomena 
must be specific and definite as well as in- 
terestingly written. This is as it should be. 
Ig people would read books of nature of a 
general character while sitting before their 
fires or in their easy chairs, let them read 
the classics of the kind. If we are to learn 
nature through the medium of others, it 
were surely better to let Gilbert White or 
Thoreau make observations for us rather 
than some one who sits at a desk and com- 
piles observations made by all kinds of ob- 
sérvers. 

Of the books that give specific help to the 
amateur naturalist it is hard to select a 
few and call them best; nor would I be will- 

‘ing to regard my own judgment as final in 
this matter. I would only say ‘that, as a 

’ma@ture-study teacher of teachers, 1 have 
found the books in the following list espe- 
clally useful, and, while my experience may 
speak a good word for the books mentioned, 
I-would by no means exclude ffom my own 

:library many other books, most useful and 
helpful, which I could ill afford to spare. 





PLANT LIFE. 


For a general outlook upon the plant 
world and its dependence upon the soil and 
the conditions under which plants live, I 
know of no better book than “ The Great 
World's Farm,” by Selina G (Macmil- 
lan.) For a general and interesting discus- 
ston of the different phases of plant life 
Botany," by L. H. Bailey (Macmillan, 
$1) is excellent. While this is really a 
téxtbook, yet its outlook on the plant world 
is as refreshing as it is understanding and 
iristructive. 





FLOWERS, 


“ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” 
Sehuyler Mathews, (D. Appleton & Co., 
$2.75.) 

** How to Know the Wild Flowers,’ Mrs. 
Dana, (Scribner's, $2.) 

“A Guide to the Wild 
Lounsberry, (Frederick 
pany, $2.50.) 

* Flowers of Field, Hill, 
Caroline Creevey, (Harper 
2.50.) 

These are four profusety Illustrated books, 
written for the purpose of helping the un- 
sdientific public to identify flowers. Mr. 
Mathews takes the flowers by the months, 
and not only helps in finding the names of 
our more common flowers, but tells many 
interesting things concerning their habits 
Mrs. Dana's book, which probably the 
most widely used of those mentioned, uses 
ealor as the basis for classification, while 
Miss Lounsberry and Miss Creevey use as 
a‘basis for identification the places where 
the flowers are found, i. e., whether in the 
woods or the open, on wet lands or rocky 
barrens, &c I have found these four 
books very useful. While the- knowledge of 
the name of a plant can searcely be called 
nature yet it’is certain that after 
we know a plant by name we more readily 
see it and study its habits, just. as. we are 
prone hands with and pleas- 
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to shake Say 
ant things to people to whom we have been 
introduced. 

“ How to Know the Ferns,”’ by Mrs. Par 
(Scribner's, $1.50,) is a most helpful 
book to those who are interested in the 
ferns of a region 

* Mushrooms,” 
son, (Andrus & 
is a scientific 


sons, 





by Prof. George 
Church, Ithaca, N. Y., $3,) 
book written with careful re 
gard to the botanical side of the subject, 
but is made most popular by the great 
number of pictures which it contains, Most 
of: these are superb photographs of the 
plants, taken by Prof. Atkinson himself. 


TREES 
“Our Native Trees,” 
(Seribner's, $2.) 

“Familiar irees 
Schuyler Mathews, 
$1.75.) 

*A Guide to the Trees,’ 
berry, (Frederick A. 
$2.50.) 

= Tree s of 
A. C, Apgar, 
$1.) 

** Trees 
Charles 8 


Harriet Keeler, 





Their 
Appleton 


and 
(D. 


Leaves,”’ 
& Co., 


Alice Louns- 
Stokes Company, 





the Northern 
(American 


United States,”’ 
Book Company, 


of Northeastern America,” 
Newhall, (Putnam's Sons, $1.75.) 
Of these five books, written for the pur- 
pose of rendering the identification of trees 
easy, the last two are devoted specially to 
the naming of the trees, while the first 
three deal largely with the habits and com- 
mercial of the well, 
Mrs. Keeler bases classification 





uses trees as 
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the botanical groups and gives much valu- | 


able information concerning each tree spc 
eies Schuyler Mathews uses th: ime 
basi for classification, and introduc 
each kind of tree with a familiar pat 
the back o to speak, as if each wer: 
old friend I think it Mr. Mathew 
own intin knowledge of the things 
vrites that puts the reader 
a frie: ing with them. Miss Louns- 
berry usé for the basis of classification 
the and soils in which the trees 
grow She gives many interesting discus- 
sions concerning tree habits. 
Ginn & have now in press a book on 
‘ Forestry,”’ by Prof. Filibert Roth. I have 
examined the manuscript of this book and 
believe that it 
the field of tree study, as it gives in a clear 
and happy manner the principles and the 
practice of forestry in America. I mention 
this here, as the 
in trees in ow 
have as its 
sentiment concerning 
vation of our forests. 
ANIMAL 
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of this subject I 
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excellent. It deals with the general prob- 
lems of life of the efitire animal kingdom 
and stimulates the reader to make intelll- 
gent observations for himself. 

“Wild Neighbors," ($1.50,) and * Friends 
Worth Knowing,” ($1,) Ernest Ingersoll, 
(Harper & Brothers,) are two books that 
give detailed and interesting accounts cf 
the lives and histories of many of our 
smaller common wild animals. Until one 
has read these careful descriptions of hab- 
its one scarcely realizes how much inter- 
esting wild life there still is in our fields 
and forests. 

“ Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,’ by 
John Burroughs, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The name of the writer of this book ts 
recommendation enough in. itself, yet this 
book is one of the most delightful of all of 
Mr. Burroughs’s delightful books, in that it 
gives speeificaily the habits and histories, 
as Mr. Burroughs has observed them, ‘of 
the squirrel, woodchuck, rabbit,” muskrat, 
skunk, fox, weasel, &c., and is pleasing 
reading alike to young and old. 

“ Wilderness Ways," “ Ways 
Folk,” and “Secrets of the Woods” are 
the names of three little books written by 
the Rev. William J. Long and. published by 
Ginn & Co., 65 cents each. Mre Long has 
spent his Summers for many years in the 
wildernesses of the Northern United States 
and Canada, and his stories of animal life 
as he has seen it are most delightful. He 
writes simply and sympathetically and fas- 
cinates the young and the old equally. 

“Familiar Life,"" by Schuyler Mathews, 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.75,) is another of 
Mr. AMsthews's entertaining books, in 
which |. degeribes many of our common 
forms of life, including the salarmander, as 
well as the mammals and birds common to 
our country woods and fields. 

“ Highways and Byways,” ($2.50;) 
“Sharp Eyes,”’ ($2.50,) and “Eye Spy.” 
($2.50,) by William Hamilton Gibson, pub- 
ished by Harper & Brothers, are three 
books that are useful in two quite distinct 
fields; the one, the field of observation of 
the habits df animals and plants, made by 
one of the most acute of amateur observ- 
ers, and written in a most happy manner; 
the other, the field of artistic expression. 


of Wood 





Any one of these books is a gallery of ex- 
quisite pictures, and does much to train 
people to see the beautiful scenes which 
surround them on every side, but to. which 
they are ordinarily blind. 


Co,, 65 cents,) very valuable as giving an 
insight to the adaptation of fishes for their 
life In sea and stream. It gives the fish's 
point of view in an interesting manner. 
“Familiar Fish," by Eugene McCarthy, 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50,) while primarily 
a book for anglers, gives much information 
concerning our common game fishes, and 
is therefore valuable to the nature student. 


BIRD LIFE. 

There Is a multitude of good books writ- 
ten about birds, and it 
those that I have found most valuable 
Of course, for the ornithologists Coues's 
Key and Chapman's Handbook are stand- 
ards; but for the beginner in bird lore I 
have found the following books almost 
equally valuable: 
3ird Life,’’ 


is hard to select 


Chapman's “* (D. 
Co.) 

* Birds of Village and Field,’ by Florence 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

“The Woodpeckers,’ F. H. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.) 

“ Citizen Bird,’’ by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The magazjne, 
per year.) 
Native 


Appleton & 


Merriam $2.) 


Eckstrom, 


Bird Lore, (Macmillan, $1 


“Our Birds,"’ D. Lange, (Mac- 


(Beage ) 


ry 


| 
I have found “ The Story of the Fishes,”’ 
by James Newton Baskett, (D. Appleton & 
| 
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miltan, $1,) is an excéllent book for teach- 
ing how to preserve our birds, giving them 
proper protection in every way. 

“The Story of the Birds,” by James 
Newton Baskett, (Appleton & Co., 65 cents,) 
discusses life from the bird’s standpoint, 
and it is almost essential for the student of 
birds to know the things touched upen in 
this book in order to intelligently compre- 
hend the bird world. 

For the child beginner in bird study I 
have found Olive Thorne Miller's “ First 
Book of Birds” ($1) and “Second Book of 
Birds’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1) most 
helpful. The bird books by Burroughs, 
Olive Thorne Miller, Bradford Torrey, and 
many other delightful writers and careful 
observers seem to have led many to the 
desire to study birds, and therefore have 
been a help in nature study as well as in 
literary ways. 

. INSECTS. 

“Moths and Butterflies," by Julia P. Bal- 
lard, (Putnam's Sons, $1.50,) is a classic in 
the nature study of insects, and still holds 
ite own, although published many years 
ago. 

“Moths and Butterflies,” by Mary C. 
Dickerson, (Ginn & Co., $2.50,) is a new 
and pleasing nature study book, giving 
descriptions and photographs of the sev- 
eral stages of many of our common butter- 
flies and moths. 

“Outdoor Studies,” by James B. Need- 
ham, (American Book Company, 40 cents,) 
is a most helpful small book, and has en 
every page the stamp of the writer who has 
seen things for himself. 

“Insect Life,” by J. H. Comstock, (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.75,) is, so far as I know, 
the only field handbook for nature study 
of insects. 

“ Everyday Butterflies,” by 8. H. Scud- 
der, (Houghton, Mifflin.& Co., $2,) is a su- 
perb nature-study book, in that it gives the 
complete lives, from egg to adult, of over 
sixty of our common butterflies, with suit- 
able illustrations. 

“The Bee People,”’ by Margaret W. Mor- 
ley, (A. C. McClurg, $1.25,) gives in a sim- 
ple manner a description of the wonderful 
life of the hive. 

“Stories af Insect Life,” by Weed and 
Murtfeldt, (Ginn & Co., 35 cents;) “ Insect 
Biographies,"’ by Clarence M. Weed; “ ‘The 
Insect World,"’ by Clarence M. Weed, (D. 
Appleton & Co., 6 cents,) are pleasanily 
written stories of insects which afford the 
beginner real help. 

“Ten New England Blossoms," by Clar- 
ence M. Weed, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25,) is an entertaining book, showing ‘he 
vital relation of insects to some of vur 
more common New England flowers. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are issuing a su- 
perb set of books under the title of “ The 
New Nature Library,” which are designed 
especially to help those without scientific 
training to comprehend the beauties and 
wonders of nature. These books are quar- 
tos and are very cheap when the size of the 
books and the many beautiful illustrations 
are considered. The titles are as follows: 

* Bird Neighbors,"" by Neltje Blanehan, 
(82.) 

* Birds’ That Hunt and Are Hunted,” by 
Neltje Blanchan, ($2.) 

‘Bird Homes,” by A 
more, ($2.) 

‘ Nature's Garden,” by 
($5.) 

‘The Mushroom Book,” by 
shall, ($3.) 

“The Insect 
ard, (33.) 

The Butterfly 
land, ($3.) 

The illustrations in these books have 
created a new epoch in producing colored 
pictures directly from photographs of nat- 
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ural objects. The text of the books is uni- 
formly interesting and instructive. 
ANNE BOTSFORD COMSTOCK. 
Cornell University, Dec. 7. 1901, 





Sermons: Dogmatic and Popular. 


It will be a relief to many to find the 
printed sermons and discourses of a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, which, while more or 
less doctrinal, are far from being devoid of 
general and human interest, and which 
withal may be taken as sug€gestive and 
even inspiring rules of conduct by persons 
who, while having no particular belief, 
would nevertheless live the lives of honest 
upright citizens and charitable neighbors. 
Suctr a collection ts offered by the second 
volume of “ Sermigns and Discourses *.by 
the Rev. Dr. McQuirk. And thé illustra- 
tions of the volume drawn from the paint- 
ings of the masters give a poetic and art- 
istic value to the text which it might not 
otherwise possess. 

Although such topics are discussed en- 
tirely from a churchman’s point of view, as 
“God's Calls to Repentance,” “On the 
Duty of Confession,” “The Unity of the 
Church,” “ The Divinity of Jesus Christ,’’ 
“The Resurrection of Jesus Christ," &c., 
we also have ‘“‘ The Vanity of the World,” 
“The Sacrament of Matrimony,” which 
cannot fail to be of general interest, while 
the discourse on ‘ The Infallibility of the 
Pope" contains much information which 
will enlighten Protestants as well as ag- 
nostics upon a cértain important yet little 
understood claim of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Twentieth Century. Con- 
cerning this subject Dr. McQuirk boldly 
writes: 

Papal infallibility does not tmply the sin- 
liness of the Pope. It is a gift which be- 
longs to him, not in his personal, but in 
his official character as the head of the 
Church and universal teacher of the faith- 
ful. As the infallibility of the Church does 
not extend beyond matters of faith and 
morals, and what has a necessary connec- 
tion therewith, the infallibility of the 
head of the Church goes not beyond the 
same Hmits. It is not claimed that his in- 
fallibility is the result of any inspiration 
or special illumination. It is the ordering 
of Divine Providence over him in his teach- 
ing capacity, guarding him against error, 
and insuring to him knowledge of the 
truth. This does not mean that he receives 
any new revelation. All truth necessary for 
the enlightenment and redemption of the 
world was once delivered to the apostles; 
hence there is no need of any further reve- 
lation. 


so 


And he 
writes: 

We dismiss, as 
what is sometimes 


again, still more to the point, 


unworthy of our attention, 
urged from the excep- 
tional character or morals of some of the 
Popes. It should be unnecessary to remind 
any intelligent person that such objections 
militate against their offi- 

3. If these depended 
upon private integrity 
there wuuld have been long ago an end to 
| all authority and law and justice in the 
State, than in the Church. 
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Until These Five Books Are on the Tree 
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One of the greatest historical novels of the 
world.”"—EDWIN MARKHAM. 


‘6 There is nothing like it in literature. It is 


sublime."’"— HUBERT H. BANCROFT. 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 
By GEORGE CROLY 


“One of the noblest romances I have ever 
read.’’—Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


Popular Edition. 1 vol. $1.40 net; postage, 19 ots. 
Holiday Edition. 2 vols. $4.00 net; postage, 31 cts. 
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By UPTON SINCLAIR 


‘ Truly American in spirit, the story 


place in popular favor."—CHICAGO POST. 


1.20 net. 
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“Ie is like a trip to Paris."” 
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particularly the following few excellent new books; and remember these when 
you go to the bookstores, both for your own reading and for Christmas gifts 


A Whist Calendar Mr. Munchausen 


By Mildred Howells, is one of the most beautiful calendars ever pub- An account of his recent adventures beyond the Styx, by John Ken- 
lished. . It is in six colors and gold. An exquisite Christmas gift, and, drick Bangs, with fifteen pictures in extraordinarily beautiful color, by 
from its beauty of pictures and decoration, attractive to everyone, Peter Newell. The funniest fancies Mr. Bangs ever wrote and the fun- 
whether a whist player or not. At all bookstores, or send $1.50 to the niest pictures Mr. Newell ever made. At all bookstores, or send $1.50 
publishers : NOYES, PLATT & COMPANY, BOSTON. to the publishers: NOYES, PLATT & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Guess tho wrote “A HOUSE PARTY” 


This extraordinarily interesting new book is an account of the stories that were told at a gathering of famous American 
authors, the story-teHers being introduced by PAUL LEICESTER FORD, the literary host of the occasion. There 
js a prize of $1,000.00 for the right guess on the . authorship of the stories The following twenty-five 
authors were invited; twelve of them accepted, and each told one story: WHICH TWELVE? — THOMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH, JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, GEORGE W. CABLE, WINSTON CHURCHILL, F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
MARGARET DELAND, PAUL LEICESTER FORD, JOHN FOX, Jr., HAMLIN GARLAND, ROBERT GRANT, JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, W. D. HOWELLS, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, BERTHA RUNKLE, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, FRANK R. STOCKTON, RUTH MCENERY 
STUART, BOOTH TARKINGTON, OCTAVE THANET, MARK TWAIN, MARY c. WILKINS, OWEN WISTER. If you guess 
right you win the prize of one thousand dollars. The conditions of the contest are given in full in the book. If more than 
one person guesses right the prize -will be divided; if no one guesses right the prize will go tothe nearest right. All 
guesses must be in by Dec. 31, 1901. Ask for it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 to the publishers: SMALL, MAYNARD 
& COMPANY, BOSTON. 


the RCOAD to RIDGEBY’S To GIRLS 


By Frank Burlingame Harris. ‘‘Here is a good story,’’ says 7he An important series of plain-spoken letters to girls about their Educa- 
Bookman, “and one,that should not be lost sight of in the avalanche of tion, their Social Relations and their Personal Conduct. By Heloise 
autumn publications. There is something about it so real, so sponta- E. Hersey, head of the famous fashionable school for girls in Boston. 
neous, so simple, that one is glad to pass it on with commendations.” Should be presented to every girl for Christmas. Hamilton W. Mabie 
“* Unquestionably one of the best novels of the year,” says 7own and speaks of it as “‘ notable for vigorous common sense—a book which 
Conntry. Ask for it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 to the publishers: ought to have the widest reading.’’ At all bookstores, $1.00 met. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & GOMPANY, BOSTON. SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON. 


SYLVIA: Gse STORY ¥ an AMERICAN COUNTESS 


SYLVIA isthe heroine of the popular new novel, entitled Sy/via - The Story of an American Countess. She lived abroad, and is 
described by one of her admirers as ‘‘ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN EUROPE.”’ Twelve artists, known for their 
types of beautiful women, each made a drawing expressing his idea of the charming heroine. Their pictures are all in the 
book. All persons who like a good story and admire beautiful women are now invited to give their opinion of the types 
represented. The .person whose choice comes nearest to the choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

The book itself is a charming-and clever love story, readable and interesting from cover to cover. The voting is 
very simple. Each volume contains full particulars and-a slip on which the reader is to register his choice. it is a matter 
on which every onewill.naturally havé an opinion;-and the prize of $500.00 is worth guessing for. The book is by 
EVALYN EMERSON; the pictures are by Albert R. Blashfield, Carle J. Bienner, J. Wells Champney, Howard Chand- 
ler Christy, Louise Cox, Joseph DeCamp, John Elliott, C. Allan Gilbert, Albert Herter, Henry Hutt, Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, A. B. Wenzell. Ask for it at any bookstere, or send $1-50 to the publishers: SMALL, MAYNARD & COM- 
PANY, BOSTON. 


me ROUND RABBIT Mother Goose’s Menagerie 


Is full of delightful verses for children, possessing a By Carolyn Wells, with twelve beautiful pictures by Peter Newell. 
quaintness as exquisite as that of Stevenson himself. Miss Wells’s humor has never been more happily expressed than in 
Many of the poems in this volume have become classic these delightful rhymes about two children, who find themselves trans- 
for children, and the many new poems are equally ported to the gardens in which certain dear old animal friends of every- 
charming. It is by Agnes Lee, with illustrations by body’s childhood have taken up their abode. This is undeniably one 
O'Neil Latham, and decorative end papers by Ethel of the most beautiful and most attractive books for children ever made. 
Reed. ($1-20 set.) SMALL, MAYNARD & COM- Ask for it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 to the publishers: NOYES, 
PANY, BOSTON. . PLATT & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Mr. Greenidge's Learned and In- 
teresting Work.” 


HIS volume forms one of a 
series of Handbooks of Areh- 
aeology and Antiquities in 
course of issue. The system- 
atic arrangement of topics in 
the table of contents makes 
it available for the specialist 

information about Roman law, 
organization, @nd civic admin- 
istration, for immediate use, while the 
half dozen pages of bibliography afford 
the general student of the period an ample 
store of authorities. The index of subjects 
at the end of the volume is brief, but the 
index of Latin words used extends to ten 
pages, while that of authors cited, inde- 
pendent of the bibliography, consists of 
seventeen pages of Latin and Greek names 
and terms, with an additional list of in- 
scriptions cited, making the whole refer- 
ence work most valuable to the readér. 
This careful labor stamps the book as a 
work conscientious industry and pa- 
tience. But it is much more than this; it 
is a work of crudition, viewing a wide 
space of time and the varied and most im- 
portant phase of political and economic de- 
velopment known to the ancient world. For, 
toy as much as we will with the arts, the 
literatures, and the social forms of more 
Eastern peoples, whether of Europe or of 
Asia, we know that at Rome was struck 
out those ideas of self-government and of 
political organization that made the civil- 
ization of the modern world possible. We 
say struck out, one strikes forms of 
metal in a die; it was this, but more, 
for here the rise of the individual in politi- 
eal life took and his destiny was 
marked out by a most vigorous people in a 
long series of experiments in forms and in 
offices with great or with 
stricted scope, but always with the tenden- 
toward purely self-government, 
for which 
and 
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life of Rome | 


shows | 
Caesar- | 


not to say to the politician, to the publicist 
and the lawyer, will be seen at a glance. 
The style is highly technical, and we can 
best indicate the materials packed within 
this volume with so little literary waste by 
following the order of the most prominent 
topics. Under the head “ The Earliest Con- 
stitution of Rome,’ our author remarks 
that the developed political life of Italy is 
a survival of the form of association 
known as the pagus—an ethnic, or, at least, 
a tribal unit which is itself composed of a 
number of hamlets. The germ of the civ- 
iKtas must have appeared first tn the pagus, 
later in the populus which united many 
pagi. This assemblage may have been a 
result of the locality of some shrine, the 
existence of some common market, but 
most likely the necessity for military de- 
fense and the erection of a stronghold for 
shelter. 
| 
| 


Though as in other races the task of the 
ethnologist is not yet ended, we are fortu- 
nate in being able to see the very springs 
of a political organization in Italy as we 
can nowhere else, and can trace its history 
for a thousand years. The family was the 
unit of power, and the authority of the pa- 
ter was in reality the model of the imperi- 
um. And yet the moral influence of the 
Caput was greater than his legal power. 
“ The only individual known to the Roman 
law is the paterfamilias, but his was a 
glorified individuality, which, through its 
rule over the family, gathered strength to 
rule the world.”” His power is limited. The 
moral restraints upon the father were very 
great, and found expression in certain re- 
ligious regulations No hereditary caste 
was possible, and no law of primogeniture 
ever existed. 

Next to the question of paternal 
ity is the 
stantly increasing growth in legal rights 
and next is the position of the slave. The 
slave trade was unknown, and that service 
was the result of war or capture. No such 
condition of social degradation as has ex- 
isted in our era was ever known in Rome 


the 


author- 


status of the wife and her con- 


of Rome under 
that the ba- 
which rests 
The 


Of the constitution 
monarchy our author shows 
sic idea is that 

American theory of rights. 

theory was that the 

tain sovereign rights; that power was dele- 
gated to, not inherent in, monarchs. He 
| says: “ The theory of a kingship is best ex- 
| pressed in the mode in which the monarch 
ascends the throne. The alternative prin- 
ciples that have usuaily 
are the hereditary, the elective, and that of 
divine right. His conclusions that of 
the hereditary principle trace 
at Rome. And while 
| to be said for the theory 

as in tradition Romulus is son of a 
} god, yet this to fact that 
| tradition is unanimous in representing the 


one on 


been recognized 
are 
there is 

there 


no 
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people possessed cer- | 


| 485 B.C 


' that 


ing the suffrage, or on such election guid- 
ed by the Senate. 

‘Lhis principle of electicn is at times mod- 
ified by the principle of nomination—of the 
K.ng fer the succession, of the Dictator, 
and of the Principate. But the fundamen- 
tal political idea which constitutes the boon 
given the modern world by Rome is, that 
power inheres in the people who at the 
time constitute the State. This attitude 
can be illustrated by the relation of the 
Roman. to religion. We quote a sen- 
tence of great moment which tells in a 
word the difference between the theocratic 
idea and the modern idea. 


The Roman consultation of the gods is 
only employed as a test of the righteous- 
ness of an already formed human 
lution, * ° rs & 
to 


reso- 
im- 
the 


of 
remember 


the highest 
this view of 
guidance of the gods, for # is the chief 
sign of the way in which the Romans, 
in spite of their genuinely religious spirit 
(nay, a8 an outcome of it) subordinated 
the The 
chief effect of is the 
unfettered use reason; reason 
is employed as a test, rather than a 
guide of rightness of action. This is a 
thoroughly lay view of the function of re- 
very unlike that of the Jew- 
who questions God in detail, 
for interpretation of a law which 
of His, 


portance 


theocratic to the lay element. 


this subordination 
of human 


ligion in life, 
ish prophet 
but only 
is the 
will.” 

Within the bounds of the chapter on the 
Monarchial Constitution we find the reform 
which bears the name of Servius Tullius— 
the Servian Constitution. ‘‘ The essence of 
this reform was in fact the recognition of 
«lity of rights in lanéed property.” But 
it was more than this. “A recognition of 
the rights of property was a necessary pre- 
liminary to the Imposition of taxation and 
the full quota of military service.” This 
is a broadening of the State by which the 
plebeians were being recognized mem- 
bers of the State. 

The five hundred years whith constituted 
the lifetime of the Republic of 
the study most interesting to the 
as well most profitable to his readers, 
But its very mass excluces the reviewer 
and he can only say that the second chap- 
ter of the the Growth of the 
Republican Constitution, including the sta- 
tus under the Twelve Tables of 
287 B. C., when 
considered to have 


product not of the human 


monarchy as elective, i. e., depending on 
free popular election of the classes : 


as 


course is 
author 
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book is oa 





Law, 
the 
com- 


“down to 
Republic may 
pleted its growth 
‘lhe next six chapters exhibit the working 
the Republic under the magistrates and 
the Senate, and, at length, of the incor- 
poration of Italy, the relations of the prov- 
inces to Rome, and the International rela- 
Rome and Italy. 
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a succinct legal guide. 

have taken our history of Caesar from the 
poetry of Shakespeare will find a useful 
correction in the legal difficulties belong- 
ing to the double entitles of Rome the 
city and Rome the empire. In the words 
of the writer: “We have seen that the 
powers on which Augustus based his posi- 
tien as Princeps were the proconsulare im- 
perium and the tribunicia potestas. In the 
theory of a constitution which he present- 
ed to the world, the first of these preroga- 
tives was supposed to establish power 
outside Rome and Italy; the second, with 
its purely civic traditions, to be the basis 
of his influence within the central state.” 

A? careful perusal of these chapters will 
enable the reader to form for self @ 
picture of Reme even Mm the i rial era 
quite different from that one Secle- 
sian, whose palette contains only blac 
has painted, and the one the convention 
historian has imposed on us in the same 
fictitious color. 

The curious will find in the last chapter 
a slight but informing study of the wor- 
ship of the Emperor which so shocks the 
sensibilities of our ' tender consciences, 
which can bear no symbolism—except that 
which happens to express our own ideals 
or idolatries GEORGE H. WARNER. 
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“ Bagsby’s Daughter. 
When a man of thirty decides ten minutes 
after meeting a girl that she shall Le his 
wife, in ten minutes more asks her to marry 
him, and within the following thirty m‘n- 
utes becomes engaged to her, we are pre- 
pared for anything and everything tnat is 
startling and inconsistent. * Bagspy's 
Daughter " fulfills this tacit pledge through 
an engagement of two weeks, a bride's ecli- 
tary wedding trip, a “ Black Friday” on 
the Stock Exchange, suieide, gambling, and 
insanity, the separation of husband and 
wife, a fortune lost and quadrupled in a 
few weeks, happy ending after a 
heart-breaking climax. 
And yet, with all these 
sensational novel, the authors 
by 


have written a story es- 
reverse. The interest never 


and a 


ingredients of a 
the book is 


written in collaboration Bessie and 


Marie Van Vorst 
sentially the 
above blood heat, and the characters 
are equally tame. A Western millionaire is 
very much in evidence, and the nearest ap- 
proach to real life in the book, if we ex- 
cept Grove Bagsby, Violet's little orother. 
The rdle of the unhappy wife who refuses 
to take back the heart she has given Keb- 
ert Halifax, even when he bestows his with 
his hand on Violet Bagsby, is played ty 
Victoria Belford. At the last moment, how- 
ever, she rescues him from a trap of her 
own setting and leaves him to Violet and 
happiness 
The story is 
plot conscientiously 
lish ordinary 
incident the 
whose heart 
pretty giris | 


rises 


.refully constructed and the 
worked out, the Eng- 
and in spite of multitudinous 
action slow The young girl 
fixed on pretty clothes, 
handsome men, and who 
reads into every l« story the tender jpro- 
phetic dreams of her own girlhood, will 
find nothing hurtful in the measurt of these 
things with which “ Bagsby 
{& heaped up and running over 


Daughter 


*BAGSBY'S DAUGHTER. |! tessie and 
Marie Van Vorst Illustrated ‘ th 12m 
Pp. 337 New York and Londor Harper & 
Brother 1901. $1.50 


NICHOLAS” 


And Make the Young Folks Happy at Christmas. 


St. Nicholas is an illustrated monthly magazine for boys 
and girls, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge, and published by 


The Century Co 
folks, 
prince of juvenile magazines.” 
to the whole period of youth. 


of literature for youn, 


It has become the acknowledged standard 


and it has been well named “the 


It is the only magazine adapted 


It teaches the advantages of honesty, truth and good fellow- 
ship, and it encourages young folks to develop their latent talents 


by means of healthy 


competition, and by means of its special 


departments to search for and understand the wonders of nature. 


If you want to give the young folks a complete wonder-book, 


Hon. John Hay says: 


*| do not know of any publica- 
tion where a bright-minded child can 
get so much profit, without the 
possibility of harm, as in the fasci- 
nating pages of St. Nicl 


hulas. 


George W. Cable - 
“Nothing tl 


that 


T. B. Aldrich says: 
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year 
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The Bound 


It goes into the best homes 
circulation abroad, 


in the land, and it has a large 


It is an interesting fact that many children 


of the royal families of Europe have been brought up on St. 


Nicholas,—among 


S 


others the present King of Italy. 


Edward 


VII, for a long time took six copies for his household, 


This year the magazine inaugurates a new policy,—to have 


NO SERIALS, no more “to-be-continued’s,”” but a lon 


story in 


each number,—a dollar book for twenty-five cents, with short 


and 


Science, etc. 


stories articles, the St, 


Volumes of 


“St. Nicholas” 


The most 


the course of the year. 


The volume 


superb books for children that are issued in 


for 1901 is con- 


tained in two richly bound books of 1152 pages,—full of 


the best stories, pictures and poems that can be brought 


together for boys and girls. 


complete is $4.00. 


The price of the two volumes 


If you want to make your boys and 


girls supremely happy 


Hm“) Give Them Both. 


Nicholas 


League, Nature and 
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New Subscribers 
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5 }3-09 a year’. 
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Buy the ‘Christmas Century 


“ It would not be going too far to say that no edition of an American magazine has ever 


reached the artistic level of the Christmas Century.’ 


ik e Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1904. 


The General Verdict 


of the reading public is that the 
November and December numbers of 


“ The Century 
stands at 


the head 
of the world's 


§ periodicals.” 


““~ MAGAZINE 


Baltimore American 


“The Century 
is unapproached 
by any other 
magazine.” 
Admiralty and 
TTorse Guards Gazelle, 
London, 


are superb examples of what can be produced in 


this field. In _ readableness, 
quality, variety and beauty, 


say that this magazine 


January will be another superb issue,—and February still an- 
other. The Thackeray articles in December and January, with 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


charm, importance, 
it is not too much to 


Has No Equal 


“The Century 
is the best 
balanced of all 


THE CENTURY tome 


Its hterary 

qualty 1s the 

highest.” 
Indianapolis N 


aA 
“Everything in 
The Century 
is cream.” 


Topeka ¢ apital. 


fifteen unpublished drawings and twelve new letters by Thackeray, 


are worth a year’s subscription. 


“The Year of Humor” is a hit. 


who begin a year’s subscription 
with January, 1902, can have the 


November and December numbers F REE (on and after this date), and so begin volume and serials. 


Remit $4. OO to The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
Use a Subscription as your Christmas Gift 


| WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 
Richly Mlustrated by Brace Horsfail. 


** Delicate in style, sympathetic 
in temper, and exquisite in its 
pictorial embellishments.” — 7he 
Living Age. An exquisite gift 
for the nature-lover. $2.00 net 
(postage 18 cents). 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 
Latest Novel 
Fourth Edition. 

“The most cohesive and com- 
pact of all of Dr. Mitchell’s nov- 
els. . . Genuinely exciting. . . 
Exeellent Jiterature.’’ — Sunday 
School Times. “A novel of the 
first rank.” — Adanta /ournal. 
500 pages, cloth, fr.50. 


MRS. WIGGS 
OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 
By Alice Caldwell Hegan 
Third Edition. 
‘‘Something new, vital, orig- 
inal.” —Lonisville Post. The wide 
distribution of this book will do 


an immense amount of good. 
Price $1.00. 


MEMORIES OF 
A MUSICAL LIFE 
By Dr. William [lason 


A book to give to a musician 
or music lover at Christmas. 
‘The book is one of the best of 
its: kind ever published, to be 
read with as much enjoyment as 
profit.”—W. F. Apthorp in BSos- 
ton Transcript, Rich binding, 
$2.00 net (postage 14 cents). 


MISTRESS JOY 


By Annie Booth McKinney 
and Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, 

Second Edition. 

““No one need seek a more 
intensely interesting story. . . A 
beautifully honest piece of 
work.” —Chicago Evening Post. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
A GRIZZLY 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson 


Richly illustrated by the art- 
ist-author. A won¥erful study cf 
wild animal life — a book that 
appeals to young and old. In 
beautiful form, price $1.50. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


By BERTHA RUNKLE 


PIR spe acer aceg An Sige years 


500 pages, rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


page.” —Hartford 


Illustrated by CASTAIGNE 
“It palpitates with life in every 
bia lartford Courant. 


“THUMB-NAILS” 


Newest Issues. 


Lincotn—Passages from his 
Speeches and Letters. Edited 
R. W. Gilder. 


Horacke—Translations of his 
Odes. Edited by Benjamin E. 
Smith. 


Exquisite little gifts im em- 
bossed leather binding. $1.00 
each. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


A History 
By William [l. Sloan: 


ew Trade Eailion. 


Superbly illustrated with 300 
full-page pictures, 80 in color. 
The standard life. Just the gift 
for a Napoleon-lover. Large 
quarto, 4 vols., $18.00 net. 


A catalogue of our new books free 
for the asking—also “Books for 
Women” and an analysis of the best 
books for boys and girls. Address 


THE CENTURY CO. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


APPLETONS’ Books 
for the Young. 


APPLETON AND 

* COMPANY present 
the following Holiday juve- 
nile publications. The list 
includes books on patriot- 
ism, narratives of travel, 
adventure, recreation, school 
sports and the sea; whole- 
some stories of pioneers, 
‘rappers, hunters, voyageurs, 
soldiers, princes, craftsmen, 
Indians; legends of the 
South and of the North; 
tales of great historical and 
of fictitious characters ; stor- 
ies for boys, for girls, for 
workers, for players, for 
good children, for queer chil- 


dren, for the whole American 
child world. 


“Stroke, stroke, 
Our crew is at the start,” 


ND Ralph Henry Barbour’s 

book, ‘‘Captain of the Crew” 
($1.20 net), is at the start of the 
long list of books we have made 
for young people. Ask anybody 
who has read “For the Honor of 
the School’’ ($1.50), or ‘‘The 
Half Back”’ ($1 50), by the same 
author, if they want the new one 
for Christmas. 


ANY a boy who loves to read 

a Barbour book is just as 
happy studying birds. Boys, and 
girls, too, will appreciate “In the 
Days of Audubon” ($1.20 net), 
by Butterworth. This is the lat- 
est of a notable series by this 
author. 


ROM roaming the fields to | 


roaming the world with 
Marco Polo comes easy. 
edition of that gentleman’s fa- 
mous travels has been prepared 
for the young by Edward Ather- 


ton. (75 cents net.) 


AROLD'S discussions (70 

cents net) will be welcome 
to those who know the Haro'd 
Series of Nature Study readers, 
by J. M. Troeger. 


An | 


OULDN’T you like to have 

been in Tad Lincoln's place 
and heard his father, Abraham 
Lincoln, tell stories? - Well, 
“Lincoln in Story” is the next 
best thing. A book of authentic 
stories by and about the mar- 
tyred President by S. G. Pratt. 
(75 cents net.) 


EXT to Lincoln is Uncle Sam 
himself. His Secrets, His 
Flag, His Navy, and His Soldiers 
are all described interestingly in 
a series of four volumes called 
“The Unc'e Sam Series.” ($3.50.) 
Easy governmental information 
for youngsters, that’s about it. 


INE books about as many 
boys at sea, from young 
Paul Jones to Dewey; ‘‘The 
Young Heroes of Our Navy.” 
The books are sold separately, 
however ($1.00 each), and there 
is no make believe about them. 


Y the way, “A Sailor’s Log,”’ 
by Admiral Robley D 
Evans, is a first-rate book for 
boys, and also for somewhat 
older ones. ($2.00.) 


OYS and girls ought to be in- 

terested in Old New York, 

and whoever reads ‘‘A Land- 

mark History of New York” will 

be. It points out just where the 

greatevents in the city’s history 
took place. ($1.50.) 


UAINT old plantation days 

and ways are described in 

the two books by Joel Chandler 

Harris, familiar, always fresh, 

“Uncle Remus’’ (f2.00) and 
“On the Plantation’’ ($1.50). 


UNDAY evening around the 

library lamp has its book 

in ‘‘ Bible Stories in Bible Lan- 

guage,’ by Edward Tuckerman 

Potter, introduced, by the way, 
by Bishop Potter. ($1.00.) 


ACK again to storied history; 
let the young folks have a 
chance to read “The Story of 
Columbus’ and ‘‘The Story of 
Washington,” by E, E. Seelye. 
($1.75 each.) 
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THE WORKS OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Complete, $4.25, 


Four Volumes 


PAOLO & FRANCESCA 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND 
TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 


Price $125 


‘Nothing finer has come to us from an English pen in the way of a poetic and literary 


play than this since the appearance of Taylor's 


‘Philip von Artevelde.’ 


HEROD 


A Tragedy in Three Acts 


TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND 
THE DAILY NEWS: 


The drama posse 
matter of dramatic 
of passion, and 1} 


sses the 
situations 


To this we 


rarely 


sovereign quality of movement 
have 
encumbered by mere descriptive or 


Price $1.50 


and it is even prodigal in ‘he 
to add that its dlalogue speaks the language 
reflective passag:s.'* 


POEMS 


Containing “ Christ in Hades,” “ Mdrpessa,” Etc, 


TENTH THOUSAND 
THE LONDON TIMES: 


Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the 


half-dozen men of the 


Price $1,50 


younger generation whose writ- 


ings contain the indefinable quality which makes for permanence 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON 


With Photogravure Portrait. 


THE LONDON SPECTATOR: 


‘* Here is true gold of poetry—the 


but of thought. 
interprets.’ 


‘authentic 
characteristic of Mr. Watson's poetry is felicity 
He is not only happy in language, 


12mo. Price $2.50 Net 


airs’ of Parnassus, The chief, the dominant 
and felicity not merely of word and phrase, 
but in the ideas which he presents and 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, 67 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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- QUERIES. 


I, R. GILMOUR, Long Island City, N. Y.: 
“Where can I get a good biography of Phillips 
Brooks? I have a book called *‘ The Insurgents. 
A Historical Novel,’ Philadelphia, 1825, in 
two volumes, which deals with Shay's rebellion. 
There is no author’s name. Can you tell me who 
wrote it?" 


M. A. De Wolfe Horne’s “ Life of Phil- 
lips Brooks,” though brief, gives a good 
récord of Bishop Brooks’s life, (Small, 
Maynard & Co., 75 cents.) The novel men- 
tioned is by Ralph Ingersoll Lockwood, a 
New York lawyer, (1798-1855.) He also 
wrote a novel entitled ‘‘ Rosine Laval,” 
and compiled ‘“ Lockwood's Reversed 
Cases.” 


“Cc, L, H.,"’ Brooklyn N, Y¥.: “ Can any Infor- 
mation be given me regarding the author of 
*Tarry Thou Till I Come,’ George Croly, also 
of the author of ‘ Philip Winwood’ 7? I shall be 
giad of any items about these authors, as I am 
getting such items for a special purpose."’ 


Sketches of the Rey. George Croly, (1780- 
1860,) author of “ Salathiel"’ (or ‘ Tarry 
Thou Till I Come’’) will be found in the 
best-known biographical works. A visit to 
the Astor Library will give our correspond- 
ent much material. Robert Neilson Ste- 
phens, the author of “ Philip Winwood,” 
was born in Philadelphia in 1867. He is a 
kinsman of Alexander Hamilton Stephens, 
the distinguished Georgia statesman, (1812- 
1883.) From 1887 to 1893 he was dramatic 
editor of The Philadelphia Press. His ro- 
mantic play, ‘‘An Enemy to the King,” 
was successfully played by E. H. Sothern. 
His other play, ‘The Ragged Regiment,”’ 
dealing with the late war in Cuba, was a 
failure. His novels are ‘‘ An Enemy to the 
King,” “The Continental Draggon,” “A 
Gentleman Player,” ‘The Road to Paris,” 
“ Philip Winwood,’ and “ Captain Raven- 
shaw.’ Mr. Stephens’s publishers, L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, will probably supply 
any further information. 

CARRIE BENSEL, 2 West Eighty-third Street, 
New York City: *' I wish to correct a misprint in 
THE New York Times SaATuRDAY REVIEW 
OF Books of Nov. 23. The line ‘ Lo, the goblet 
of wine on a pedestal stands,’ the authorship of 
which Laura P. Smith asked for, occurs in 
Sully-Prudhomme’s * La Coupe d'Or,’ not ‘La 
Coupe d’Ay.’ Concerning Whittier’s ‘ The rose 
lay on the Ghebir's shrine,’ sought for by ‘ Les- 
ter,’ I have just discovered that the poem was 
not published till 1894, when it first appeared 
in The Cosmopolitan’ for January. I inclose a 
copy of the poem 

‘The Rose lay on the Ghebir’s shrine, 

The Sufi sang the Rose divine, 

And Sharon’s Rose was holy sign. 


‘And these 
Whose fragrance, 
Of Hafir's quatrains, 


fair flowers so pure in bloom, 
like the sweet perfume 
fills my room 


‘The loveliest of the floral band, 
The glory of our Summer-land, 
I take as God's gift from thy hand! 


along the earthly way 

O friend! and, more than they, 
bloom of eternal day! 
‘JOHN G 
‘Oak Knoll, 3rd, 7 mo., 1879.’ ’’ 
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Abraham Lincoln: A History, by 
private secretaries, John G. Nicolay and 
Hay, can be had from The Century 
Company, in ten volumes, $20 in cloth, $40 
bound in half morocco. See also Lincoln's 
Complete Works,"’ containing his 
letters, State papers, and miscellaneous 
writings, edited by Nicolay and Hay, 
publishers, two volumes, $10 in cloth, 

in half morocco 


author 
and if s an 


speeches, 


same 
$15 


L. T.,’’ Keyport, N. J ‘* Where 
ohn D. Barry's Julia Marlowe * 
It is published at 75 centsby R. G 
& Co., 157 Trenfnt Street, 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 J« 
Birmingham, England a 
in THe NEw YorK Tr SATURDAY 
VIEW OF Books of Novy. 16, I have 
report the trial of William 
Rugeley prisoner, as tried before L 
I hold it as 7s 6d 
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A. H. ROSS, 456 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.: 
‘In answer to your query, published Nov. 16, as 
to the poem in which occur the words ‘ Though 
the fields were as green and the 
as bright, yet it was not my own native land,’ I 
have received a number of replies. It may inter- 
est your readers to learn that the poem in which 
the quotation occurs is called ‘My Own Native 
Land,’’’ consisting of three verses * Mason's 
Normal Singer,’ published in 1856 by Mason 
Brothers, music by William B. Bradbury, gives 
the entire song. It is still sung in some of the 
public schools 


VOLNEY STREAMER, 52 West Twelfth Street, 
New York City: ** In THE NEW YorK Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF Books of Nov. 30, ‘ P. 
0. Box 22,’ Stockbridge, Mass., asks for a poem 
called ‘‘ The Wayside Inn,"’ which begins: 

**{ am the Virgin; from this granite ledge 

A hundred weary Winters I have watched 
The lonely road that wanders at my feet.’’ 
This will be found entire on Page 36 of my com- 
pilation ‘Voices of Doubt and Trust.’ No 
author is given, for, I regret to say, the second 
edition was printed before I learned {t was writ- 
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ten. by Lanfdon Elwyn Mitchell, the talented son 
bf Dr. 8. W. Mitchell,”’ 


M. A. NICHOLS, New York City: 10? ike 
Squire's Pew,’ by Jane Taylor, may be found in 
‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ 
Volume Il., Page 174,"’ 


KENYON WEST, 1,372 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.: ‘ Replying to H. G. Funk's query of 
Nov. 30, I would say that ths poem from which 
he quotes does refer to Mary, Queen of Scots. It 
was written by a man named Henry Glassford 
Bell, I think, in his ‘‘Summer and Winter 
Hours,”’ 1831. Each stanza gives different 
epochs In Mary Stuart's life, and each stanza 
ends with ‘The scene was changed.’ ”’ 


BENEDICT PRIETH, Newark, N. J.: “ M. L. 
Paxson of Portland, Me., asks about a song 
entitled ‘ Dunderbeck’s Medicine,’ of which he 
gives the 7vefrain. When I was a student at 
Princeton we used to sing the song in queation, 
but we called it ‘ Dunderbeck’s Machine.’ There 
were several verses, The refrain is as follows: 
“**Oh Dunderbeck, oh, Dunderbeck, how could 

you be so mean, 
I'm sorry you ever invented that 
machine, 

pussy cats and 
nevermore be seen; 
They'll all be ground to sausage 

Dunderbeck’s machine.’ ’’ 


wonderful 


For long-tailed rats will 


meat in 


APPEALS TO READERS. 


EDGAR H. BENNETT, Box 695, Trenton, N. 
J.: ‘*€an any of your readers tell me the au- 
thor’s name and where 1 can find the poem be- 
ginning thus 


I am the Dryad of this tree, 

And with it I am doomed to live and die; 
The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life. 


And also of this old hymn: 


The savage wilderness remote 

Shall hear Thy works and wonders sung! 
So from the rock that Moss smote 

The fountain of the desert sprung."’ 


“FF. S. W.,"' 10 Wall Street Room 615, New 
York City: ‘‘I am anxious to obtain a copy of 
‘The Heroine or the Adventures of Cherubina,’ 
by E. S. Barrett, two volumes, Boston, 1816.” 

WILLIAM H. PLUNKETT, 23 Southard Street, 
Trenton, N. J ‘Where can I find these lines: 
Spirity of Beauty, 

Thy light alone, like mists o'er mountains driven 
Or Music by the mighty winds sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives Grace and Truth to life’s unquiet stream.” 


MISS HANNAH HITCHNER, 61 Archer Street, 
Denver, Col Where can I obtain the plece en- 
titled ‘The Lifeboat,’ by George R. Sims; also, 
the one about the Natural Bridge, describing the 
little boy ciimbing up and up in order to carve 
his name al any that had been carved on the 
bridge? I > mot know the exact title I am 
very anxious to secure both of these for recita- 
tions."’ 


BRADBURY, 1,419 Washington 
York City * Some thirty years ago 
my son y presented with a book called * Tales 
from English History,’ containing such stories 

Alfred and the Cakes In some way, 

loaned or mislaid, we hi lost it 

ame of the « iler, but 

ur many readers ma ve able 
ow I can get a copy.’’ 
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Gould’s Medical Cyclopedia.* 
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edge, and are new surgical 
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passing the stage of mere experimentation. 
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} diagnosis 
moon shone | s 


What the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” 
is to the general knowledge, it is probably 
no exaggeration to say “A Cyclopedia of 
is to the 
as it does the 
one hundred of the mest 
eminent physicians and surgeons in 
America, who have written under the diree- 
tion of Drs. George M. Gould and Walter 
L. Pyle. The is a 
illus reference 


science of cure, including 


nearly 


‘ Cyclopedia ’ 
book, alphabetically 

surgery, obstetrics, 
and the varj- 
particular reference to 
and treatment. Moreover, it has 
the special effort of the editors to 
their contributors present the results 
of work in which each is known as a spe- 
cilalist, every department touched upon be- 
ing particularly developed .by thorough 
cription of treatment. The 
volume is durably built, and the pages of 
print are clear and pleasant to the eye as 
a piece of typographical work. 


concise, 


trated 


ous specialties, with 
diagnosis 
been 


have 


and de 


Through inadvertence Sir Walter Besant's 
“East London,” appeared classified under 
New Editions in the list of One Hundred 
Holiday Books published last week. This 
book first made its appearance last May, 
a few months before Sir Walter’s death, 
and is one of the last books he wrote. 


*A CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL MED- 
ICINE AND SURGERY. Compiled under 
the editorial supervision of Drs. George M. 
Gould and Walter L. Pyle. 8vo. Pp. over 
1,000. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
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Contemporary Newspaper Items 
About His Troubles with His 
Neighbors. 
» Cooper’s quarrel with his neigh- 
Mile Point is now part of 
graphy. Some of the local 
of time contain items 
worth reproducing W hile 
the files The Freeman's 
Cooperstown the writer was in- 
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paper 
14, 
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Aug ISST 
rh 
rwich, N. ¥ 
The clippir 

Cooper, 


whicl 
if was Ne 


and read as follows: 


satisfied with hav- 
hi bead universal 
has « eu ime 
where r i s 
it of land up t VUls 
hree-Mile Point, which the 
operstown have ways been 
visiting during tt Summer 
creation and pleasure Lat- 
‘enimore Cooper undertook to 
hority by forbidding any 
from setting foot upon _ the 
under pain of prosecution This 
the citizens of Cooperstown—ex 
itement followed—a handbill was pub 
lished, calling a public meeting 
who were opposed to the dictation tn 
matter “one J. Fenimore Cooper.’ 
meeting was an overwhelm 
speeches were made, and resolutions were 
adopted, declaring they would visit the 
pom when they chose and defying Mr. J 
“enimore Cooper to prosecute them if he 
dared They al resolved to take 
the village library all his works and 
stroy them, which resolution, by the 
might have been dispensed with, in the 
main, if those who made the selection fcr 
the library had exercised the least judg- 
ment The books were takeh from the 
library; but whether destroyed or not we 
do not know 
The littleness of the act complained of 
may be inferred from the fact that Three- 
Mile Point is a piece of land—a projection 
into the lake—which can be put to no 
earthly use whatsoever for grass or tillage. 
So stands the matter at present, Mr. J. 
F. C. threatening the citizens on the one 
hand and being derided and despised by 
them on the other. We think his haughty 
insolence has received a rebuke now which 
will do him good. The Cooperstown vapers 
are silent on the subject Will not The 
Republican give all the facts to the public? 
If not, perhaps Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper 
himself will nd the occasion a good one 
for addressing another edition of “ Letters 
to His Countrymen"! At any rate, 
think a full history of the affair would 
make an appropriate appendix to the cdi- 
tion already published. 


Immediately following the article pub- 
lished in The Chenango Telegraph The Ot- 
sego Republican printed a statement of 
the case as the latter understood it: That 
the meeting was not of lads and idle spec- 
tators merely, but of the intelligent and 
respectable citizens of Cooperstown, in- 
terested and convened for one common ob- 
ject. In conclusion, it stated that the 
works of Mr. Cooper had not been removed 
from the Cooperstown Library, though a 
resolution had been passed to that effect. 
In the next issue of The Republican, Ang. 
21, 1837, was published the following iet- 
ter from Richard Cooper: 
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30 
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way, 


Cooperstown, Aug. 16, 1837. 

Gentlemen: Your paper last week con- 
tained a libel on Mr enimore Cooper. I 
have been instrueted by that gentleman 
to prosecute you for the same unless ycu 
comply with the following conditions: 

In order that you can be put in possession 
of the facts, Mr. Cooper is willing to prove 
to you that your statements are untrue, 
and he expects that after you have cx- 
amined into the facts that you will make 
the reparation due to him in The Repub- 
lican. 

lt is fair to add that this offer will be 
made use of against you on trial if not 
accepted, and also to say that no atone- 
ment will be accepted that is not first 
approved by the plaintiff in the suit. 

1 shell await your answer until Monday 
next. Yours, &c., R. COOPER. 
To the Editor of The Otsego Republican. 

Again there followed in the columns of 
this paper a statement that in publishing 
the article alluded to the editors were gov- 
erned by no other motives than that of 
correcting the statements in The Chenango 
Telegraph. They asserted that at the 
time of its publication they were not aware 
that it contained anything of a libelous 
character and that they did not regard it 
in that light then. If in any of their 
statements they had been misinformed, 
they offered to make the proper correc- 
tions. Not betng sensible of having injored 
Mr. Cooper, they considered that they had 
no atonement to offer. 

A somewhat similar case might probably 
arise in Cooperstown—omitting the tiibel 
suit, pessibly—if the present owners of the 
Cooper grounds, which are used as a vil- 
lage park, should tack up trespass notices. 
Yet there is a notice in plain sight te the 
effect that the privilege of using these pri- 
vate grounds, which were formerly the 
grounds on which the old Cooper mansion, 
Otsego Hall, stood, ie offered to the public 
by the owners under certain rules and reg- 
ulations. Cooper, unfortunately, neglected 
to pest such notices. : 

The veteran editor of The Freeman's 
Journal, Mr. Samuel .M: Sbaw—who -was 
the editor, by the way, of the paper from 
©ooper's time down to the present day, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


RALPH CONNOR autor y BLACK ROCK en: THE SKY PILOT (500,000 cold) 


|64e MAN FROM GLENGARRY 


A TALE OF THE LUMBERMEN OF THE OTTAWA—Cloth $1.50 


es AGNIFICENT it its contrasts and opportuaities. Ralph 
Connor is & man to keep in mind.” 


ARTHUR H. SMITH 
CHINA IN 
CONVULSION 


Svo, cloth, 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 net. 


The Final Authority on the Most Sig- 
nificant Epoch in Far Eastcra History. 
“Dr Smith tracer the movement to tts origin, 


jcacribes tts wth and culmination, and prophesies 
fs results. ta pecullarty Atied.”"—Pubhe Ledger. 


——— 


Public Ledger. 


« 8 STRAIGHT as a pine. as sweet as a balsam, as sound 
as @ white oak.” 


The Interior. 


100th THOVSAND 


ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 
THE CHINESE 
BOY AND GIRL 


Fully illustrated. 4to, boards, $1.00 net. 


A companion book to “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” of which the Zpening Post said: “A won 
derful revelation of home life ia China. wil 
Gelight every one who loves chiidres.” 


The Intellect of China 
THE LORE 
OF CATHAY 


By W. A. P. Martin. Ilustrated, $2.50 net. 
An Essential Complement to “ A Cycle of 
Cat! ay.” 


“ Of China's Intellectual Life no one has more quall- 
fications to write It summarizes the scholership, 
p'vlosophy, and religious thought of an empire.”— 
the Diat. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER—EDITION DE LVXE 


WINSOME WOMANHOOD 


Large paper Edition de‘Luxe. IMluminated pages and many extra illustrations in Sepia by W.B. Dyer. 8vo, cloth, boxed, net $2.50. 


“Jt will find the lmmediaté approval of the feminine heart.”—Outlook. | “ The bindtag is that of ‘My lady tn her evening dress.’""—Literary World. 


Edition de luxe, 8vo, 
boxed, $2.50 


Author of “Friendship” 


CULTURE & 
RESTRAINT 


By HUGH BLACK 


8wvwo, cloth, gilt top. Net J1.50 


1AN MACLAREN says: 
“ Thia weighty and interesting book ts commended 
to every thoughtful end reading mea.” 


20TH THOVSAND 


Margaret E. Sangster 


LYRICS 
f LOVE 


OF Heart and Home, 
Of Field and Garden 


Decorations on each page. 12m, Decor. 
ated cloth, boxed, net, $1.25. 


“Mrs. Sangster writes tonderly and aympstheticall 
with a desire to add 8 thread uf melody to the tolling. 
dusty, monotonous way of life.”— /ubtic Opinion. 


Original edition, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 


A Biography by His Son 


JOHN HALL 


Pastor and Preacher. 


By Prof. THomas C. Hatt, with portraits. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50. 
“ With a ponctrating #)moathy, this son has mar- 


velloasly perpet uated the father's charm and power.” 
—The Evangelist. 


JAMES M. LVDLOW, Acthor of “The Captain of the Janizaries.” 


I2mo, Cloth 
DECORATED. 


DEBORAH 


ILLUSTRATED 
$1.50 


The Strongest Romance of its Gype since Ben Hur 


TRE’ of 
“SAL Nike Shabeapere's hest."—Bood News, 


historte imagination. Characters are bere with abre 


25TH THOVSAND 


The Abowe List is Representative. Send for Our Complete Holiday List . 


ae VIVID story, well told. Pure tm tence and uplitinginthought. . .. 
A veritabie oasis.” — Washington Star. 


p-FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 159 irri avenve, NEW York 





pont 


GIFT BOOKS. 
emer 
Books of the Season Not Included 
in Our Two Lists of 
Last Week. 


AST week's issuc 
iwo 


of this paper 


) contained lists of fifty 


books, each “appropriate as hol- 
They were chosen 
our judgment 
had ap- 
was not 


liday gifts. 


as the best in 





those which 


1901, ‘It 


among 
peared during the year 
the aim to select those of highest rank in 
best adapted 


this season. 


literature so much as those 


to the needs of purchasers at 
Many other attractive holiday books have 
algo been published, each in its way inter- 
worthy of attention. In order 
confined strictly 


esting and 
that 
to last 


readers may not be 


week's list we present in the fol- 


lowing columns brief accounts of a consid- 


these other books. 


erable number of 
vol- 
from 


two elegant 


“ Tales 


In grandiose style, in 
umes, finely illustrated, 
Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
(Raphael Tuck,) is presented. There is an 
introduction by F. J. Furnivall, the well- 
known authority, play has a 
carefully Written summary, which gives a 
full insight of the tragedy or comedy, Not 
there the reading for the 
desirous of acquiring a 
dram- 


and each 


alone is best 


young, but those 
better understanding of the 
atist can be satisfied. There 
in the preface, as the Lambs wrote it, so 
quaint as to be worthy of repetition. The 
course, is frequent, and the 
the soliloquies of Shake- 
Then 


great 
is something 


dialogue, of 
long periods and 
speare had to be cut short at times. 
Charles says: 

This fault—if it be, as I fear, a fauit 
has been caused by my earnest wish to give 
as much of Shakspere own words as 
pessible; and if the * He said and * She 
said,"’ the question and reply should secm 
tedious to their young years, they must 
pardon it. * * ® 

This edition is then, with its numerous 
notes, historical and critical, of great value 
The illustrations, by Harold Copping, are 


additions to the Shakespearean gallery. 





ting editlon (Dutton, $2.50) 


’ also ap- 


Another inter 
of these “ Tales from Shakespeare 
pears this year. When the book was written, 
in 1807, Charles penned this: *‘ I have wished 
reading for very 
however, 


to make these tales easy 
young children.’’ The difficulty, 
of making the greatest of dramatists un- 
derstandable by children Lamb fully appre- 
Wonderfully well did the brother 
and sister accomplish their task. Suffice 
to say that there is no better introduction 
to Shake same book All 
will welcome, irrespective of ze, 
“Tales from volume 
elegantiy made up, is 

with six plate 
prints 


ciated 


peare than thi 
then, \ 
Shakespeare rhe 
illustrated 


half-tone 


profusely 


color and seventy 





“Flowers from 
Nathan Haskell 
(Crowell) will 


elegant volume 
Poets editéd by 
Belle M. Walker 


those 


Two 
Persian 
Dole and 
give a new who delight in 
the poetry of the Orient Here are the 
t examples of Firdausi, Omar Khay- 
Nizami, Rumi Sa'di, Hafiz, 
It was with Jami that the glory 
of Persian poetry had an end. If Sir Will- 
an authority, he declared that 
Yusuf and of Zulaika 


zest to 





choice 
yam, Essedi, 


and Jami 


iam Jones i 
Jami * Death” of 
were ‘“‘ the finest poems he ever read."’ It 
was Jami's Abdal,”’ first 
Edward FitzGerald, which so im- 
that he gave u later his 
Khayyam, The two vol- 

with their 
and the illus- 


Salaman and 


read by 
pressed him 
rendering of Omar 
umes are handsome ones 
elaborated 


trations are 


marginal page 
excellent, 


of the rich in 


Bachelle 


Of the many novel 
romantic color, Mr 
1” (Lothrop) is full of the beauty, 
woods and of the 
folk It pre 
primitive 
truthful 


D'ri and 





and mystery of the 


quaint humor of wood sents 


a picture of ploneering in the 
wilderne that is vivid 
There is an element of novelty and drollery 
thut 
to find such a combi 


and 
in it adventures reminds one of 
Lever Where is one 
nation of seriousness and humor as in the 
scarecrow, 


D'ri 


hornets, or of the 


ecen of the 
or of the hose and the horse or of 
on sentry duty? We hear the rush of cav- 
é in the midnight raid and feel the rage 
of those poor battered deck 
of the sawrence a he withers in the 


cud but the tale ha also, it 


fellows on the 





ind peace and quiet, 


Comte, the 


green valley f rest 
vher are the chateau of the 





Baronness, and the two 


hermitage of the 
charming French girls with whom the gal 
ve. Theirs is a sweet 


with one really 





Jant Captain is in | 
and tender 
ble scene, 
in the | 


ofa st 
ove, and patriotism 


love tale nota- 
where at last we see the secret 
That is the kernel 


in it le ns of bravery 





irt of Louise 
ry that ha 





Ferdusi, Essedi of Tus, Unsuri, 
Togray Moasi Khakani, Omar Khiam, 
Elmocadessi, Nizaml, Sadi, 
Jami, Hatafi, all these, the 
master ind dramatists of Persia, are 
brought together in Stuart 
tello's volume, the title of 
Rost 
$2.%).) 
Thanks to FitzGerald, we know some 
yam, but 


The Sufi 


Azz’ Edden 
Attar, Hafiz 
poet 
Louisa Cos- 
which is ‘ The 
(Page & Co 


Garden of Persia, 





little 
about the art of Omar Khay how 
meagre is our acquaintance 
of the Persian dramatist! In a 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs gives a clear insight into 
history of Persia. In the text 
found biographies of the 
interesting incidents and 


preface 


the literary 
there are to be 
poets, with many 


NEW YO 


with the work | 


translations of the most characteristic 


verses. The volume is tastefully made up, 
the ornamentations being Persian. 


Naples, the city of comedies and .trage- 
dies, where magnificence and squalor go 
side by side, what a study it is of social 
and politica, history! You may not accept 
any picture of Naples without Vesuvius 
in the background. n the work 
notice, ‘‘ Naples, Past and Present,'’ two 
volumes, (Stokes, $4.35,) the first illustra- 
tion shows you the city, crowding toward 
the blue sea, and then comes the voleano, 
and a small jet of smoke assures you of its 
Mr. Arthur H. Norway has made 
the City of the Siren, 
that sea nymph 
voice, its 





under 


activity. 
a careful study of 
Parthenope, 
sweet” 
Naples 


for was not 
with “the 
tutelary guardian? 
vast importance as a port of shipment, but 
outstripped by 
is hard- 


marvelous 


Once was ol 





years ago she was 
Genoa. Naples of mediaeval days 
ly discoverable now. In his researches, the 
author has visited every quarter of Naples, 
and tells in a way what he has 
seen. The memorable churches, the palaces, 
As to the crowd, Mr. Norway 


long 


pleasant 


are many. 
writes: 

If the truth must be confessed, the crowd 
looked villainous. The Neapolitans of the 
lower classes have u rule, engaging 


faces, 


not, as 


Political oppression through many centu- 
ries has left there its impress not alone on 
souls but on faces. The two volumes are 
handsome ones, and lavishly illustrated, the 


prints being remarkable for clearness and 





picturesqueness. 


. 
skill, Elizabeth W 
steries of the most 
Chateaux, in her 
Chateaux, 
these 


With 
Champney 
famous of the French 

tomance of the Renaissance 

(Putnam's, $3.) There is not one of 
structures not with some lead- 
serves to 


exceeding 
tells the 


associated 
ing personages. The chateau 
bring before the reader 
to the Renaissance, its precursors and de- 
velopment. In the course of the romance, 
the chateaux of Nantes, Amboise, 
Blois, of a La Motte Feuilly, Meillanz, 
Gaillion and Chambord, Fontainebleau and 
Anet, Ecouen, Nevers, of 
Nerao, Usson, and the Louvre are all de- 
scriped. The author shows in the list of 
books @onsulted by her how 
and extended have been her re 
volume are 
pictures of the 
portraits of 


incidents relating 


Chenanceau, 


painstaking 


earch. ‘lhe 





illustrations in the excellen 
Not only are there the 
chateaux, but the 


historical 


several 
many of the personages of the 


period. 


ladies of 
ago? That in 


Who were the typical a ce 
tury and a 
formation is to 
Brooks's ‘‘ Dames and 
Young Republic,” (Crowell, 2 
Does human nature, feminine or masculine, 
what is really but a 


Fashions are m 


half or more 
be had in 
Daughters of the 


Geraldine 


vols., $4.) 


much in 
time? 
same, but it 
hands on the clock 
revolving the 


change so 
brief interval of 
invariably the 
in mind that as the 
face of fashion are 
must come back at some time or 
started, and so it is by no 
that our 
Spring as did 


should be borne 


ever 
other to 
where they 
means impossible to 
daughters will dress this 
their grandmothers. Geraldine 
scribes the men and women of the young 


imagine 
Brooks dé 


republic, and to fact adds fancy 

The two volumes are handsome ones and 
illustrated with many portraits. You may 
see the lady of the day in dress 
parade, Andrew Jackson M me 
dancing a pas de deux to the 





great 


and and 


la Generale 


tune of Possum up de Gum Tre« Rog 


time music was appreciated in those day 


most famous of hi 
Hearth 


Reade, in the 
‘The Cloister and the 


Charles 





romance 
the newest edition having just been issued 
(Caldwell,) gives in his 
work It 


in two volumes, 


brief preface the history of this 





first gppeared, but not in an extended form, 
in Once a Week (1800). Afterward it wa 
extended by the author, wrote 
‘that one-fifth of the 
reprint and four-fifths of it a new 
general make-up of “* The 
Hearth,"’ are of the fii t, 


colored and in photo 


and he 
work is 
work 


present 


The printing, the 
Cloister and the 
and the illustrations, 


gravure, add to the worth of the publicat 





“ Christmas Carols, Ancient and Moder 
Joshua 8) 
opportune ol 





edited, with notes, by 
cw 
ume The editor's 
‘In Excelsis Gloria,”’ 

Welcome Yule,” the song dating 
time of Henry VI. Most interesting is it 
to follow the carols, as sung in Old Eng- 
land The last verses in the book art 

Last Night as I Lay Sleeping, and 
quaint and touching is the poem. The book 
with its red and black title page, its fine 
and its appropriate  illustra- 
most desirable Christma 
England did its best to 


ssels 


Company,) is an 





selections begin with 


and then comes 


Irom the 


printing, 
tions, makes a 
gift Puritanical 
came the Restoration, and from that time 
until to-day Englishmen and Americar 
duly honor and celebrate the 25th of De- 
cember. 


“Seven Cardinal Sin 
frailties. The 

were 1847-9. 
** Mysteries of Paris’ 
Sue 


in his 
human 


Eugene Sue 
date of 
Some 


epitomize 


this particular series 
few years before, hi 

ind ‘‘ The Wandering Jew’’ had made 
famous. The present handsome 
(Caldwell, $10,) is in five volumes. “ Pride,” 
as a salient vice, is in two volumes; “ In- 
and “Envy” in one, “ Luxury” 
Gluttony " in one, and the last vol- 
“ Avarice” and ‘* An- 





edition 


dolen 





and 
ume is devoted to 





Ya NRW WorRK 


and | 


do entirely away with Christmas, but then | 





RK. SATURDAY. D 





| 


ing a bunch of grapes, the 


ECEMBER 14, | 


901. 





ger."" The edition is a handsome one, and | Harrison 


the illustrations of the best. 


Most touching of all Tennyson's v orks 
is the one written by him when he lost the 
companion of his youth. In his “In Me- 
moriam "’ (Dutton, $1) will be found conso- 
lation for all those who grieve. The elegant 
volume under notice ts the 
typographical art, and its illustrations by 
John Byre, R. B. A., are in sympathy with 
the elegiacal character the poem. 

oom 

In beautiful fo “appears Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline. (Dutton. $1.) On the cover, 
there i fn cameo tke ‘face of ExXan- 
Selinewand then there fre many illustra- 
tions made for this edition by a leading 
English artist. If the maidens in ‘ Norman 
and “kirtles of homespun" are not 
to-day, still others not of Acadie 
“by the evening fire repeat Kvangeline's 
story.”’ 


caps 
many 


Certain it is that there is no literature 
richer in poems: descriptive of the tender 
than the Scotch. Mr. Robert W. 
Douglas's volume, “ Love Songs of Scot- 
land," (New Amsterdam Book Company, 
$1.75,) contains selections from Burns, Tan- 
nahill, Scott, Ramsay, Lady Nairne, Mac- 
neil, Jamieson, Hogg, Douglas, Allan, and 
others 


passion 





ment in his selections Burns naturally 
there are nineteen of his poems. The make- 
up of the book is excellent, with its neat 


binding, fine paper, and clear type. 


Of that green island, rising from the 
‘Ireland, Historie and Pictur- 
(Coates,) Mr. Charles Johnston tells 
a picturesque manner, though in- 
times, as will be the Celt, with 
e of The visible, 

scenery, its mountains, 
streams, its old ruins, he glowingly de- 
Of the invisible, that having to 
Ireland's wrongs, the author has 
The volume is elegantly il- 


deep sea, 
esque,’ 

about in 
spired at 





t certain ting sadness, 


as its 





grand 





scribes 
do with 
much say 
lustrated. 


Mr. Clifford Howard's work, ‘“ The Story 
of a Young Man," (Page & Co., $2.50,) is 
life of Christ “ The purpose of the stor 
writes the author, ‘as its title indicates 
to portray Jesus as the Man, * * 
et forth His earthly career in the form of 
a narrative recording the growth, the strug- 











gles, the achievements of a fellow-being 

event on earth, yet a fellow- 
is a fine one, with its 
and the 


the greatest 
The volume 
typography, 


being 
careful illustrations 
are most artistk 

Not acquainted with the Goop, that inar- 
ticulate creature, the invention of Mr. Ge- 
lett Burg ? Then hasten and acquire a 
knowledge of the means of “an 
alph of F found in 

The Burgess (Stoke 
$1.25.) 


thenla 


Goop by 
us Goops,”’ to be 
Book 


cures for neuras 





sOonSsense 
Herein, too, are 
with restoratives for the super- 
civilized, the overeducated, the hyper-re- 
fined, and, ; t to think, too, that had yo 
a reader been overdosed with Ibsen 
depressed, in Gelett Burges 
will find the stimulant 
ving for What can be said too 
about the man who invented that lu- 
“The Purple Cow 
ight to be aware by 





wrdingly 
precise you are 


super- 


sus nightmare, 

it then, a all o 
this time, the author gives you his positive 
that he will “kill you if 
Which of the two of Mr. Gelett 
Burgess's activities, his designs (drawings?) 
or his text, is the more catching we do not 
Trying to be sober and 


assurance you 


quote it 


pretend to decide 
erlous, we are ready to declare that the 
stories in the volume are most 
and that “ The Giant 
Brobdingnagian beauty The 
illustratio 
fine as 


children’s 
harpily conceived 


is a 





far a 


eral make-up go, ts as 


paper, ty 





Bibber,”’ in an édition de luxe? 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis de- 
ompliment in book adorn- 
it. Here we have then “ Her First Ap- 
(Harper's) and the story illus- 
Gibson and E. M. Ashe 
corated margin It is 


the nicest 


pearance 
trated by C. D 
Every leaf has its d 
then pleasant to see once more the 
Van Bibber and “ The Littlest Girl 
ing together the throne. (See 


chivalric 
shar 
theatrical 


lirst picture.) 


Khayyam, in his praise of wine 
and this is supplied 
Lee Fairchild The Tippler’s Vow.’ 
cup & Sterling Co., $10.) 
On the cover of the 


Omar 
wanted an antithesis, 





To our poet 
venom vol- 
cup, with a 
two ser- 


ju may see a champagne 
head on it 


coiling For 


and around it 
ent are first illustration 
and a Faun is 
juice of which 
mouth The 
striking 
Mania-potu is one subject treated by the 
artist The book is executed in grand 
style, and superbly printed. The verses are 
most energetic, and do not mince matter: 


there is a Bacchants squeez 


purts into the woman's 


print by Jean Paleologue are 





The conclusion reads 
I break the glass that holds the 
blush 

Of him who first taught man the grape to 
crush 


crimson 


mystic, finds, at 
r interpreter 
Elbert 
earest and 


Oiive Schreiner, the 





material sense, t 

(The Roycroft 
Splendid paper, the 
cleanest finest make-up, are 
all noticeable in the volume. The illustra- 
proper dull-red hues are strik- 
pective of it 


least in a 
* Dreams 
Hubbard.) 


printing, the 





Shop. 





ticns in the 
ing. If a book, irre author, 





ever did appeal to readers it is Dreams, 
devoutly pray that all Olive 
ideals may come to be facts 


and we 
pchreiner s 


Mrs. Radcliffe left her imprint on English 
romance, and under her influence William 


ATTTRNINnH A V 





The editor has used his best jJudg- | 


comes first, and in the handsome volume } common in 1901 as when 
} 


| editions, so convenient in 


read Boswell's 


| Johnson 


HUWODATYoOLpYp 4 


Ainsworth wrote his greatest 
story, “ Rookwood.” (Barrie & Son, Phila- 
delphia.) ° There are some oldish people who 
remember the -success of “ Rookwood,” 


| and how Dick Turpin rode from York-and 


Black Bess's mad gallop. Have we changed 
so very much, or for the better, the cur- 


perfection of | rent romance of adventure? Might we not 


2» Alphonse Kar, ‘‘ The more a thing 
changes, the more it ig the same thing '"? 
The volume is handsomely made up and 
well illustrated, and there are: many who 
will read wiih pleasure what their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers enjoyed, for 
* Rookwood was written as far back as 
1831, 


say wi 


were 


” 


dramatic works there 
* Quinola’s Resources, 
“The Stepmother,”’ and 
** Mercadet.”’ “The Dramatic Works of 
Honoré Balzac.” (Two volumes. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. $2.) ~As to Vautrin, the 
grandest, the most sinister of villains, you 
glimpse of his huge criminality 
and you never can 
plays it was 


Of Balzac's 
five—** Vautrin,”’ 
‘Pamela Giraud,” 


get a first 
iv the “ Pére Goriot,” 
him Of Balzac's 
which was the most success- 
reason that the period was of 
translator, M. de Valcourt- 
preface, says the play 
‘unscrupulous speculators and 
such personages are as 
“* Mercadet was 
The two 


forget 
** Mercadet ” 
ful, for the 
to-day The 
Vermont, in his 
treats of 
promotors,"" and 
first performed in Paris, in 1851. 
volumes are fine ones, and there is a pho- 
togravure of the statue of Balzac, as erect- 
ed in 1899, with other appropriate illustra- 
tions. 


earping critic has been 
James Boswell. Does 
picture of Samuel 


A theme of the 
the underrating of 
soswell give us the true 
Johnson? (Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed- 
ited by Augustine Birrell. Ilustrated, 6 
Lippincott.) It 
looking over the whole matter, a 
as it were, Mr. Birrell 
did understand 
than 


vols., was only the other 


day that 
retrospective glance, 
that Boswell 
and was closer to him 
any one else What a satisfaction it must 
been for Boswell to have kept the 
brightest ornament of the 
In the present choice 
form, there are 
the Malone notes, with those of Mr. Birrell. 
May we not quote the editor who writes 
never 


assured us 


Johnson 


have 
record ‘of the 
eighteenth century.” 


the number of persons who hav 
Life of Johnson, 
yet are capable of enjoying it to the tips ft 
yearly in- 


and who 
is enormous and 
introduced are 
Samuel 





their fing 
{ The 


comprising those 


portraits 
who were 


creases 
mar 
poraries, 


rald plodder enough 
what we call an index 
rs! That 


slonius, a 








m of ot! 

did in “P 

: Saw and Modern In- 
her, Portland, Me., $2.) The 
itzGera'd did construct such a 


to-day not generally Known 








with the anno- 
that the preSent 
copied. An 
took 


char- 


It nique volume, 
tations of the man himself 

‘Polonius”’ has been literally 
index reader whence he 
the noted saws or sayings The 

acter of the translator of the Persian pdets 
bette lerstood by a study of 


for instance, what Car- 


shows the 


may be 





the volume 
lyle said « foltaire: ‘‘ Voltaire is always 
found at top; trength of swimming 
Then there 

given to Carlyle in 
FitzGerald “How We Apples 
Swim."" What did old Fuller say of a b« 
Thag it was a 
you may draw out 


lightnes floating."’ 


than by 
is an additional snap 


comment, 





of thi yrecis rn 


field on competent warn- 
part the publisher plays in 
erest praise is due 
anti good taste 
ound embellishing the book 


the 
fine paper 





infinite pains Dante Gabriel Ros 
that poem which Mr 
Swinburne dé res for “its height of 
“ great- 
as well as sweet- 
“The 


What 
setti took 
pitch and width of scope”’ gives 
ness of style to poetry, 
tness,”’ Blessed 
Maine 
it appeared 


textual 





ness and br 
Damozel.” (Mosher 
poem is printed as 
ether with all the 
afterward 


Portland, 
$1.50.) The 
in The Germ, tog 


they 


variations as were pre- 
The care taken by tossetti so 
could be 


very 


sented 
that 

his lines is apparent 
to go through the refining 
for frontispiece 
sed Damozel 
had three lillie in her hand,’ he writes 

Mr. Thoma $3. Mosher is at his best in 
ljuction of this book. Hle has fol- 
graver old style, and the initial 
ink, are most im 
with wids 


perfection approached in 





stanza had 
process The 
Rossetti’s 
* She 


little volume has 


own picture of the Ble 


the 

lowed 
letters, in a fine red 
There is on the page 
style of 





pressive 


margins, the antique ruling To 
sum it all up, “ The Blessed Damozel isa 
little book, and to be 


the collector 


great treasured by 


went into e 
Mareel Schwob's ‘ Mime 

Lenalhie. Mosher, $1.50,) 
and as for that, Mr. Willlam E. Henley, 
who found a strange delight in the work, 
for the Englishing of the 
When the Greek terra 
known as Tanagra, were first 
then there came to us some more certain 
antique art, for in the little fig- 
standoffishness but 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
Slasit over 


(Translated by A 


was an advocat 
original French 
cottas 


seen, 


idea of 





there was no 
familiarity which 
acquaintanceship 


urines 


that arise 
from Marcel 


Schwob is saturated with the Greek spirit 
» in the second century B. C. 
original, ‘‘Mimiambol,” is the 
master. It may be in Athens 
incidents, the char- 


seemed to 


actual 





Herodas, wh 


wrote the 
Frenchman's 
that the 


scenes, the 





A TO ni av. 










the literary 
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” ‘ + ” Schreiner 8s ideais May come 0 be acts : , ge . 
history of Persia. In the text | dolence and “Envy” in one, “ Luxury _ — | wrote the original, Mimiamboi,” is the 
found biographies of the | and Gluttony” in one, and the last vol- Mrs. Radcliffe left her imprint on English | Frenchman's master. It may be in Athens 
with many interesting incidents and ume is devoted to “ Avarice” and “ An- | romance, and under her influence William | that the scenes, the incidents, the char- 
a enema 
Sena ngs 
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acters have an existence. There are beau- 
tiful girls, cocks, ‘slaves, flute players, 
wine drinkers, and a wonderful description 
of the sailor, who passed beyond the Her- 
cules's pillars. He repeats the strange 
old stories of the past, the men who 
‘carried their heads where our stomachs 
are located, and when they saluted us 
they bowed their abdomens." Marcel 
Schwob, bent on recapturing Greek life, 
forgets the world of to-day, and revels in 








the classic age. Laudation of the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Mosher, has to be often re- 
peated, for the books which issue from 
his press are past perfect. 

In three small and dainty volumes, 
“Colonial Prose and Poetry,’ (Crowell, 
$2.25,) the development of our National 
culture is treated. Each volume has a 
distinctive character Here may be found 


the Cavalier traditions of Virginia with 
the Puritanism of New England. Brief ac- 
counts may be read of the writers of an 
early period, and under what circum- 
stance their essays or naratives were 
evolved Very curious, for example, is 
Daniel Denton’s “A Brief Description of 
New York.” Denton settled in Jamaica, 
L. 1, in 1656. His conclusion is that the 
country is a “ terrestial Canaan.” The 
print, binding, make-up, and illustrations 


are all of great excellence, and the editors, 
William F. Trent and Benjamin W. Wells, 
to be commended fer their good judg- 
ment in the presentation of the 
Jects, 


are 


many sub- 


To those with a true zest for poetry, the 
verses of Fiona MacLeod are sources of 
“From the Hills of Dream,” 
(Mosher. Portland. $1.) In the one volume 
are the threnodies, the and other 
poems of the lady who now certainly stands 
at the head of the singers. The inspiration 
shows the Gaelic influence, perhaps a trifle 
sad at times, but full of the strongest nat- 
ural impulse One must be indeed callous 
who can read “The Prayer of Women” 
without emotion. But then, too, there are 
outbursts of joy, as in the “ Hushing 
Song” and ‘“* Mo-Lennay-A-Chree.” It is, 
however, the minor key which predomi- 
nates. A wonderful song, then, is ‘‘ Shule, 
Shule, Shule, Agraih,”’ and the refrain 
lingers in your mind with the stanza, 


The broad noonday was night to me, 
The full-moon night was dark to me, 
The stars whistled and the poles span 
The hour God took him far from me. 


Typographically the book is perfect. 


delight 


songs, 





The wildcat, the owl, the elephant, the 
fox, frog, tiger, bear, even the ground hog, 
all cut capers and have a splendid time 
of it in “ Four-Footed Folk,’ (R. H. Rus- 
sell.) Mr. J. M. Condé is the illustrator, 
and he theroughly understands the eom- 
ical side of the menagerie. ‘‘ Pop, goes the 
weasel,’ we are familiar with, but it will 
be novel to find out under what peculiar 
circumstances “‘ Mr. Weasel came to pop.” 
With its gay cover in colors and the pict- 
ures, “ Four-Footed Folk’’ must delight 
little lads and lassies, 





What did old Ben Jonson write? ‘ Let our 


A teen nents 


wines without mixture or scum be all fine,” 


and you may 


be satisfied 


that the 


jolly 


fellows at the Tavern in Temple Bar had 
an amazing good time when the playwright 


intoned his verses. 


Healths, 


a handsome volume 
Amsterdam 


(New 


Toasts? You will 


Do you want Old Songs, 


find them in 


“Auld Acquaintance.” 
Book Company.) 


In the book there are, too, those lines of 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, On Sending a 
Punch Bowl,"’ wherein he writes “ The 
goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the 
liquid be.’ But then, too, there is sound 


advice in the volume, for an old song 


“ Whilst 


thou drink thy 


Drink not thy own away 


“Masques of Cupid,” by 
Blashfield, 


bour 





Kev 


with pencil 


neig 


says: 
hbor’s health 


angeline Wil- 


drawings by 


Edwin Howland Blashfield, (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $3.50,) is a handsome volume of 


comedies, 
appear on the stage, 
All 


ing 


culture. 


comedies, 


in two, 


however 
make 
literary 


which, 


have a 
The volume 
three in 
the themes 


ct 
dr 


one 
being 


wel 
excellent 
distinction 
humor and incident which smacks 
includes 
each 
awn 


ll they might 
read- 
in 
of 


four 


social 
short 


and one 


ively, from modern, mediaeval, and antique 











life ‘A Surprise Party’’ has its scene 
laid in the New York of to-day and in a 
fashionable circle; The Lesser Evil” 
shows Chateau Landon as it was in 1420, 
and is founded on a short story by Robert 
Louis Stevenson called ‘‘ The Sire de Malé- 
troit's Door’; the action of “ The Honor 
of the Créquy takes place at the Chateau 
de Créquy on the Loire, in 1880, while the 
scenes of ‘In Cleon's Garder ire placed 
in the Athens of 411 B. C 

In “A Surprise Party’ a young woman 
just returned from a ball, i urprised in 
her brother's room by a man, who, turned 
adrift on the roof by his friends in a 
neighboring apartment house, seeks the 
room as a place of refuge from the cold 
night. The other plays are equally insinuat- 
ing, but pure comedy relieves the situations 
and turns to laughter what in serious prose 
might cause misgivings as to the moral im- 


port 


handsomely 


of a scene or situation 


made in letter 


press, 


The book is 


binding, 


and decorative features, and is rather 
wholesomely modern in these features than 
imitative of old prints, while the pencil 
drawings by Mr. Blashfield, partly sym- 
bolic, partly decorative, but always perti- 
nent, are beautiful pieces of work in a 
method of illustrating which presupposes 


artistic 


xecution and 


on the part of the artist, 


refined 


imagination 


*,* The great increase in England in the 


demand for 


the school and 


college text- 


books published by D. C. Heath & Co. of 
Boston has led to their opening an office 


this time, 


under his 


at 15 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
after having been represented in that city 
by Isbister & Co. for the past fifteen years. 
Mr. George G. Harrap, who has had charge 
of the interests of D. C. Heath & Co. during 
assumes the position 
London representative, and 
rection the teaching profession of England 
will be kept abreast of the latest and best 


of their 


di- 


American pedagogical publications. 
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eae ne 
Mr. Webb's “ With Leadand Line.”* 





John Milton telis us that poetry, in order 


to be good, must be “ simple, sensuous, pas- 


sionate.’’ I have seen no recent volume of With no thought of morrow, 
verse ths r = ane ately lle ena Love is a joy 

erse that more completely fulfilled these With no thought of sorrow 
requirements of the master than does 

Charles Henry Webb's collection called Love is to give 


“ With Lead and Line.” 
laughter, in sympathy 


One reads it with 
with its subtle wit 


and exquisite humor; but now and then one 
drops a tear in sympathy with its sensuous 


pathos, and now and then one is uplifted by 
its passionateness into a mood of exalta- 
tion which is educationally good and whole- 
some for the soul. 





Poetry is the natural, spontaneous, in- 
Stinctive expression of youthful feeling 
whether the youth be that of individuals or 
that of peoples. It is the impulsive utter- 
ance of that which is best and most gen 
erous and most daring and most self 4c 
rificing in the human make-up Youth f 
the period of sincerity, of truth, of illimit- 


able daring 
man nature 
the world 
But if the heart young, 
years counts as of naught tn the reck 
That is the point which I we 
tention in considering 
Charles Henry Webb. His 
His inspirations and all his 
those of youth. His passion 
by the that have 
good gray head since the 
readers of Tus Times rejok 
wit and humor and 
old days when he wrote 


“Oh, comet, what is 
With you, Meduila 


In these poems there is all of fre 
enthusiasm, of love 
preciation, that youth itself could bring to 
bear upon thoughts of of love, of liv- 
ing 

The ge 
Cherles 
few 


It is the period in which hu- 


is at its best, inspotted 


be the tale of 


nm 





invite at- 


yuld 
these 


heart is 


poems of 
young 
impulses 
is uncooled 
d over his 
days wh 


ire 


years passe 


old 
ed in his jr 


n 


ile cleverness 


the matter 
Oblongata 


she 


of passion, of ap- 


of 
life 
ile, 


nuine never grows old, nd 
Henry Webb of the v« 
genuine poets of this carping, critical 
analytical of He is of the 
few to inspiration is intuitive and 
execution such happen. He ha 
badly halting lines, and there 
that defy scansion and mock at the 
of rhythm—but never a line that Is not red- 
olent of poetic impulse, 
not inspired by the spirit of poc 

When Mr. Webb's earlier volume of 
grom Verse” appeared, no 
critic than James Russell 
that “Dr. Holmes and I 
over it together.” [ am convinced 
many other readers will “clap hand 
gether "' over this later contribution to the 
poetic literature of our time. 

Mr. Webb's distinguishing qualities are a 
poetic impulse of the daintiest kind, a 


poet 
is one 


age ours one 
whom 
aS may 


here 





line 


music 


never a line that is 





Va 
less severe 
Lowell 
clapped 


a 
wrote 


that 
to- 


sive, a human sympathy that clasps to its 


arms and its heart all there is of good in | 


*WITH 


LEAD AND LINE ALONG 
VARYING SHORES. A Book of Poems 
By Chartes Henry Webb, (John Paul.) 16mo. 
Beston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, $1.10. 





THE TWO GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF 1901. 
STRONG, ViViID, AMERICAN, SWEET, HEALTHFUL. 


“I CAN FIGHT SASSY, BUT NOT FOR NO KING BUT GOD A’ MIGHTY.” 
SO SAYS D’RI IN THE GREAT STORY 


Says General David B. Henderson, 


D’RI AND | 


I50th THOUSAND. 


Py IRVING BACHELLER, auther of “EBEN HOLDEN.” Light Drawings by F.C. Yohn. Price $1.50, 


Those words are the keynote of his character, which is strong, patriotic, inspiring, full of the ruggedness of the wild woods, 
the cunning of the fox, the wisdom of the bear. 


BUT WHY 


Do people buy books? Is it because they are praised by their own publishers? NO. 
book. He meets you—he asks if you have, and perhaps you say no. 


It is because some 


WELL, READ [1, HE SAYS. 


Those are the magic words that sell books—millions of them. 
judgment whose word is as that of a friend. They say: 


Here are men you know—wise and disinterested men of good 


READ D’RI AND I 


o — Fa Foal It makes you — clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel 
e peril of the one, the uty of the other,” so says the REY. DR. T. DeWITT TALMA : 
BECAUSE: “It is a story of interest and humor, which carries with it splendid lessons of brave character, es Sistem and 


pure love,” so says PRESIDENT WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE of Bowdoin College. 


BECAUSE: “It is a most vivid and engrossing tale worth telling and well told,” 
Secretary of State. 
BECAUSE: D’RI AND I is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevating. 
read it for the lesson of its love motive. 


I wish every young ma 





EBEN HOLDEN 


A great stery, full of leve, mystery, droll sayings, Neariy 400,000 sold in America and England. 


By IRVING BACHELLER. Price $1.50. 


Speaker of the Hguse of Representatives: “Dear Old Eb! When troubles and bur- 
dens press upon me, old Eb can lighten them. ‘Eben Holden’ is one book in thousands. It goes to the heart; it lifts the character; 


it makes character; it will keep the young good, and make the old better.” 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


JOHN PAUL’S POEMS. 


ry | 


hands | 


hu- 
mor so subtle as at times to be almost elu- | 


says the HON, JOHN HAY, 




























men 
the 


pure, 


and women, and an abiding faith in 
good, the true, and the beautiful—the 
the clean, the wholesome. What poet 
who ever lived has given a better or 
truer definition of love than we have in this 
of quatrains? 

Love is a day 


us 


pair 


With no thought of receiving, 
Love is to trust 
Without quite believing 
Mr. Webb's themes include heroism--as 


in the poem “ Sid Fisher" and in “ Polly 
| Coffin ; woman's unselfish love, as illus- 
| trated in ‘“‘Gil the Loveadon”"’ ; domestic 
| sweetness, as shown forth in “ Elizabeth 
My Wife"; passion, as illustrated in the 
poems that celebrate the and devoted 
friendship, as it appears in the several au- 
By the way, his printers 








rose, 


thors club pieces 















have treated him badly in putting an apos- 
trophe into the name of the club, where 
there is none, any more than there ts in 
the name of the United States Senate or 
| the United States Navy. 
| The space allowed to me in which to re 
ew this book of verse is far too small to 
admit of anything Hke adequateness in its 
j treatment. Let me therefore say, sincerely 
| and truthfully, that no reader of Tus Times 
| SatuRpAY Review or Books who appre- 
| ciates poetry and humor can do a better 
| thing for himself than by buying and atten- 
| tively reading Mr. Webb's “ With Lead and 
| it is by all odds the worthiest heok 






LAne 





of verse p 





it forth this year 


strong! 


It is the only 
y to enlightened 





appeals 







| minds and offers interest to men and wo- 
{ men of intellect on the one hand and of 
|} tende rly sympathetic feeling on the other 








| Ours is 














not an age of poetry. It is an age 

| of criticism, rather, an age of questioning, 
| of skepticism, of unbelief, and especially of 
| unfaith, while poetry believes and trusts 
| and confidently relies upon the sentiments 
|; from which it draws inspirations that it 
| aecepts and offers to the world as tivine. 
Yet here and there the poet survives and 

} sings, and offers us his faith appealingly, 
| and for the moment, at least, woos us to 
believing as something better for our souls 

| than an attitude of incessant doubt. Among 






the most winning of those who thus appeal 


















| to what is best in our natures fs, without 
doubt, Charles Henry Webb in this his new 

| and fascinating volume of poetry 

} GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 

| pa 

| *,*Charles Hallock, tn a communication to 

{ Tue Times Saturpay Review or Books, 
denies that he ever said of “The Wild- 
fowlers; or, Duck Shooting in the Great 
Lagoon,” by Charles Bradford, that it was 






“a good never before treated of; 
} I like it as anything by Herbert, 
| frank Forester,) of whom it reminds me 
more than anything in the literary world.” 
Mr. Hallock says that he has never seen 
| the book, in fact, he did not know of its 
“ Besides,” he continues, ™ the 
j Great South Bay was fully described by J. 
| B&. Long and A. Bogardus, both in 1876-77 
| in.their books of the period, and I know 

Bradford of his own experience can 


subject, 







as well 














existence. 











that 
add nothing to or amend.”’ 
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NEW_YORK, SATURDAY, 


a 
The Literary Agent. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Anent the article in THe New YorK 
Tuses SATURDAY REVIEW OF Books of the 
28a ult., under the caption, “ William Le 
Queux and the Literary Agent,” permit me 
to relate my experience with the latter 
gentleman, which may be of some value to 
literary aspirants in search of a publisher. 
During the present year I concluded to sub- 
mit an original romantic novel to publish- 
ers, but knew none personally, and.was in 
ignorance as to how to re ach them | without 
bearding them in thefr “ dens,’ which 
timidity prevented me from doing. I there- 
fore answered several of the speciously 
worded advertisements that appear regu- 
larly in the Sunday papers from literary 
agents soliciting manuscripts of books, 
sketches, &c., and received answers re- 
questing me to send in my script, and it 
would receive immediate attention, &c., 
which in a few instances I did. In _ 
time, and I presume after examination, 
was informed of their acceptance and Se 
vited to call and arrange for publication. 
I did call. At each place I was informed 
by the “ literary agent "’ that it would cost 
me so much for my part of the composi- 
tion, paper, printing, binding, &c. You will 
see that the “‘agent’’ exacted full reim- 
bursement at the outset (presumably In be- 
half of the publisher and to insure his own 
commission) for any outlay in the issue. 
I would beg to ask if this is customary or 
fair? Is it not on the same principle em- 
ployed by the speculative theatrical man- 
ager who expects an author to write an at- 
tractive play, and then furnish most of the 
money for production after it has been 
cepted by him? It strikes me that the 
methods of the “agent” (or publisher) and 
manager are not dissimilar, and are unfair 
and unjust to the author, who has spent 
thousands of dollars perhaps in acquiring 
the education and skill necessary in writing 
an acceptable novel or play, and then is 
expected to furnish the means, or a great 
portion of them, in placing his work before 
the public, allowing the agent and publish- 
er the opportunity of reaping dollars from 
the author's labors, while the latter, under 
such arrangements, must be content with 
pennies 

Why should not the publisher, admitting 
that a long or short story is worthy of pub- 
lication in book form, (the author being 
compelled to contract on the smallest per- 
centage of sales basis,) assume the finan- 
cial end of the mechanical part of the 
work? Has not the author done his part 
in evolving the book? Cannot the publish- 
er, who has all the appliances, assume his 
share of the publication without mulcting 
the author? What great risk does the pub- 
lisher run, when his readers and critics 
have given favorable judgment upon 
work, in placing that work upon the mar- 
ket? Is he not, as a rule, reimbursed for 
his outlay by the early of the book, 
and not subsequent sal abs a 
profit? And what has the poor author 
show for his labor the labors that are en- 
riching both agent and publisher—but 
minimum of the percentage on sales, ‘anc 
the hollow assurances of these gentlemen 
that fame and glory await him by the 
‘putting uj of a thousand or o in ad 
vance? 

It strikes 
needed in 
the gent 
tical deference 
think you, Me leur 

Bensonhurst, L. I 
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that a de 
matter of book 
pensed with, and prac 
shown the author What 
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Fron One Who Knows, 

The New York Times 
I have read the comments in your 
concerning the Warwick, Stringtown 
els and certainly can testify to the 
portrayal of the people of Boo 
town) County, at the time repres sented 
thi story Warwick is a type which 
that date would been found in on 
most every communit Joshua also repr 

ent a cla numerou at that perloa. 
many of whom I can now recall to mir 
in looking back terrible frome 
during the early s I must sa 

ision that I 

weed by 


hear the book 
parties wl ved fr 
at the time of the war, and 
it perfect represents the 
that time lw bo in 
te i the villag of 
familiar v all 
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publishir 
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ess 
Smith Again. 


Saturday Review of Booka: 
that in a time of such 
fresh fiction as the 
little disposition to 
half-forgotten novels 
groping among the 


J. F. 
The New York 


One 


Times 
would think 
superabundance of 
present there would be 
dig into the past for 
Yet we find publisher 
ash heaps of another generation with the 
hope of fanning the embers into flame 
igain But of all proposed * revivals, the 
t irprising, to m mind, is sug 
ted concerning the novels of J. F. Smith 
was the serial story hack of The Lon- 
don Journal, The Family Herald, and other 
publications, As views his work from a 
respectful distance it flowed from week 
to week in mighty tide verbiage, | 
seemingly rminabk intil time was | 
called I recall (and so does my grand- 
mother) his Stanfield Hall (a historical 
novel;) his *‘ Minnie Grey his ** Will and 
the Way," &c. They were all executed on 
one pattern, just like common wall paper 
There was generally a mysterious murder, 
a stolen heir, a cou and course, an 
orphan heroine The farmer boy who} 
‘ s the young lady's life in the opening j 
and falls in lov of cour turns | 
the stolen He enlists, and ! 
great batth 1 Spain captures a } 
of the hand of Napol and , 
home p Then the plot 
around in who did the 
ing murde hidden the hero- 
in a remote ne intending to marry 
her by force, but is circumvented by some 
good old servitor who re s the true story 
or the farmer boy An o all ends hap- 
pity These serial ed to run along from 
week to week for over a year A revival of 
such literatur now would be ignificant 
Next to George W. M. and T, J. Reynolds, 
Smith was considered the most prolific 
writer of his day, and among a cer- 
of readers the most popular, In 


one 


one 
on 
of 


one 


inte 


f 
of 


er 
to be 
some 


out eon 


‘ 


story 
tain clas 


rs 


my Edinburgh days, when Robert Louis 
Stevenson was a boy at the university, and 
John Stuart Blackie was one of its grand 
old professors, there was a story current 
about Smith's work which I never saw in 
print. He had begun a story In one week- 
ly, and in the meantime a rival publisher 
offered him a tempting sum to write one 
for him, a condition being: that he should 
write exclusively for his paper. By the 
terms of his contract with the other weekly 
he was compelled to finish his novel. Smith 
was equal to the occasion. In the next 
chapter he summoned every one of the 
dramatis personae of his tale—hero, hero- 
ine, murderer, and all—and put them 
aboard an excursion boat on the Thames. 
The boiler blew up and they were all killed. 
Then he proceeded with his other romance. 
I have no doubt a revival of the Smith 
tales would be interesting—particularly to 
our grandmammas. 
JAMES CHISHOLM 
1901. 


Chicago, Dee. 9, 


a 
Mr. Riis'’s Pride Justified. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
I beg the liberty of criticising a criticism 
of Mr. Riis's autobiography in THE NEw 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW OF Books 
of Dec. 7. The chief characteristic of the 
autoblography is the sincerity of his delin- 
eation of his efforts, successes, and feel- 
ings. The man has been honest enough to 
really acknowledge his joy and pride in 
what he has done and in the esteem in 
which he is held because of his success. 
This joy and pridé is called “ vanity" and 
‘conceit ’’ in your criticism, and you blame 
him for being manly enough to come out 
and show the world what he really is No 
man is without pride who has ever achieved 
anything which has required effort No 
man can accuse Mr. Riis of boasting. He 
has simply acknowledged that he has done 
his best ,and is proud that he has been of 
value; and to me showed that he fully real- 
ized his limitations. Your criticism seems 
to wish him to have displayed a ‘ mock 
modesty.”” I, on the other hand, was really 
refreshed to find for once a man sincere 
enough to drop the sham of conventional- 
ism, even before the world in book form 
and show himself honestly but without 
boast 

Insincerity is the worst crime, 
the stepping stone to most all the others, 
and should be shunned in even so mild a 
form as *‘ mock modesty.” E. B. L 
New York, Dee. 7, 1001. 


fern 
Some Schoolboy 


in that it is 


“ Howlers.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books 
A second installment of schoolboy “ howl- 
ers’’ may not lack interest for some of 
your readers. These are in the domain of 
Greek and Roman history: 
Draco's laws of homicide 
treated, e. g., “‘ Draco made 
cerning harmoside "; another 
of “ homeside 
One pupil states that the 
ided into Darians, Atticans 
another divided them 
lonians, Darians, and Anglo 
and a third states the divisions as 
Spartans, and Persians.”’ 
Solon’s laws must have 
statement being that 
that people should go in 
garments to a funeral and 
decors ite the dead so as to 
The facts as set forth in the 
pear follows when passed 
alembic of one pupil's mind: The laws of 
Draco were that the people were spending 
too much money on their dead and putting 
an ox on the pave.” And In this connec- 
tion a third writes ‘No woman was al- 
lowed on the street with more than three 
dresses.”’ 
Students of origins 
learn that “the ance 
were Russians because 
teppes of Russia 
The views of some 
general will be 
tence Bards 
telling more about 
it seems that 
while tradition is 


were variously 
new laws con- 
writer spoke 
Greeks were 
and Phoeni 
into Atti 
Americar 

* Helots, 


diy 


clans‘ 


been very 
Solon 
three 
should not 
save money 
textbooks ap- 
through th 


queer, 
made a 


pleces 


one 
aw. 
of 


as 


be 
of 


came 


will 
stors 
they 


surprised to 
the Greeks 
from the 


people as to history in 
strengthened by this sen- 
invented more history 
their own heroes,"’ and 
history is a stated fact 
a fact that took place 


by 


a short time.” 


In the following the of 
reversed: ‘The Greeks hel 
kinds which enjoyed the 


much"; “ The cause of 


sequence ideas 1 
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d games of all 
spectators ver) 


the second Punie 
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war was in itself an origin,” while “In 
Sparta the boys were made to study—if 
they did not study they were killed.’ Sure- 
ly a somewhat rigorous pedagogical device. 

And then; too, “The Greeks had a very 
fine and accurate life,” and ‘‘ Those who 
were descendants of their forefathers were 
allowed to take part in the Olympic 
games,” 

“ Scholars think that the Iliad and Ode 
sey were written by a majority of people” 
“Attica was a very fertile country and the 
inhabitations grew greater,’’ and ‘ The 
Lacedaemonians were a very religious peo- 
ple; they were always ready to fight if nec- 
essary. CLASSICUS NEW YORK. 

New York, Dec. 12, 1901. 


wrest 
Eugene Field and“In Re Spring.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

The recently published “ Little Book of 
Tribune Verse,"' by Eugene Field, collected 
from The De nver Tribune, 1881-3, contains 
on Page 225 a four-stanza poem entitled 
‘In Re Spring,”’ and beginning: 

Whereas on sundry boughs and sprays 

Now divers birds are heard to sing, 

which brought back early memories to me. 
As a book-loving boy in a country minis- 
ter’'s home, 1 devoured everything readable 
that appealed in the slightest degree to a 
boy. Among the books I delighted in was a 
manuscript volume of my father's, contain- 
ing mainly articles by himself, and a few 
by others, prepared for and presented lo a 
literary club in Jonesborough, Tenn., in 
1844-5. 

I immediately, 
looked 


on reading the 
up this manuscript volume 
my possession, and find that my memory 
was correct; the identical four stanzas, 
with slight verbal differences, stand under 
the title “ Lines Written in a Lawyer's Of- 
fice on the Approach of Spring,’ with no 
statement authorship. The title “ In 
Re Spring seems probably to be Field's 
I think I never, even as a boy, supposed 
my father to be the author of the lines, 
probably because I learned the contrary 
from his own lips, and I am by no means, 
therefore, claiming the authorship for him, 
although the facts seem to point in that di- 
rection, and suggest a possible explanation 
of disputed claims to authorship in other 
cases, 

It is evident, 
did not write 
other time 
thought of 


poem, 
now in 


Field 
any 


however, that Eugene 
the lines in 1882, nor at 
Indeed, I do not suppose he 
posing the author, and I 
think I see the humor of their publication 
in the way indicated in the volume 

In the Introduction, Page 7, the 
Joseph G. Brown, says: ** A number of 
poems appeared in the paper over the sig- 
natures of well-known Denver men, a form 
of humor of which Field was very fond.” 
The poem in question is marked ‘(Attrib- 
uted to) Judge G. G. Symes.” 

Apparently, then, the lines 
known in the forties, were 
the eighties, but familiar 
Judge Symes, and under these 
is vevy like Field to print them 
attribute them to his friend the 
11 they have become nearly 
that Mr. Brown, the editor, ass« 
only with Field. 

Fins any 
real authorship of 
but without evidence, 
paratively —_ when my father 
them, proba in 1845, into his b 

WIL LIAM HALE HERRICK 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 17, 1901 
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“Fayour”™ and “ Honour, 
T he 


Mr. George Cz 


New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 


Eggleston in last 
number pointed out how the printers had 
injustice to Dr. van Dyke's American- 
ism by using the spellings ‘ labour * hon- 
our,”’ &c., forms not adopted by the best 
Ame FF usage of the present time 

But incengruous as honour is in an 
American book of the twentieth century, 

honor without the ‘“‘u"’ is equally in- 
ible in a document purporting to be 
eighteenth century, and Mr ggle- 
printer mu have been as evil- 
minded as Dr. van Dyke's when, on Page 
71 of his charming ‘* Carolina Cavalier,’’ in 
a copy a letter dated in 1779, he prints 

honorea * honor,” honorabl five 
tim Surely Roger Alton wrote ‘ Hon- 
our'd Sir," “ honour,"’ and “ honourable ' 


ary your 
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May-FLOWER 


AND 


Her Log 
July 15, 1620—May 6, 1621 
Chiefly from Original Sources 
a ie 
AZEL AMES, M.D., 


Member of the Pilgrim Society 
With Maps and Charts, showing the 
course of the Pilgrims, a Portrait of 
Governor Edward Winslow, and other 
Illustrations. 
8BvoO, $6.00, net. 


For sale everywher Send for 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York 


ircuiar lo 


A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
INDISPENSABLE TO ANY READER. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Pronouncing Dictionary 
OF 
Biography and Mythology 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


“ Revised to 1901.” 


PAFRAETS BOOK COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for New York State. 


| PaeersArsrevrs & 


WHY GO UPTOWN? 


The best assortment of Books 
suitable for Holiday Presents in 
the city. 


ESTATE OF HENRY MILLER, 


1 Barclay Street, 
Opp. Astor House. 


Call, 2205 Cortlandt 


A WORK OF TIMELY INTEREST. 

COLOMBIAN AND 

VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS. 

WILLIAM L, SCRUGGS, 

Extraordinary and Minister Pleni 
United States to Colombia and 


THE 


Venezuela 
With thr red 7] 
illustration 


and 
Price 2.50. 

BROW N & CO., 
Boston. 


ten full-page 


Pabljishers, 


Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
{ng in volume form reqt 
by an established house; } 
al terms; prompt, 
forwara treatment s3 
BOOKS,” 141 Hera!d 23d St, 
New York. 


Authors 


Publisher 


| TWO HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS 


EDITED BY ESTHER SINGLETON 


I. 


Romantic Castles and Palaces 


The novel idea which Miss Singleton introduced in her 
and 


“Turrets, Towers and Temples” 


tures’’ has been further developed. 
writers have been selected descriptions of the most 
wonderful castles and palaces, and the descriptions are 
accompanied with illustrations beautifully executed 


from photographs, 


The castles and palaces described (of which there are 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Italy, France, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Turkey, Sicily, 


48) are located in England, 


India, China, Japan, etc. 
Among the writers are: 


Profusely illustrated, and with decorative cover. 


Scott, Hawthorne, Dumas, Swinburne 
Stever.son, De Amicis, Gautier, Leigh Hunt, and others, 


| 
| 
| 


“Great Pic- 
From the great 
humorous. 
literature, 


novel of to-day, 


Il. 


Love in Literature and Art 


A collection from the 
scenes, avowals and moods of love, and the varieties 
of expression—tender, bashful, sorrowful, revengeful, 
It shows how love has been treated in 

from the ancient 

medizval romances and great dramatists, down to the 


great dramatists and novelists of 


writers, through the 


Selections have been made from the works of Shakes- 
peare, Balzac, [oliere, Gautier, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Spenser, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow, 


Meredith, Hawthorne, Kipling, etc, 


8vo. cloth, 


each $1.60 net. 


The illustrations are reproductions of pictures by Rubens, Ros- 
setti, Rembrandt, Burne-Jones, Botticelli, Watteau, and others, 


Postage, 15 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY 


372 Fifth Avenue, 
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New York. 
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such literatur now would be ignificant 
Next to George W. M. and T, J. Reynolds, , 
Smith w considered the most prolific 
story writer of his day, and among a cer- 
tain class of readers the most popular. In 


( 


Zs 


woe 


Dr. van Dyke's was too reactionary 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 
New York, Dec, 3, 1901. 


wont 


Paul's Epistle to Manhattaners. 
New York Times Saturday Review of Books 
Look here, John Pam, this thing of prod- 
ding a fellow about his years is bad enough 
under ordinary circumstance but when a 
man like you, born so near the beginning ¢ 
last century, undertakes to do it, I find 
worse even than fish stories 
It is far harder to endure It is time to 
draw th line, and I draw it before that 
vulgar reference to allusions contained in 
“my venerable friend,"" 1 get on my 
cle; so to speak, and pick up Paul's gaunt- 
let—net that ancient hat, which he says he 
hies into the ring—and I wait boldly 
the hyster next move Let us 1 
George Cary Eggleston out of this 
ther, if you please He i 
ring from a bad attack o 
fever, and should be allowed to recuperate 
in the bosom of his family. This fight bo 
to be conducted by John and Thomas alon 
And I say right here, while I think of it 
that I decline to have ing to do with 
John Paul's discarded hea ar, 
the end of a tongs to place in my cabinet 
ot ancient curiosities It ought to have 
been in some uch depository eighty years 
igo 

But as to this Paulish epistle 
in your Review or Books of 
(Dec. 7,) and in which its writer 
he rushes to ( Egglest defense 
because I assaulted a man older 
myself, I regard it as an insidious attack 
on my dear friend G. ¢ KE Why, r 
Editor, G. C. E., who, as I ild before, 
will leave out of this scrimmage, ts 
nine years my senior, and still in th 
of vigorous health Unlike John Paul, he 
is not ashamed of his y« 
decade or so he 
himself forty years and nine 
and his honesty in this respect 
to generous treatment I expect to 
him still forty when another decade « 
round, and long may he be abie to 
the hand of old Father Time 

But what is 
long and rambling letter? How 
tablish the assertion that the poor, wretch- 
ed perch are “ the gamest of game fish 
A parade of ichthyological and marine 
slang not prove the case As Seth 
the First, our Mayor-elect, remarked dur- 
ing the late campaign, ‘‘ Lobsters are rot 
affidavits I gave no provocation to John 
Paul or any other man to exhaust the ic- 
tionary. When I called for an apology to 
the fish kingdom from my friend, who shail 
be unnamed, for giving the highest prize 
for fighting qualities to the perch, I used 
the simplest word at hand—acanthopterysg- 
ious—to eapress my feelings. It left no ex- 
ecuse for Paul's retort, flinging Funk & 
Wagnalis at my head, and calling me 
‘ venerable 

“The bass is only a perch,” 
because it belongs to “the spiny-finned 
family.” Stuff! John Paul himself be- 
longs to “‘ the spiny-finned family.’’ Is he 
therefore a perch? He may be able to sail 
a sloop, but he'd better leave logic for oth- 
ers. His reasoning is like that of the boy 
celebrated in our juvenile school reader, 
who argued that the horsechestnut must be 
a chestnut horse. John Paul's contention 
that the plucky bass is really only a tame 
perch is as rational as to say that the brill- 
iant jingler of vagrom verse Is a duck, be- 
cause he was born webb-footed. (Two b's, 
Mr. Proof Reader, if you please.) John 
Paul, I am sure, can’t deny he was vorn 
that way, with genuine webb feet,-eleven 
and a half inches long, and splayed. But I 
don't blame him for it. He couldn't help 
himself, and Heaven forbid I should cast 
it up at him as a reproach, I am not that 
kind of a man. But—ad hominem—he 
should remember that people who live in 
glass and wear 


The 


leston's 


nus- 


“ave 
quarrel 


altog 
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anyth 
t t 
except a 


which T find 
this date 
says that 


‘ary yn's 


irs 
months old 


entitles 
defy 


does it es- 


does 


cries Paul, 


peculiar shoes 
shouldn't shy stones, or sinkers, or flopping 
at others Missiles have a knack 
sometimes of acting boomerangishly. 

No, John Paul is not a winged duck. The 
only thing feathery connected with him is 
his nom de plume. Now, let us see as to 
his claims to parade as a proficient jack 
tar. Let me give one illustration of his 
seamanship. Fifty or sixty years ago, 
when Paul tmposed himself upon Skipper 
James Gordon Bennett as an able seaman 
for duty on the yacht Namouna, his nau- 
ticar xnowledge was put to a disastrous 
test. The skipper having sung out to Paul 
to “‘ Let go the painter,’ Paul, it is related, 
actually loosened the rope holding a plank 
on which a sailor was daubing the side of 
the yacht with a fresh coat, and thus tum- 
bled the unlucky tar, paint pot and all, into 
Sandy Hook Bay. That's the kind of sea- 
manship of this Paul, who pokes fun at my 
nameless friend for not knowing a boom 
from a wheel. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me com- 
mend to this Paul the sacred words: Pisca- 
tor videbit; irascetur, dentibus suis fremet, 
et tabescet. T. B. CONNERY. 

New York, Dec. 7, 1901. 


on 
John Fiske and the Boston Tea 


Party. 
The New York Times Saturday Revtew of Books: 

Mr-~ Lioyd’s defense of John Fiske seems 
to require an answer. Let us adopt Mr. 
Lioyd’s scheme of reasoning and see whith- 
er it leads. Fiske devoted liberal space to 
the Boston tea party and described it in 
great detall, says your correspondent, be- 
cause Boston at the time “occupied the 
centre of the stage.” During the Liberty 
Pole conflicts in New York, leading up to 
the battle of Golden Hill, Gage being then 
in this city, and during the subsequent 
troubles culminating in the Marinus Wil- 
lett episode, when the troops departed for 
Boston, New Yerk was very much the 
“centre of the stage,” yet Fiske omitted 
most of these happenings and treated the 
rest in the scantiest possible manner. 
Again, at the time of the battle of Harlem 
Heights and of the capture of Nathan Hale, 
Manhattan Island was most decidedly the 
chief scene of the war. 

Surely Mr. Lioyd is not serious tn claim- 
ing that the words “In New York and 
Charleston, also, the consignees threw up 
their commissions" constitute a descrip- 
tion of a “tea party” or would conyey 
even to the liveliest imagination the faint- 
est hint that New York had treated its con- 
signment of tea exactly as Boston had 
done, the latter calling fofth on the part of 
Fiske this enthusiastic comment: “ Indeed, 
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SO sreat 
have gener 
Why was not 
event just 


jJustic 
party an as 
reference to New 
York's action in connection with the non- 
importation agreements, Mr. Lloyd quotes 
John Marshall to show that there was a 
| doubt as to whether or not the other colo 
|} nles broke their covenant Wh 
Fiske give New York the ber 
| doubt? Any who « 
with Fiske on cannot fail to 
struck with the ference of treatment 
cannot help concluding that Fiske |! 
to put it mildl ited New Y 
the fond admiration that he w 
to bestow on Boston 
We are justified, I 
that Fiske knew his 
then, as Mr, Lloyd 
never able to take 
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efit of that 
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John Pierpont Again. 

The New York Times & 
M:. Noah Brooks irticl 
on the Rev. John Pier 
teresting reading for one who 
Writer's case, when 
in the fortic was 
practiced in good 
First Class Reader i 
life had the additional privilege 
quaintance with him 
The writer well 
among other 
selections, 
Vast 
jel! Loe 

th L 
array 

(Paraphrased by himsel 
a schoolmate of name tem 
to that of the Highland Chi 
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our 
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schoolboy 


| pont’s 


remember 
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wilderness! nd ¢ 


om 


some 


w iz 
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Bryant's ** Thanatopis,”’ I remember, made 
a great impression on me id many a 
time, from those early day to the present 
I have found myself repeating the solemn 
opening lines of an anonymous soliloquy: 
"Tis midnight: in darkness the visi 

Flit solemn and slow Tr the « 
The hop« hey excited hes pert 

Laments o'er the wreck 

hind 
Some 


years ago I came ac among 
Leggat's delightful old gatherings, to 
loze it through a careless borrower shortly 
after, however,) a battered copy this 
“First Class Reader,’ and in looking 
its admirable selections in prose and verse, 
I was not surprised that it had left an 
during mark on my boyish mind, as doubt- 
less it has, greatly to their edification, with 
thousands of others. 

During the civil war, as Assistant 
tary of the Sanitary Commission and its 
resident representative in Washington, I 


ro 
(only 


of 


n- 
en 


Secre- 


was fortunate enough to become acquainted + 


with Mr. Pierpont, who, in his latter days, 
held a modest position in the Treasury De- 
partment. For, as Mr. Brooks intimates, 
his boldness of utterance against 
lic evils of his day had been made 
heavy cost to his worldly advantages 
opportunities 

Mr. Pierpont was naturally 
ested in the beneficent work 
mission—that remarkable outcom«e 
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enthusiasm; and in my 
with him on that and other 
irrepressible conflict I vivicily 


conversations ] and Miller were the principal contributors 
the | to a local magazine long since defunct. 
recall the Miller said a woman named Skinner was 
ruddy, handsome, ensitive countenan the best-paid employe, she receiving $25, 

en eyes still flashing with the scarce- | and the lesser (7) lights above named $10 
ly diminished vitality of the mas | each per week if there were any degrees 
l t ilver hair, the dignified carriage in common rty, Twain was the 
the tall erect figure that bellied his nez impec ; 
fourscore years . 
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The Ordeal of 
ELIZABETH 


The Story of an American Elizabeth 


Frontispiece by C. Allama Gilbert, 
Ornasmeutial cloth, gilt top, $1.59. 


One the most vivid pictures of moJern society 


that has been painted in years. Every woman who 
reads this book will be forced to form an opinion 
of what she wou'd have done if subjected to the 


same ordetl, 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
Author of “The Van Dweillers,’’ “The Bread Line,’ 
Iiustrated by Reseameyer, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


&c 


** Jules Verne at his best has‘given us rothing better 
than ‘The Great White Way.’ The story is a fascinating 
recital of romance, and the charm of it is, that it seems as 
though it might actually have happened. It is the story 
that one loses sleep over rather than turn down the corner 
ot a leaf." —TAiladelphia Record. 
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The Saalfield Publishing Co. call the attention of the gift giving public to the following new, 


original, instructive and entertaining illustrated books for the nursery and kindergarten. 


Jingleman 
Jack 


His pictures and rhymes 
Of the callings, the crafts 
And the trades of the times. 


Verses by James O'Dea. 
Mustrations by Harry Kennedy. 
Designed by C. J. Costello. 


Mr. Bunny, 
His Book 


Verses by Adah L. Sutton, 
IMlustrations by W. H. Fry. 


in Rhymes 
and Jingles 


Verses by Alexander Clarence Flick, 
IMustrations by Carl T. Hawley. 


One hundred and ninety stories of 
the beautiful myths of long ago, the 
wonderful adventures of the world's 
heroes and heroines; fully illustrated, 
with dozens of full-page pictures, and 
many pen and ink sketches. Hand- 
some front cover design in four colors. 


A full-page illustration printed in 
bright colors accompanies each verse. 
Over 100 large pages, unusually at- 
tractive front and back color desigas. 


A delight and a joy 
to the little ones. 


Seld wherever books are handled. Handsomely bound in boards, exceedingly bright cover designs, 4 to., price $1.25 each. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - - 


AKRON, OHIO. 
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The New Bork Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


OF BOOKS 
AND ART 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NEW YORK, DEC. 14, 1901.—32 PAGES. 


A LIBRARIAN'S ACHIEVEMENT. 


It probably does not rest with the edit- 
orial management of this literary news- 
paper to say which is the most interest- 
ing or most important item printed in 
these columns to-day. 


haps would agree completely either with 


Few readers per- 


its judgment on that matter or with the 
But it may be prop- 
to is the 


judgment of others. 


er to state which, our mind, 


most worthy of attention. teaders 
find this item 066., It 
the fact that Mr, John Cotton Dana, dur- 
ing four years as Librarian of the City 
Library of Springfield, 
duced the proportion of fiction read by 


will 


on Page records 


Mass., has re- 


its public 24 per cent. 

Of late 
signs, which those who look closely could 
observe, that a 
come against the overwhelming devotion 


of readers to popular fiction at the 
The pub- 


years there have been many 


reaction ere long would 
ex- 
pense of more serious reading. 
lishess themselves during the past year 
have believed that a reaction was bound 
to come within a reasonable period. Mr. 
Dana clearly has not waited for it, but 
has taken matters in his own hands, and, 
by the exercise of some kinds of force or 
art of which he 
has brought about this very large reduc- 
tion. of unfortunately 
does not te!l] what his methods have 
but he is widely known among men and 


his own profession as an ex- 


seems to be a master, 


Our item news 


been, 


women of 


tremely capable librarian, resourceful, 
purposeful, and determined. 

the Mr. Foster of the 
Public Library established 


called a ‘Standard Library,” 


Early in 
Providence 
what he 
comprising a collection of books which, 


year 


borrowing a phrase from De Quincey, he 
called 
lection of the world's best 


* books of power.”’ It was a col- 
literature, an- 


cient and modern, and Mr. Foster's pur- 


pose was thus to remind readers who | 


give excessive devotion to ephemeral 


books that there is something else in the 
world Mean- 
while Mr. Elmendorf of the Buffalo Pub- 


entitled to their attention. 


lic Library has set apart another collec- | 


tion brought together on 


not only 
of 


usefulness in 


embracing 


but 


broader lines, and 
other 


the 


“books of power,” works 


permanent rank and 
life of Mr. 
tion aims at meeting not only the schol- 
the 


intellectual man of the world 


man Elmendorf's 


active 
Mr. 


ar’s needs, but those of 
Dana 
proceeded somewhat 
Just 


said, we do not know, but he has accom- 


has on 


lines, what they are, as already 


plished results to which, let us hope, 
Foster and Mr. Elmendorf may offer par- 
allels. 

It has 


to us that 


this 


always seemed 


librarians of the country, in matter 


eral books, were the main hope of soci- 


ety. They, in a measure, can 


their 
but through silent and tactful influences 


output—not perhaps as autocrats, 
It is hopeless 
this The 
commonly are to promote its 
At 
best they can become influential only by 
the exercise of silence. They may select 
the flood books 


best the others. It is 


nounce class of literature. 
sults most 


circulation by calling attention to it. 


from enormous which 


seem and ignore 
usually beyond their province to take uy 
vid books, since critical journals exist in 
the world for the purpose of dealing with 
But the librarian has 
ld's 


He likes 


new ones 


his walls the wor 


good books. nothing better than 
his 
in numberless ways he 
Mr. 


available 


readers take them home, and 


to see 


can induce them 
em- 


the 


to do so. Dana seems to have 


ployed the methods with 


utmost skill. 
Mr. 


Librarian 


to 
growing collection for 


Dana now Newark as 


foes 


of that 


us 





somewhat | 








collec- ' 
and | 


different | 


Mr. | 


the 


control | 





for critical journals to de- | 
re- | 





within | 


store of great and 





which the City of "Newark, by means of 


its tax levy, has provided: a magnificent 


building, out of which, almost as soon as 
he had entered it, Mr. Hill, the librarian, 
voluntarily emerged a few months ago 
to take charge o” the Brooklyn Public 
Library. Here Mr, Dana will have a new 
field in which to employ his arts. We 
desire to extend to him a sincere wish 
for another 24 per cent. in Newark—pro- 
vided Mr. Hill had not already reduced 
the percentage to the lowest limit. 


REAL JUVENILE BOOKS. 


In these days there are a great many 
the 
business of writing what they fondly be- 





men and some women engaged in 


books suitable for boys and 
Now, juvenile books 
By real juvenile books we do not 


lieve are 


girls. real are 
scarce, 
mean boi ks which are juvenile, for they 
are altogether too numerous; but books 
which are attractive and suited for the 
young. The average editor who sets out 
to select stories for boys selects just the 
sort of stories that boys despise. 
the editor has to think of the 
the for the 
pay generally for the literature which the 
Wither 
think 


sure, de- 


mands of parents, parents 
the parents 


think, 


boys and girls read. 


think, or the editors they 
goody-goody literature, a cross between 
books 


newspapers, or 


Sunday school and “ patent 


side ”’ books in which 
boys and girls are represented as doing 
of 


real life by about one boy or girl in every 


all sorts wonderful things, done in 


fifty million. 
As literature the average juvenile book 


is so bad as to be absolutely indescrib- 


able, and the good fathers and mothers | 


all 
suggestion of evil in their stories appear 


who demand that editors shall avoid 


to have no concern about the debasement 
of taste, the destruction of artistic ideals, 
and the cultivation of vulgarity caused 
by books. 
There which 


these trashy and sensational 
been books 
fully deserved the The 
piece of them all, a book which 


delight 


have juvenile 


name. master- 
is still 
read with by boys, and which 
preaches a finer and stronger and truer 
school 


Rugby,” in 


sermon than 
book, is 
which the boys are real boys, and hence 
to other 
the 


and 


any mere Sunday 


Tom Brown at 


are comprehensible real boys. 


And then 
Winifred’s 


admirable St. 


Alcott's 


there were 


stories; Miss 


little people of both sexes were the real ; 
| m¢ 


Stevenson 


Louis 
book 


Island,” 


Robert 
juvenile 


thing, too. 
when he 


but it 


wrote a real 


turned out ‘ Treasure 
parents because it 


of wicked 


shocks 
the 


many 


with doings men. The 


} same thing is true of Sir Samuel Baker's 


“Cast Up by the Sea.” 

But the 
of juvenile literature that the 
the 
Marryat 


does it ever occur to editors 
average 
of 


and G. 


boy would rather read novels 


Scott and Cooper and 


P. R. James and Alexander Dumas than 


the wretched stuff which is prepared for | 


the especial ‘consumption of the young 
Bill Nye 
reference to 


different matter, ‘‘ A boy is no fool.” It 


mind. It was who once re- 


marked, in an 
may 
of Eve are not fools either, and they are 
not easily to be taken in by the sawdust- 
What 


story 


stuffed dolls of juvenile literature. 
the average boy and girl like is a 
in which there is plenty of action, and in 
which the good people are victorious and 
the brought to punishment. 


guilty are 


| The fact that there are wicked persons 
of restricting public devotion to ephem- 


in a story will not hurt a boy or a girl, 
provided the wickedness is not of a sort 


which Juvenal would have kept far from 


the house in which there is a boy, and | 


provided that the moral law is never out- 


raged by the triumph of the wrongdoer. 
And it is for such reasons that boys and 


girls like to read about the human beings 


| created for them by the great masters of 


the fiction of incident. These people are 


much better than the make-believe boys | 


and girls of the average juvenile story. 


| HISTORY AND THE NOVEL. 


Instead of making novels out of his- 


tory, M. René Bazin has been making 


with his novels—quite a different 
difficult; 


in his case notably much more profitable 


history 
undertaking, and much more 
We trust that many of our readers 
remember the and the yalue of 
“La Terre qui Meurt,” (“The Passing 
of the Farm,”) noticed in this Revisw 
It was a singularly attractive 


and informing story—half idyl, half trag- 


also. 


charm 


last year. 


NEW YO.uK, 
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in- 
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| race 
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| understand than to censure. 


deals | 


altogether | 
| mans 
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} suspect 
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edy—of the fatal decay which, under the 
conditions of modern agriculture and 
modern transportation, has come upon 
the farming of great areas in France, es- 
M. Bazin’s latest 
work, “‘ Les Oberlé,” deals with a tragedy 
more poignant, coupled with an idyl but 
little less tender—the slow death of all 
that is essentially and_ traditionally 
French through the Germanizing of Al- 
The apparently 
only last year, and the book is therefore 


pecially in Normandy. 


sace, time is recent, 


a study of the Alsace of to-day, of the 
forces at work there, of their actual ef- 
fect, of the national 


and, necessarily, 


| character of the two races involved. 


M, 
than a teller of tales, though his gift in 


Bazin is even more of an observer 
the latter order is unusual and even pre- 
cious. They are some- 


but they 


His persons live. 


what minutely described, ex- 
press themselves also, fit their surround- 
ings, and develop. Undoubtedly they are 
meant to enforce a 


the 


theme preconceived 
But 
It is a proof of the verity 


by author and to illustrate it. 
they do so. 
of his study, of his sympathy and insight 
The result 


One 


as well as of his good faith. 
is extremely enlightening. 
Oberlé without 


the 


read “ Les retaining a 


Alsace of to-day, 


Strange, sad transition 


proceeding there, indelibly 


with the men and women to whose lives | 


we are introduced. It is not a wholly 


new type of historical novel. Several of 


our own writers have done like work for 
the South, and half a century ago Mrs. 
Stowe set the example that has never 
But M. Bazin's work 
has a value peculiarly its own. 
of 


relations the 


the 


would the 
French 


still 


who study 


and the Germans, struggle 


going on between thera, and its 


probable outcome, this book is really in- 


dispensable, 


M. Bazin is an ardent patriot. 


loves 


his land passionately and proudly 


| and with all the more pride and passion, 


perhaps, because he cannot help seeing 


how, in some important regards, France 


the 


that seeks absolute control 


is ill-matched with * conquering 
in Al- 
does not hate the Germans, 
he finds the hatred for them of those of 
to deal 


them in the Rhenish provinces easier 


sace If he 


with 
to 


countrymen who have 


He is scru- 


the Germans, but with 


that 


pulously fair to 


the air of feeling the fairer and 


truthful 
will like 


re he is the less his readers 


them. In the words of his hero, 


does not condemn; he compares,” 


the 


‘he 
surprised if reader 


the 


cannot be 
But 


and 


condemns. reader, condemn as 


| he will, cannot resist the feeling that the 


as M. 
are the stronger, and in the end will pre- 
the old Al- 
the old 


they 


Germans, Bazin presents them, 


vail. They will not convert 


the whom 


Satians or 


life 


younger in 
takes deep root; but gradually 
will impose their rule, for they are mak- 
to it 


submission and 


the 


ing co-operation 


with it condition of prosperity and 


even of comfort Already the 


are nearly all in Germany, and the Ger- 


steadily 


are strengthening thei) 


hold on industry and commerce. If they 


repress on the one hand, they incite, en- 


courage, ‘ tempt” on the other. 


and of its ultimate result, M. Bazin, we 


has little—sadly little—doubt. 


AN IMPERSONALNOVELIST. 


recent lecture by Englishman 


the 


In a 
Mr 


an 


Thomas Hardy is classed among 


| great few impersonal writers—with Shakes- 


and to the 
this will 
The power 
work and 
point of view is 
possibilities 


for instance, student 


of contemporary 


peare, 
literature seem 


a statement fairly just. 


outside his 
his 


fine 


standing never 


intruding own one 


whose of distinction in 
art, no matter how deeply desired by the 
author, is but seldom achieved, and, apart 
from the art, the coldness of the position 
mocks the ardor of the author who 
tains {t. We want always, do we not, a 
little of himself—of the man who chisels, 
or paints, or writes imperishably? 

Shakespeare was impersonal, but he was 
above all things intensely human in his 
searching studies of his brother mam Mr. 
Hardy's attitude is rather different. One 
a@ little the value of the cold 
of his tronic tragedies when 
contrasts them with Thackeray’s 
running commentary of gently cynic 
humor that so graciously holds a candle~ 
and we care for the candle, we confess, as 
much as for the game! 

Mr. Hardy is quite consistent, and never 


drops his mask to comment on his way- 


sus- 


questions 
pastorals 
one 


DECE 





cannot | 


relentlessly | 


associated | 


To those | 


He | 





markets 


| appres on a a fine pecimen 


Of this, | 


| good and delightfully 
of | 





MBER 


ward heroines, his curious,heroes, his in- 
imitable peasants. In_his artistic detach- 
ment is to be found perhaps the sécret 
of his power of style, which is of a sim- 
plicity that fs a touchstone of surety and 
grace of language. Thé 
beauty of nature is 
exquisitely true, and shows the ‘profound 
study of the craftsman who ‘uses 
fine things that efface the rose.” 

Nature Is near and dear to him, and there 
is the of the well 
of the his presentation. 
times, however, feel that Mr. 
by the very quality 
him over other 


and 
of 


strength 
his transcription 


never 


accuracy lover as as 
Some- 
Hardy 
that 


novelists 


artist in 
we 
loses excess of 
gives 
of the late Victorian era, and through lack 
of the humanizing element fails to infuse 
with the 
add security of appreciation to thé admira- 
tien he 


pessimism of 


precedence 


his prose quality which would 

Even if one defines this as 
pirit, there is 
to wonder at the steadiness with which Mr. 
Hardy his the 
tragic the lips 
of his 

It is 
Mr 


though several of 


receives. 
still room 
through 
the 


gods 
from 


sacrifices to 
slipping of cup 
characters 
the nature of things that 
rk 
his 


iccess in a 


not in 
popular, 


for 


Hardy’ Ww should be 


books 


insta 1ed s wide meas- 


nee, gall 


but artistic merit alone. 
In “ Far 
“ The 


written 


gh 
Madding 
his 
gave a 
the fl 


ure, not throu 


From the Crowd” and 
W oodlanders 
books, he 


ion of 


beautifully 
of 


human 


most 
glimpse his 
ire in 


relentless vi 


deve into such a cruel 


which loped 
in ** Jude 


realism in thi 
! 


nature 
the Obscure 
true 


novel may be 


to life 1ope it is not—but it is 
of the abnormal! Zola 
way be helpful to 
Whereas, hi 


that 1 


though we 


kind, and can in no 


the world. 


life 


literature or 
have 


the 


of peasant 
ilmost ideal—they 

that enduringly 
think, 


English lit- 


pictures 
a charm are 


simple portral will 


give him p!ace, one ventures to 


among the writ« in modern 


erature, 


Ar- 
his 


and 


Mr. 

Mr. Arnold’s nold has 
Second Record. ‘‘ Record 
Letters,"’ 

pearance, style, and arrangemer 
** Record of American first ed ms, pub- 
lished in the late Spring Tike the first 
* Record the present volume is in the ad- 
mirable typography of the Marion 
The hed in an edition limited 
to 2 copies on Japan paper 


paper, 


William Harris 
just issue d 
of Books 
unlit m in ap- 
with his 


Press 
book is publis 
116 copies 
numbered 
from 30 to 


and 
hand-made 
29 and 


on American 
respectively from 1 to 
145. Copies of either edition not already 
subscribed for are to be had of Messrs 
Dodd, Mead & Co. at $12.50 and $25 net per 
The volume brief descrip- 
tions of ind autographs collected by 
Mr. Arnold and him at Bangs’s 
May 7 and § of this year. The Record 

gives the cost of item in red, its s 
ing black statement as to 
the of u ought of 
tion 


copy. contains 
books 
old by on 
ilso 
each 
and a 
and whether t 
sector, or at auc 

thirty-five f 


price in 


year 


l-page 
pages 
f simile of 


three 


ograph 
of extremely ra a ns a 
* Helen hort poem 
whing, in th 
of a pri 
suffic 


Arnold sale 


vately printed leaflet of two pages 


iently rar o have brought $40 at the 


ographs reproduced in- 
Coleridge, written in 
Homer 


on of t 1 


and a 
ript 


ipman's 
inusc 
Cowden- 


To Charles 
th 


the interest collectors 


Ciarke 
ord of and sales 
prices, the ager te of the latter being 
nearly twice the original cost of the items— 
the biblic hical interest 

] and 

d mett 


will cost 


attaching 
rare auto- 
with unusua 
of the 
Marion Press, 

lways a marked 
Press books, 


Japan 


beautiful ty 
Mr. Hopkin pre ) 

Marion 
particularly ] 


feature of the coming 


out copies 


The vol 


ime 


Mr 


ten-page 
“The Col- 


be 
and 


essay by 
which 
okish in 


will 
spirit 


lector 
found 


tone, 


Sensational Advertising, 

Times Saturday Review of Books: 
book advertising are 
audacious. I admire 
me that your 
voices and 
not exactly 


The New York 
Your articles on 
them. But it occurs to 
simile of the loud yelling of 
the loud yelling of type is 
proper. We disregard the hulla- 
baloo, and the whisper is inaudible, but 
the flaring advertisements we can pass by, 
and do; and I think it may safely be said 
that a person of taste is not likely to 
buy a book which Is paraded as some 
while I may add that I have secured my 
choicest books by heeding the small an- 
nouncements which forced themselves upon 
my attention because of their modesty. It 
would seem that the wise publisher with 
a good book to offer, if he dots not desire 
the limit of space suggested, will at least 
not have his advertisements read like a 
circus poster; that no danger 
threatening those who dare use refinement 
{in their announcements, provided the book 
can stand refined advertising; but rather 
that the subdued tone will secure the sort 
of conspicuousness sought for the 
of sight, in respect to its non-use, has de- 
cided advantage over that of hearing. 
GEORGE W, ULLMAN, 
New York, Dec. 7, 1901, 


cannot 


are: 


there is 


sense 


14, 1901. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Latest Items About the Doings of 


Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 


THE NEw YorkK Times SATURDAY 
OF Books 


Tue New York TIMEs. 
Telegraph-Cable Company.) 
Dec, 13.—A promis- 
ing effort to popularize the 
writings of George Borrow 
by Hodder & 
their Red 
a forthcom- 
Isobel 


REVIEW 


Copyright, 1901, 
Beda French 


= ONDON, 


will be made 
Stoughton in 
Leather Series, 
ing volume of which contains the 
Jerners episode, which appears half 
‘Lavengro” and half in tomany 
Rye.”” Thomas Seecombe, who edits this 
rather daring extract, was assistant 
editor of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” He is about to bring out, 
in collaboration with Dr 
Nicoll, a ‘“‘ Historic Sketch 
English Literature.” 





of Modern 


After many the 
of Gabriele 


appearance 


rraphy 
Rossetti is about to make its 

As the progenitor of the 
Rossettis of English art and literature, 
he was an interesting figure, but he 
even more than that, being a patriot 
a poet as well. Many letters to 
from Mazzini and other celebrities 
to be included in the volume. 


years, autobiog 


and 
and 
are 


*,° 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce “ 
Adventures of Captain John Smith,” 
which must be, of new treat- 
ment the famous autobiographical 
sketch of that worthy pioneer of Virginia 
and friend of Pocohontas. The author, 
E. P. Roberts, has endeavored to 
plify and clarify the original narrative, 
and has drawn also on the writings of 
Smith's contemporaries. 


course, a 
of 


“Linesman,” who 
book of the South African war, which 
first madé@ its appearance serially in 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, has finally been 
identified as Capt. Maurice C. R. Grant, a 
Devonshire officer now at the front. 

*,* 


wrote a _ striking 


The biography of Lord Salisbury, by F. 
D. How, who is already known alightly 
as an author of similar works, will first 
make its appearance in serial form in 
the columns of Good Words 

°,°* 

The copyright of George Eliot's The 
Mill on the Floss” expires early in the 
new year, and several cheap editions are 
known to be on the stocks. 

*,* 

The Russian Government has now done 
all it can to help Maxim Gorky’s pro- 
digious success, unless, indeed, it at- 
tempts to suppress his books altogether, 
which, with the Tolstoi trouble on its 
hands, it would hardly dare hazard. 
Gorky is already the most popular of 
contemporary Slavonic authors after 
Tolstoi, and the Moscow incident has 
been telegraphed all over the world, and 
most of the London and Paris papers 
de much space thereto. 

%, . 


vote 


Dr. Conan Doyle's assertion in a speech 

a recent Scott dinner in Edinburgh 
that he puts “Count Robert of Paris” 
in the forefront of Scott's novels, seems 
calculated to stir up considerable lit- 
erary discussion in these dull, unexciting 
days for literature. 

o,* 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll intimates to-day 
that F. W. Robinson, the prolific and 
once very pupular novelist, died poor. 
He had a hard struggle during his declin- 
ing years, and was in a sense a literary 
sponsor of many men of the present 
hour, including Jerome K. Jerome, I. 
Zangwill, Barrie, Kernahart, and Phill- 
potts, some of whose earliest efforts 
saw light in The Home Chimes, a little 
magazine which Robinson edited. 

E. A. D. 


at 


Ghehseponre in 1901. 


The year now drawing to a close, which 
was full of bibliographical surprises in the 
form of record prices, witnessed none 
greater than those connected with the 
name of Shakespeare. The elder Quaritch 
scoffed at the man who paid £1,700 for a 
first folio Shakespeare in 1899, calling it an 
“exaggerated” price. He concluded his 
criticism with the remark: “‘ According to 
some persons, it was a great wave of 
public appreciation that raised the value 
of the first Shakespeafe to an unprece- 
@ented sum, and their opinion is that the 
wave will go on increasing in strength and 
volume forever. .As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the real value of the volume may be 
set down as about £1,100." 

Thus spoke the all-wise Dibdin of De- 
cember, 1899. In July, 1901, his son, now in 
charge of the Quaritch rare book establish- 
ment in Piccadilly, gave the “unprecedented 
sum” of £1,720 for a smaller and a re- 
bound copy, which did not compare with 
the £1,700 example, though it was in re- 
markable condition. One of the under- 
bidders at the sale of May, 1897, when a 
copy of the “ Merchant of Venice "—1600, 
the Roberts issue—sold for £815, ridiculed 
in like manner the man who was willing to 
give such a sum for a quarto Shakespeare, 
In February, 1901, the same critic was one 
of the eager (and unsuccessful) competitors 
for the “ Titus Andronicus,’ that brought 
£620—the record price for a Shakespeare 
play. 

These instances eloquently fllustrate the 


and informing story—half idyl, half trag- 
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THE INSECT BOOK. 


By LELAND O 
16° colored 


Howarp. Illustrations 
ind 32 black and white full 
page, taken direct from the insects them- 
selves, and nearly 300 text cuts. Price, 
$3.00 net, 


THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. 


By Dr. W. J. HoLuanp. Illustrations 
48 plates in colors and many text cut 
1,000 species pictured. Price, 


NATURE’S GARDEN. 


: BLANCHAN. Illustrations 
plates in colors, 48 black 


and white. Priee, $3.00 net. 


who love the country and life 


It is magnificently 
lications. 


Payable $1.00 Down and $1.00 
Per Month. 


azine 
remjtted with order 5 per cent. 
NOTE.—If the books are 
returned at our expense and the 
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order at 
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a special library edition of our seven nature books, 
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DE C E MBE R 14, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE TIMES OF 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AIFERICA 


THE NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


With Remarkable Color Photographs 


bound 
label and gilt top, to offer exclu- 
LIFE IN AMERICA. Follow- 
comprising the set. The prices 


net prices of the regular edition: 


THE MUSHROOM BOOK. 


By Nrva L. MARSHALL. Illustrations— 
24 colored plates, 24 black and white; 
over 100 text cuts. Price, $3.00 net. 

BIRD NEIGHBORS, 

By NELTJE BLANCHAN. Iilustrations 
48 colored plates. Price, $2.00. 

BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE 

HUNTED. 

By NELTJE BLANCHAN. Illustrations— 
48 colored plates. Price, 82.00, 

BIRD HO7IES. 
RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 
colored plates and 50 ¢ 

Price, $2.00 net. 


By A 
tions—16 
pictures 


Illustra- 
ther 


We have sold 76,000 copies up to th> present time at the prices quoted. 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA jg the 


under the 
illustrated and is absolutely unique 


most beautiful magazine for all 
open sky. L. H. BAILEY is its editor. 
among American pub- 


Price, 25c. per copy; $3.00 per year. 


THIS IS THE OFFER EXPRESSED IN FIGURES: 


The total price of the seven volumes in regular edition 
Country Life in America, one year, is 


~ SPECIAL OFFER 


Seven volumes Library Edition, with colored plates 
Twelve numbers of Country Life in America 


ALLFOR 


5 $15.00 


Send your order at once with One Dollar, 
when the 
express, 
will start with the November number, 


books will be sent by prepaid 
and the subscription to the mag- 
beginning Volume one. If cash is 
making the price $14.25 net. 
on examination they may be 
this offer at any time. 
prompt service: 


Send your 
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folly of the critics who place a fixed price 
on a book rarity and say: “‘ Thus far and 
no further shall it go." No man can cor- 
rectly prophesy matters of this kind, and 
particularly in relation to the works of the 
world’s greatest poet. The two continents 
have been drained nearly dry of their 
Shakespearian folios and quartos. Most 
existing copies can be traced to-day, and 
the collectors who are bidding at auction 
with such unabated enthusiasm are aware 
of the superlative rarity of the treasures 
for which they are eagerly competing. The 
limit in prices assuredly has not yet been 
reached. 


The recent McKee sale, which established 
three fresh Shakespeare records, furnished 
a significant instance of the present biblio- 
graphical interest in the poet. Earlier in 
the year another part of this great library 
brought forward four new records, while 
English sales supplied eight additional 
records. A list of these prices should be of 
interest, and accordingly THE New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW OF Books prints 


the following: 

1. First follo mnakespeare, 12% by 8% 
inches, margins of four leaves repaired, 
morocco, by Bedford, the £1,700 copy, with a 
portion of the outer margin of the title page 
cut off, and fragments of the text of four 
leaves lacking, was in the original, calf, 
(July 16, 1901,) £1,720. 

2. “Titus Andronicus,” 1611, second known 
edition, unbound, several uncut leaves; 
the two British Museum copies are imper- 
fect, Feb 26, 1901,) £620. 

3. “* Rape of Lucrece,” 1624, third edition, 
morocco, by Bradstreet; W. A. White of 
Brooklyn has the first edition, 1504; the 
second edition, 1616, is in the Lenox Li- 
brary, (fourth McKee sale,) $1,925. 

4. * Poems,’ 1640, portrait remargined, 
morocco, by Bedford, (fourth McKee sale,) 


1,250. 
ot % ‘Whole Contention,” &c., without 
“ Pericies,”’ (King Henry VI., Parts Il. and 
III.,) 1619, morocco, by David, (third Mc- 
Kee sale,) $700. 

6. “ Pericles,"’ 1619, third edition, original- 
ly printed with the “ Whole Contention,” 
unbound, a minute fragment of the date 
lacking, (Feb. 25, 1901,) £100. 

7. Fourth folio, 1685, 1b by_9 inches, old 
morocco, (Edwards sale ay 20, 1901,) £100. 

8. “* History of Henrie the Fourth,” (King 
Henry IV., Part L.,) 1500, second edition, 
lacking title ges modern morocco, (third 
McKee sale,) i 

9. “Venus and Adonis,” 1675, late but 
very rare edition, morocco, by Bradstreet, 
(fourth McKee sale,) $450. 

10. “Henry the Firth 1617, the second 
edition, date and part of last line cut off 
as e, morocco, Gaea 1901,) £81. 

ward the 1509, second 
edition: some headlines cut into, half 
bound; the Wirth BO copy which brought 
£3 Ss in 1812, (Ma ) £68. 

12. “Sir John Oldcastle, ¢ 1600, first edi- 
tion, the issue with Shakespeare's name, 
modern morocco, (third McKee sale,) £58. 

12. “ Richard the Second,” 1634, the first 
edition in quarto form that was divided 
into acts and scenes, title backed 
and date erased, calf, (May 6, = 


Birth of Merlin,” . 
russia, Jolley's copy, (third 


, Noble Kinsmen,” 1634, first 
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Noble Kinsmen" 


Shakespeare unquestion- 
ably contributed. 


All four plays are high- 
ly valued because of the Shakespearean 
interest, and all are rare. A third folio 
Shakespeare, fine in many ways but lack- 
ing two leaves, that brought £385 April 
22, 1901, should be mentioned on account 
of the price. The record copy is the one 
that brought £435 in June, 184. The latter 
was in old calf, measured 13% by 8%, and 
had the 166% title page inserted. 

ROBERT F. RODEN. 


Fine Book Bindings, 


Some five or six hundred bindings, 
senting forty or more binders, 
view at the Putnam book 
the notable American 
sented as well as 
whose work is not now to be else- 
where. A most interesting feature of the 
display is, however, the bindings that have 
been executed by G. P. Putnam's Sons at 
their own establishment, known as the 
Knickerbocker Press, at New Rochelle, N 
Y. The binding done at this Putnam estab- 
lishment is for the most part what is called 
“commercial” binding, but some very 
creditable special binding is also done that 
has increased largely in merit from year 
to year during the past seven or eight 
years. A most interesting comparison that 
it is possible to make is between the bind- 
ings executed at The Club Bindery and 
those executed at the Knickerbocker Press 

Miss Prideaux is represented in the Put- 
nam exhibit by a number of examples of 
mcst delightfully executed beok bindings 
Many of the books that have been bound 
by her are the Vale and Kelmscott books, 
and these beautiful books have been beau- 
tifully bound by her in such a way that it 
is by no means surprising she stands quite 
supreme as a woman binder. 

A charming copy of Pic kering’s Diamond 
edition of Virgil that nestled in one of the 
exhibition cases had the signature of 
Zaehnsdorf upon it. A copy of Tennyson's 
Poems with photographic illustrations had 
a painted vellum cover that introduced the 
figure of King Arthur upon the front and 
Queen Guinevere upon the back of the 
book. The binder was Cedric Chivers. 

One of the most pleasing examples of the 
Knickerbocker Press binding shown was 
that upon a copy of Miss Elizabeth Luther 
Cary'’s Rossetti in full leather, tooled and 
injlaid. The double was also inlaid and the 
flies were watered silk. 

A beautiful example of the work of Otto 
Zahn showed the mirror polish for which 
Mr. Zahn is famous. Other American 
binders that contributed one or more bind- 
ings were Macdonald, Stikeman, and Miss 
Starr of Chicago. Among the French bind- 
ings that are deserving of more extended 
notice than can here be given were those 
by Gruel, Lorti, Launette, Merius Michel, 
Chambolle Duru, and De Samblanck Weck- 
esser. The same is true of the following 
English and other binders, viz.: Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Roger de Coveriey, Douglas Cock- 
erell, H. Wood, the Hamstead Bindery, 
Marquess of Londonderry Bindery, (The 
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BOOKS TO BE PROUD OF 


| “Alaska”—The E. H. Harriman 
| Expedition. “The finest example 
of the publisher’s art that the present 

{season has produced,” is a press 

| opinion. 2 vols. $15.00 net. 

“The Furniture of Our Forefath- 
ers.” First on the Times List of 

| fine holiday books—nearly $40,000 
worth already sold. 2 vols. $20.09 
net. 

Kipling’s “Kim.” “The only un- 
doubted work of genius published 
this year.” $1,50. 

| “Camera Shots at Big Gamz”— 

| Wallthan. Theodore Roosevelt says 
this collection of wild animal photo- 
graphs can never be duplicated. 

| $10.00 net. 

; “Old Songs for Young America.” 
A most charmingly sifustrated col- 
lection of the oldest “classic” songs 
of childhood. $2.00 net. 

FitzGerald’s Works—Limited Var- 
| forum Edition—(In Press). Edition 
| strictly limited. Write for particu- 
| lars. 

“Photography as a Fine Art”— 
| Caffin. A-superbly illustrated work 
| showing the best that has been done 
| in photography. $3.00 net. 
| _ Writings of Col. Wm. Byrd. Col. 
| Byrd was the greatest man of let- 
| ters previous to Benjamin Franklin. 
Set and Printed by De Vinne. 

$10.00 net. 

| The New Nature Library, (Color 
Photographs). “No one can afford 
|to be without this well-planned 
| series.” 
| The Temple Dickens. A beauti- 
| ful edition of this popular author, 
|in full limp lamb skin, gilt edges, 
| etc. 40 vols. 80c each. 

“A Modern Antaeus.” By the 
author of “An Englishwoman’s Love 
| Letters,” which sold 250,000 in the 
United States alone. $1.50 net. 
| “Bob Son of Battle”—(Illustrated 

Edition). Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
| more has made 24 photographic 
illustrations from the actua! scenes 
of this “dog classic” in northern 

England, which add greatly to the 

enjoyment of the book. $1.50 net. 


All are to be seen at our new store 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Publishers, 
34 Unioa Square, East, New York. — York. 


DRAW POKER. 


David Curtis, author of most of the 
** poker ifte rature "' in The Sunday Sun for 
six years past, has written and published 
“The Science of Draw Poker.’ A compre- 
hensive treatise, already accepted as stand- 
ard in many clubs. Royal octavo, 212 pages. 
Cloth, $1. Leather, $2. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by David A. Curtis, 116 
Nassau Street, New York. 





Hemstead,) the Guild of Women Binders, 
L. Bianchard, and Joharna Birkenrvuth. 


The Calendars for 1902, 


As to the calendars for the coming year, 
there never were handsomer ones. From 
Dutton & there come “In Friendship’s 
Name Calendar’’ in two forms, “ Sweet 
Blossom Calendar,’ the prettiest of floral 
gifts, and the ‘‘ Heavenly Guidance Calen- 
dar,”’ and a superb one, “ The Elite Calen- 
dar,” and therein are presented all the 
sports and amusements of the day. “‘ The 


Co 





; for 


Horse Show Calendar” (Stokes) brings 
back recollections of the great equine ex- 
hibition. And ought not the dogs to be 
thought of in the year 1902? Meisenheimer 
of Milwaukee has published “The Dog 
Show Calendar,’ and here are photographs 
of those canines which sport the blue rib- 
bon. ‘The Little Holiday Makers Calen- 
dar’’ (Stokes) will delight the little ones, 
the handsome colored plates tell of 
Christmas, the Fourth, and all the coming 
festivities. 


Princeton University Calendar for 
thoroughly distinctive as college 
go, and is, perhaps, more truly 
than the average mercantile and 
calendar. Upon heavy orange col- 
ored cards, thirteen in number, we have 
printed from woodcuts carved in antique 
style the usual necessary data for finding 
the day of the week and of the month, be- 
ginning with a cover in which the seal of 
the university is displayed between two 
crouching tigers of more or less conven- 
tionalized design. Above the “ data" men- 
tioned are sheets of heavy half-tone paper, 
caught at the corners to the cards, and 
containing in forme of various design in 
the colors of the university, half-tone re- 
productions of photographs of portraits and 
scenes of college life—the teams, at rest 
and at play; the exterior and interior of 
the university buildings, while the por- 
traits range from that of President Patton 
to Capt. Pell. 


“ The 
1902" is 
calendars 
arttstic 
fancy 


“Count Hannibal,” by Stanley J. Wey- 
man, is being published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. It ts a historical romance of 

| the time of Charles XI. of France. 








N 
COLUMBIA. 


Acting President Butler On the 
Changes During the Past 
Twelve Years. 


the dinner given by the 
Alumni of Columbia , Uni- 
versity on Dec. 10 to ex-Presi- 
dent Seth Low, the Acting 
President of the university, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, made 
the following address in re- 
sponse to the toast ‘‘ Educational Changes 
of Columbia During the Past Twelve 
Years: " 





There fs a noble line in the Agamemnon 
with which the Chorus greets the hero at 
his entrance upon the scene. “How shall I 
greet thee,” cries the Chorus—‘ How shall 
I do thee reverence so as neither to over- 
step nor to fall short of the due need of af- 
fection?’’' This same query confronts him 
who would speak of the new Columbia and 
its relation to the college of an older day, 
and whose pleasant task it is to dwell for a 
few moments upon the happy and fortunate 
changes of the last half score of years. 

No words on this topic, however few they 
be, would do it justice without mention of 
that great man, true prophet of what was 
to be, whose spirit I like to think has been 
with us through all these dozen years and 
whose joy in the completed work of his dis- 
tinguished successor would be as great as if 





he himself had been spared to guide to full | 


consummation the forces and the tendenctes 
that he knew and measured so well Dr. 
Barnard hewed the blocks of which 
new Columbia has been built; his clear vis- 
ion foresaw the massive structure that was 
to rise and his persistent. will had already 
entered upon its building All honor in 
these days of our rejoicings and our tri- 
umphs to the great soul who labored so 
earnestly for Columbia in the day of smaller 
things! 

Nature makes no leaps, say the men of 
science Columbia has made none. Our 
great university of to-day is the product of 
powerful forces long at work in our own 
academic body, in this great city, and in 
that boundless realm where ideas rule un- 
challenged and unimpeded. No part of our 
honorable past has been surrendered. No 
old and tried ideal has been abandoned or 
forgotten. The personal and civic virtues, 
the religious 
zeal for sound learning are as dear to the 
Columbia of to-day as they ever were. Co- 
lumbia College, maker of men and of gen- 
tlemen, stands where it has stood for a 
long century and a half, ready as always to 
serve the State and to promote true re- 
ligion and that knowledge which has for its 
foundation wisdom, 

When Mr. Low entered upon his memor- 
able Presidency the psychological moment 
had arrived. Just such qualities of prac- 
tical wisdom, open-mindedness and fair- 
ness as he in high degree were 
needed in order to transmute Into effective 
power the forces which were then little 
more than a magnificent spectacle. A verit- 
able Niagara of ideas, pouring forth in 
splendid and sonorous waste, was to be 
harnessed as driving power to the ma- 
chinery of a great university. The task 
was accomplished, and the university to- 
day sheds the rays of its kindly and help 
ful light wherever scholarship is known 
and wherever human service is needed. 

The modern American university is in 
many respects singularly like its prototype 
the Middle Ages. For us, as for the men 

g ago, free intellectual activity, the 
investigate and to inter in let- 
philosophy, h wait 

But when the highest 
intellectual activity was once stimu 
lated and = intellectual aroused 
nothing but a great univer with 
juipment of libraries, of ries, 
men could po itisfy : in- 
tellectual activity this 
found mmanding 
in life in the decade that 
the close of the war between the 
For them and with them Eliot transf« 
Harvard; fe them and with them Gilman 
founded Johns Hopkin for them and 
them Low the way to the organization 
of the new Columbia 
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modern 


tury Columbia stands first of all for the 
broad basis of a Mberal education and then 
fcr the severest and most precise training 
of the. specialist in scholarship. To give 
that liberal education in the most catholic 
spirit and by the most effective means is 
the glad task of the old college. Some day 
may it net be too far distant—every de- 
partment of our special training will rest 
upon that liberal education as its basis. 
The policy has already been declared; tt 
remains for generous friends of higher edu- 
cation to make it practically possible. 

Columbia stands for the education of 
specialists in the arts and sciences by the 
most thorough methods according to the 
highest standards. In the application cf 
science to technology and to industry, in 
the serious and patient study of medicine, 
in the scholarly approach to the principles 
and practice of the law and of teaching, 
Columbia has a reputation as broad as the 
Nation and second to none. Side by side 
with this splendid service to the learned 
prefessions, recruited as the group Is by the 
addition of architect, engineer, chemist, 
and teacher, inspiring and assisting them 
each and all, is the invitation to pursue 
truti: for truth’s sake, to gain the wun- 
rivaled discipline that comes from studies 
curried to the limits of the known, and 
from the attempt to add one’s little portion 
lo the accumulated knowledge of the ages 
It ie here that the greatest change has come 
over Columbia and here that her tite ts 
supremacy tis least disputed. Twelve years 
age the college enrolled in its four c.atses 
247 students; to-day there are 481 studenty, 
coming from 164 colleges, enrolled in the 
university as candidates for these higher 
degrees whose award marks proficiency in 
some One of the special departments of the 
and sciences—those subjects of ad- 
vanced study which in Germany are classed 
as “ philosophical.’ These students go out 
as investigators and teachers to serve the 
schools and colleges of the country, tired 
with zeal to promote and advance scholar- 
ship, and eager to carry the name and 
fame of Columbia far and wide. 

Cv'umbia has substantially solved the ad- 
ministrative problems involved in the higher 
education of women. To women who wish 
either a liberal education or preparation for 
the profession of teaching or training as 
students and investigators in the liberal 
arts and sciences, precisely the same op- 
portunities are open to men. This is 
made possible by the inclusion in the uni- 
versity system of Barnard College and of 
Teechers’ College, two grand monuments 
to the wisdom and generosity of the men 
and women of New York. 

Columbia stands for education of ev 
kine and grade, and nothing that tou hes 
education is foreign to her During Mr 
Low's administration Columbia has been 
brought into close relations of mutual help- 
fulness with her sister institutions through- 
cut the land and with schools, both public 
cad private, in this city and elsewhere 
This relationship has been reflected in the 
broadening of our policies and the rapidly 
increasing scope of our influence. For the 
olé college that represented so long the best 
in the life of New York has given birth to a 
metropolitan university that is truly Na- 
tional—National In spirit, National in ideals, 
and National in its constituency. California 
sends us more students than Rhode Island, 
ana Kentucky more than Vermont. Georgia 
well represented as Iowa and Missourt 
asa Indiana. The college shares with the uni- 
versity as a whole the benefits of this 
breadening constituency, for no fewer than 
twenty-four States have representauv 
upon the college rolls. 

Cicero remarks somewhere that it is very 
noticeable how, in Homer, Nestor p 
claims his own virtues. To-night Columbia 
is proclaiming her virtues by the tongue 
of her sons. There is every reason why sh« 
shculd do so We are paying a trib 
affection and respect to the leader who ! 
brought u yur present high estate We 
emphasize our achievements turn on 
the morn to the scaling of the long he ights 
that still lie between and our ideal 
We are urged forwar the though 
the splendid leader princely gen 
erosity of the President has gone out 
fr the university to his city b 
Columbia Univ of the city 
for its people. We, best of all, ¢ 
the sacrifice he makes m<¢ 
spirit of ice that prompts him 
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his leave. Eventually the grandfather dies 
and Rosalynde goes to live with an uncle in 
New Orleans. After many wanderings and 
struggles with himself not to do so, he 
seeks her in her new home, declares his 
love, and quietly accepts her refusal, nat- 
urally resulting from her loyalty to her af- 
fianced. At this@point that gentleman re- 
turns, not a successful artist but a sound- 
limbed man. He repays Rosalynde’s con- 
stancy by falling in love with and marry- 
ing her cousin; this after having lost all 
of his money at a roulette table in the city. 
Of course his rival Breyten anonymously 
reimburses him. But we forgive his fickle- 
ness, as it very satisfactorily decides 
Rosalynde’s fate, which, after a few inter- 
esting misunderstandings, is a very happy 


} one, 


There are only half a dozen characters in 
the book, and the scene changes only a 
few times. Rosalynde and her lovers 
stand out in boldest relief, but none of 
them is aggressively portrayed or of spe- 
celal individuality. There are several ex- 
quisite glimpses of nature along the roads 
over which our bicyclist hero spun, and a 
charming description of an old New Or- 
jeans home. As a piece of bookmaking the 
volume is a very pleasing example. The 
cover and Illustrations are especially dainty 
—a fit setting for a love story, which is all 
the author claims for it, and who concludes 
prettily: ‘We can go no further. Mar- 
riage is.not the end of love, but it is the 
true end of a love story; and this is only a 


love story.” 
te 
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“ Before’ the Dawn" is on an 
higher plane than the great mass of p< 
ular fiction of the day. It is one of 
novels that have into our 
from which we would not well spare a page, 
and it has the rare merit of informing ond 
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CRITIC 


FOR ONE YEAR 


AND 


President Roosevelt’s Works 


Fourteen Volames, Sagamore Edition, 


An unprecedented opportunity enables 
us to announce the most generous offer 
ever made by a leading magazine: For 
$5.00 to NEW subscribers, THE CRITIC 
for one year, and the Sagamore Roose- 
velt, delivered, 14 vols., large, clear type, 
in handsome Khaki cloth binding. 








THE CRITIC is a necessity to any one 

who aims at eulture or 
of literary affairs. It is a 
to all who care for bright 
reading, careful criticism, fine illustra- 
tions, and brilliant caricature. It is the 
leading literary magazine, and the chron- 
icle of art, music, and the drama as 
well. 

“No other 
quite take 
Aldrich. 

“ THE CRITIC long since took rank as 
the FOREMOST LITERARY PAPER of 
America.""—New York Times. 

“There is no other publication 
America that rivals THE CRITIC in 
field.”"—New York Sun. 


ROOSEVELT’S WORKS: 


Ideals,” 


knowledge 
satisfaction 


its kind can 
Bailey 


in 
place.""—Thomas 


magazine 
its 


in 
its 


“ American ** Administration 
Civil Service,” “The Wilderness Hun- 
ter,” “Hunting the Grisly,” “ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Hunting Trips 
on the Prairie, etc.,” ‘The Winning of 
the West,” Series (6G vols.), “Naval War 
of 1812” (2 vols.) A set of great in- 
terest and value to every American 
family. 

The regular price of THE CRITIC is 
$2.00 per year. Single copies at news- 
Stands. The regular price of the set of 
Roosevelt $7.50. 

We cannot guarantee a continuance of 
this offer. Prompt action is necessary 
Subscribers in foreign courttries must pay 
delivery charges. 

THE CRITIC CO., 
and 20 West &38d St., New York. 
(Mention TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW.) 














A book which aims to do for the 
Cat what “Black Beauty” has 
done for the Horse, and “ Beauti- 
Joe” for the Dog. 
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EORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


Philadelphia. 


FRIENDSHIP 


TWO ESSAYS ON 
FRIENDSHIP 


by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


and 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 

An exquisite ed f these classics, 
printed on Stratfor e edge paper 
with specially designed title page and end 
papers. 

In cloth, gilt top, cover design in full 
gilt, at $1.00; in limp crushed leather, 
at $1.25—postpaid. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
7-9 W. 18TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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Send postal for our 
Handsome Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Holiday Books, 

32 pages 
From it you can select the 
most satisfactory Xmas gifts, 
suited to every age and taste. 


| G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 
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TIME TABLE OF MODERN 
40)- 1870) Compiled and arranged by a1 
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E LIFE AND LETTER * LADY SARAH 
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WASHINGTON AND 
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MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE 
; By M. Creighton Preface by Si 
; Portrait &vO Pp. xiil.-167 
rk: Longmans, Green & Co, $2.50 
FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS 
Parts VI VIL, VUTI By Esther Singleton 
With Critical Descriptions of lates by Rus 
sell Sturgis Illustrated Folio (Paper.) 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co $2 per 
part 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SCHILLER By Calvin Thomas 
xvi.-480. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
WASHINGTON, THE CAPITAL CITY, 
ITS PART IN THE HISTORY OF THE NA 
TION By Rufus Rockwell Wilson Two 
volumes. Illustrated. Pp. about 420 per _vol- 
ume Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany $3.50 per set 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 
ralist-Author By John Coleman 
lustrated Svo Pp. x.-27 New 
P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 
THE LATIN QUARTER, By Henry 
Translated by Ellen Marriage and J 

Intsoduction by Arthur Symons 

xxxi.-402. New York: Doubleday, 
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Poetry and Essays. 

NATURE Edited by John Bur- 
roughs i2mo. Pp. x.-300 New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co 

DREAM CHILDREN, Edited and illustrated by 
Elizabeth B, B nell Introduction by Clara 
E. Laughlin 12m Pp. 217 Indianapolis 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. 5 cents 

WITH LEAD AND LINE. Along Varying 
Shores A Book of Poems by Charles Henry 
Webb, (John Paul.) 12mo. Pp. vi,-111. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 

TURQUOIS AND IRON By Lionel Josaphore. 
I2mo. Pp. 104. San Francisco: A. M. Rob- 
ertzon. $1.20. 

THE LEGENDS OF GENESIS. By Hermann 
Gunkel. Translated by W. H. Carruth, 12mo. 
Pp. 162. Chicago; The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 
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Out-of-Door Books. 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 
Grinnell Illustrated 12mo 
York: Forest and Stream 
pany. $3.50. 

FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS; or, 
Industry Combined with Agriculture and 
Brain Work with Manual! Labor. By P. Kro- 
potkin. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. ix.-260. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 90 cents, 

CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME. By A. G. 
Wallohan. With an introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Folio. Pp. 77. New York: Double 
day, Page & Co. $10 


By George Bird 
Pp. 680. New 
Publishing Com- 


Fiction, 


SKYLIGHTS. By Henry B. Ful- 
382. New York: D. Appleton 


THE 
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THE GHOST OF 
PLANTATION, 
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UNDER 


By Henry Seton Merri- 
204. New York: Dodd, 


BELLE-ALLIANCE 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

New York: Lilian Giffen. 

THE BREAD OF LIFE, AND OTHER CHAP- 
TERS ON THE BIBLE. By the Rev. John 

Worcester. 12mo. Pp. 255. Boston: Massa- 

chusette New Church Union. $1. 

THE DICTATOR’S GIP. A Story of 

venture in the Pampas and Paraguay. By 

John Samson. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. vi.- 

288. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

MATA, THE MAGICIAN. A Romance of the 
New Era. By Isabella Ingalese. 12mo, Pp. 
183.. New York: The Abbey Press. $1.50. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. By Henry Morsch- 
ner. 12mo. Pp. 302. New York: The Abbey 
Press. $1.50. " 

A GUMBO LILY, AND OTHER ‘PALES. By 
Stella Gilman. l2mo. Pp. 175. New York: 
The Abbey Press? 50 cents. 

STORIES FOR LA MORTE DARTHUR AND 
THE MABINOGION, By Beatrice Clay, Ii- 
lustrated. 18mo. Pp. vil.-185. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 

THE WAY OF PERFECTION. By Saint Teresa. 
Edited by A. R. Waller. I6mo. Pp. x1ti.-230, 
The Cloister ey New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. . 

JEWELS OF PASTE. By Sue Edwards. 12mo. 
Pp, 116. New York: The Abbey Press. 50 
cents, 

THE QUEST FOR THE EMPRESS. By Albert 
J. Kiinck. 12mo. Pp. 91. New York: The 
Abbey Press. 50 cents. 

THE LETTERS OF MILDRED’S MOTHER TO 
MILDRED. Satirical Sketches of Stage Life. 
By E. D. Price. 12mo. Pp. 153. New York: 
J. 8. Ogtivie Publishing Company. $1. 

PROPHET OF THE KINGDOM. By Henry 8. 
Frisbie. 12mo. Pp. 238. Washington: The 
Neale Publishing Company. 

IDYLS OF THE GASS. By Martha Wolfen- 
stein. . 205. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 

ESTHER OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. By 
Flora Longfellow Turknett.~ 12mo. o 158. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Rye. 90 cents. 
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BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 

Seventh Year. By S. W. Baird. i2mo. Pp. 
. New York: American Book ° 
cents, 

RICHARDS'S NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. By Eugene L. Richards, 
12mo. Pp. 173. New York; American Book 
Company. 175 cents. 
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By L terhouse. Illustrated. 16mo. 
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Juvenile and IMlustrated Books. 


THE STORY OF LIVE 
count by Josephine 
trated Folio Pp. 102 
Bowen-Merrill Company. $1 
TIME WITH THE STARS Stories 

dren By Thomas K. Beecher 

v.-166 Elmira Hosmer H I 

cents 

THE BEST NONSENSE VERSES *hose 
Josephine Dodge Daskam 12mo. Pp, 61 
Evanston William 38. I 
2 ELF-ERRANT Neill By 
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trim Illustrated r 109 New 
York The Macmillan $1.25 

LESTER'S LUCK. By 12m 
Pp. 362 Philadelph tes 
cy 

FOUR-FOOTED FOLK 
Ayres Illustrated by 
Pp. 148 New York R 8 

NIGHTMARE LAND. By G. Orr Clark 
tures by Caroline L. Goodwin Folio 
York R. H. Russell, 

KEMRLE'S PICKANINNIES A Collection 
Southern Sketches By Edward W Kemble 
Oblong 4to. New York R. H. Russell 

THE BIG BOOK OF HO AND GOATS 
Drawings by Edward Pe eld Oblong 4to 
New York R. H. Russell 

RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HOMES By Col. D. Streamer 
40 New York R. H. Russel 
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Miscellaneous, 


LE VOYAGE DE M. PERRICHON Comedy in 
Four Acts By Labiche and Martin Edited 
for s«¢ l use by G. Castegnier 12 Pp 
120. Ne ~w York Americar jook Company 
35 cents 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS A F ‘INE ART The 

Achievements and P lities of Photo- 

graphi« Art in Ame By Charles 

Caffin Illustrated ave Pp xv.-191 Ne 

York Doubleday, Page & Co $s 
IDEAL SCHOOL; OR, LOOKING FOR- 

WARD. By Preston W. Seorch i2mo Py 

xxv.-365, New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.20. 

STUDENT LIFE AND CUSTOMS. By Henry D 
Sheldon 12mo Pp. xxii, -366. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.20 

MEMOIRS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND _ ETH- 
NOLOGY Researches in the Central Portion 
of the Usumatsintlar Valley By Therbert 
Maler. Follo Pp. 75. Volume Il N« 1 
Cambridge: Published by museum Paper 

FROM HOMER TO THEOCRITUS A Manual 
of Greek Literature By Edward Copps 
12mo Pp vil. -476 New York Charlies 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50 

FAMOUS SAYINGS OF FAMOUS 
Including McKinley, Roosevelt, Cleveland, 
Conkling, and others Edited by James J 
Neville 12mo Pp. 84 Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Courier Printing Company 

BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC 
and historical Essays By members of the 
Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale &vo. 
Pp. xii.-330. Yale Bicentennial Publications, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTA 
MENT A Translation Into Modern English 
Made from ihe Original Greek In three 
parts. Part IIl., The Pastoral, Personal, and 
General Letters and the Revelation 12mo 
Pp. 513. New York: F. H. Revell Company. 
5O cents, 
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A ney nd ms the Polar Pit.* 


“Thyra: A Romance of the Polat Pit,” 
by Robert Ames Bennet, belongs to the 
heroic or aéroplane class of literature. It 
flies precariously; anon it thumps down, 
again it whirs aloft into the realm where 
public readers lie in wait to seize upon 
passages for delivery from the platform 
The story really ought to be presented in 
saga form, perhaps somewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Lo! the three white 
Arctic explorers; 
Balderston leader; 
Thord the vast Norseman 
Mighty as Sandow; 
Godfrey the healer, 
He with black whiskers; 
Also their servant 
Black, the dark-skinned one, 
Found Symme’s opening, 
Latitude 90, 
Peopled with Norstme n; 
Men who were stalwart, 
Girls who were creamers 
Shunned they the mammoth, 
Killed almost all things 
Else in the landscape; 
Killed the swart tiger, 
Sabre-tooth tiger, 
(Called Machairodus 
Latideus, also,) 
Killed pterodactyls; 
Smote the sea-serpent 
(Mosasaur) musky, 
Fair in his eyeballs; 
Helped to hurl ape-men 
Three tens of thousands 
Down from a big rock 
Down into Hel-pit 
= ter suggesting 

ider Haggard 
When he’s most murd'rous;) 
Smashed they the false god 
With high explosives: 


Married the maidens—all except the poor 
colored Sergeant, who didn’t h&ve any 
maiden. The author has evidently been 
getting up Norse lore, and thrusts into 
the book a great many of the words he has 
learned. In spite of these, readers who like 
this kind of story—the story of the civil- 
ized man with guns, who discovers a noble 
old secluded civilization—will doubtless find 
“Thyra” good reading. It has this noy- 
elty; the native maidens who love the 
strangers do not at the last moment receive 
arrows in vital spbdts, leaving their lovers 
to escape to Cincinnati or Omaha or New 
York, there to drag out a haggard exist- 
ence. It is evident that in “Thyra” the 
male and female warriors, after their va- 
rious wounds shall be healed, will get mar- 
ried. That is nice, and so are the combats 
with prehistoric monsters—combats which 
call to mind those in the late lamented 
“Journey to Other Worlds.” It will be 
wise of readers who like this kind of tale to 
seize upon “Thyra,” for presently some 
one will discover the north and south poles 
and then there will be no unfortunate re- 
gion on earth to bear the burden of such 
yarns, and the species will become extinct. 
For Ay, of preservation as a specimen 
Pbiciachoeet better than most of its race. 


THYRA, A A Romance of the Polar Pi 
Romer Ames Bennet. Boston: Henry F Holt 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO (ita) 
PARIS LONDON NEWYORK TORONTO 
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Every page of every issue of 


THE DELINEATOR 
gives out its fund of practical help. 


There’s nothing in Dress, from millinery to foot- 
wear, that is not told of first in The Delineator. 


There’s nothing in Home-fixing, from attic to 
cellar, that is not described clearly and practically 
in The Delineator. 


There’s many an hour’s helpful instruction in 
dainty needlework, eveningsful of absorbing fiction 
by the great writers—dinners and luncheons, scores 
of them (The Delineator has been a necessity in the kitchen as in every other 
room in the house since your grandmother's time). 


The Delineator is the most used of all the magazines. 
More than 650,000 homes own it each month. 


A year of its numbers forms a complete library of refer- 
ence for woman—a working cyclopedia embracing every 
department of her life—revised.and brought down to date 
with each issue. 


There will be more good things in The Delineator for 
1902 than we can even hint of here. It should have first place 
on your list of magazines for Christmas—and after! Its 
worth is far above its cost. As a present to some friend, 
nothing that you could give would be more appreciated, and 
it will be a reminder of yourself every month of the year 1902, 
And we will send word to your friend that it comes from you. 


Please use the blank below: 


(Fill out blank below—tear off at dotted line, and send with $1.00 to-day.) — eo 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 17 W. 13th St., New York. 


Herewith please find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE 
DELINEATOR, beginning with the month of 
NAME 


Local Address —_.__ 


“A Friend, Philosopher, and Guide.” —Mail and Express. 


Home Thoughts 


By “C” 
“ A strong protest against the falsity of some modern ideas.” 
— Public Opinion. 


“ As sensible a group of essays as we have read in many a month.” 
— The Critic. 


characterizes HOME 


: —Evening Post, 
FOURTH EDITION. Cloth. 12mo. 


320 pp. $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


“A certain gracious domestic philosophy 


THOUGHTS.” 









DUTTON’S- BEAUTIFUL 


and fully illustrated editions of 
FAMOUS 


JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


Any of the following books make a 
superb Christmas present for a child 
and will be sent direct to any part of 
the world, pos:paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. é 
With 6 full-page illustrations in color, and over 
70 Ulustrations in black and white by WAL- 
TER PAGET. B6vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines. 


By Mrs. JAMESON, With many decorative de- 
signs and illustrations by R, ANNING BELL. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


The Scottish Chiefs. 


By Mises JANE PORTER. With over 75 illus- 
trations by T. H. ROBINSON. 
Colored frontispiece; square 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50. 


The Adventures of Odysseus. 


Retold for young people by F. 8, MARVIN, R. 
J. G. MAYOR, and F. M. STAWELL. [ilus- 
trated by CHARLES ROBINSON. Colored 
frontispiece, 12 full-page pictures, and maay 
head-and-tat! pieces in black and white. 
i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. 


A complete edition, containing all the rhymes 
‘and jingles, illustrated with 46 full-page col- 


ored illustrations, number of 


and a large 
black-and-white pictures. 


4to, cloth, gilt edges, §2.50. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


The full story of his life and adventures. With 
8 colored illustrations, and a large number of 
black-and-white pictures. 
4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


.Swiss Family Robinson. 


A new and complete edition of this popular 
classic, with 6 color plates and numerous 
black-and-white illustrations, 

4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tatés.. 


A new edition of these pepular fairy tales, with 
16 full-page color pilates and numerous black- 
and-white pictures. 
4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


A new edition of these popular fairy tales, with 
6 full-page color plates and numerous black- 
and-white pictur: s. 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


Mother Goose Nursery Tales. 


New and complete edition, fully illustrated 
color and black-and-white pictures 
4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


Bible Stories. 


Retold by L. L. WEEDON. With 8 full-page 
color plates and over 70 illustrations in black 
and white by AMBROSE DUDLEY. With In- 
troduction by the Bishop of Ripon, W. BOYD 
CARPENTER. 
d4to, cloth, $2.50. 


4to, boards, $1.50. 
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Our Catalogue of Calendars, Children's Books, 
Color, Top, and Gift Books, sent free on appli- 
cation. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Barnes’ Popular History of the 
United States. 


Fiftieth Household Edition. 
illus. 1 vol. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50, 


It is a great convenlence to have the 
whole story reliably and interestingly told 
in a single Molume. Young and vid enjoy 

this book, 


STORY OF THE METROPOLIS 
History of the City of New York 


Tenth Edition. To Greater New York. 
By Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. 3 volames, 
Cloth, 8vo. Ilustrated. Price, net, $15. 
The only complete work and a very fas- 


cinating narrative. Old New York customs 
and families faithfully described. 


JAPAN AND HER NEIGHBORS 
An American Cruiser in the 
East. 


By Commander J. D: Forp, U. SN. 
Fourth Edition, 4 volume, 12mo, cloth. 
Illus. Price $2.50. 


The cruiser visited the Philippines and 
took in the recent Spanish war The book 
gives an intelligent picture of that Far East 
that seems to be coming under American in- 
fluence. 


To 1901. 


A.S. BARNES &CO.,Publishers, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Volume VI. of 
President Roosevelt's *‘The Royal Navy,” 
Warning to England, by Laird Clowes, 
which has just 
made its appearance in London, contains 
certain chapters dealing with the war of 
1812, contributed by President Roosevelt. 
As might be expected, what he says, in his 
usual critical, picturesque, and brisk way, is 
viewed in varying ways by his English crit- 
ics, although all that we have seen admit 
his impartiality. At the outset, he writes, 
England was confident of swift and certain 
success. ‘The British officers felt abso- 
lute confidence in their prowess, and they 
despised their new foes. As a whole, they 
had begun to pay less attention to gunnery 
since Nelson's death, and this lack of care 
and their overweening pride and self-confi- 
dence—good qualities, but bad if carried to 
excess—-made them less fit than formerly 
to contend on equal terms for the mastery 
of the ocean with enemies more skillful 
than any they had yet encountered. The 
Admiralty had neglected to adopt the latest 
improvements in ship construction and gun- 
nery, it had rested content with vessels in- 
ferior in power to the Americans, it had 
allowed shooting to be neglected. No hero- 
ism—and there was much—could save the 
British from the ignominy of defeat—and 
abselute defeat. When they fired, they 
failed to hit the enemy; when the enemy 
fired, his every shot hulled them. Superior- 
ity in courage and skill combined can wrest 
victory from great odds, and no amount of 
skill will atone for the lack of daring, of 
unflinching resolution, and of dogged capac- 
ity to stand punishment; but where courage 
is equal, skill will always win, and where 
courage and skill are both equal then the 
side which has the best ships and guns will 
overwhelm the other, no matter what may 
be the flags under which the combatants 
fight. 

* Nations,” 
be prepared for war. 
laxness in organization invite disasters 
which cannot be partially repaired. The 
successes of the American cruisers show 
that no power can afford to lull itself to 
sleep by the dream of invincibility.. A na- 
tion should see that its ships are of the 


says the President, “ must 
Lack of preparation, 


best, and that the men who man them are. 


trained to the highest point of effictency. 
* * * The war fleets of great nations are 
neither commanded nor manned by cow- 
ards, fools, and weaklings; and among 
brave and intelligent*men of different race- 
stocks, when the day of battle comes, the 
difference of race will be found to be as 
nothing when compared with differences in 
thorough and practical training in ad- 
vance.”’ 


In spite of the attempt to 
Hale and rehabilitate Aaron Burr 
that is at present being 
made by biographers and 
novelists, it is evident that there are plenty 
of mysteries about him that are not des- 
tined to be solved. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale in his ‘‘'Memories of a Hundred 
Years,’ now appearing The Outlook, 
writes: 


Dr. 
Aarou Burr, 


in 


I began to wonder, very soon in my re- 
searches, why Burr was so carefully let 
alone by Jefferson in 1805 and 1806, and 
was then pursued with such intense hatred 
in 1807. yas there not, perhaps, at bottom, 
in Mr. Jefferson's heart, a suspicion that 
Burr would be well out of the way, either 
if he succeeded in establishing his princi- 
pality, or if he were killed in battle, or if 
he were halved and quartered by the Span- 
iards? Recollect that Jefferson knew what 
they had done to Nolan and his men, and 
that Nolan’s men were slaving in the mines 
of New Mexico. With this suspicion I went 
over the correspondence now at Washing- 
ton as well as [ could, only to find that, 
yes or no, whatever Mr. Jefferson knew or 
did not know, he covered his own 
very carefully. There is nothing 


in the 


Jefferson papers or the papers from our } 


Minister in Madrid—nothing at all You 


may read the correspondence an/ 
know that there was any Aaron Burr. 

Dr. Hale also suggests the strangeness of 
the fact that, although Burr lived many 
years after what is called the Burr Plot, 
he never himself put forth any statement 
in writing which should at least tell what 
he pretended the true story was. Dr. Hale 
suggests one may almost wonder whether 
Burr had a really distinct plan in his own 
mind, 


The Express of London has 
been interviewing M. Heine- 
mann on the American style 
of “ pushing" books to large 
editions, and the well-known London 
publisher delivered himself in part as fol- 
are snappy,” he 


As Others 
See Us. 


lows: ‘‘ Americans de- 


clared. 


| lar commodities, and advertised according- 


} ly. 


s OF, 
} lion, 


Now this may be playing up to 


mind you—by any publish 
would rise in 


firm might 


suddenly, 
British public 
the enterprising 


here 
the 


and find 


| its books heavy on its hands. 


} and 
} quite 





} your 
} style 


introduce it 
Heinemann winked, “is 
a touch of American- 
lift 
studied, 
quite another 
down than in 


“Of course, to 
Mr. Willia 


another thing 


m 


ism gives some class of books a 
‘Your readers must be 
places. In London 
of advertising 
the provinces 
“The British race 
would disgust them 
forward in such phrases as: 
‘Try our new sensational story, it will 
up,’ or ‘It’s no good buying our 


goes 
are more 


to see a book pushed 


set you 


| humorous books; you could not read them 
| for 


laughing.’ 
“This would disturb them. 


“So, too, I think Americans would not 


tracks | 


hardly | 





* To all appearances, books, patent | 
| medicines, soaps, &c., are treated as simi- 


| the | 
| American public, and no doubt they like it; | 
| but it is my opinion that should it be tried | 


rebel- | 


gradually,” | 


even | 


stolid; it | 





like our staid way—content to hear our 
books mentioned in a speech by some big- 
wig in Parliament—they must go ahead. 

“ At the same time, it is a ticklish busi- 
ness bringing their style over here. I be- 
Meve Mr. Fisher Unwin, the publisher, is 
turning his steps that way—I should not 
mind seeing a little of it myself.” 


al 

The Palmetto Press, Aiken, 8S. 
A Timrod C., have in preparation for issue 
Seuvenir. during December, a little book, 
*‘A Timrod Souvenir,” which is 
attracting much attention throughout the 
South. A collector in Charleston much tn- 
terested in Timrod has subscribed for 100 
of the 450 copies to be published. The book 
will be printed tn good Caslon old-style 
type on Whatman’s paper, and will contain 
three poems on Timrod written at widely 
varying periods by well-known Southern 
poets. The first, ‘‘ The Promise,’ was writ- 
ten as long ago as 1865, whi'e the second 
“At His Unmarked Grave,” by Carl M. 
McKinley, was written in 1877. This is fol- 
lowed by “At His Memorials," a poem 
written by Henry Austin in 1901, which 
was read at Charleston last Spring on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the Timrod Me- 
morial, The book contains a very good title 
page, with title and press mark in red, 
while rubricated initials throughout will 
add to the effectiveness of the pages. The 
cover will be of Whatman's paper, the front 
cover showing a photogravure portrait of 
the Poet Timrod. The book, which may be 
had of W. L. Washburn, Aiken, 8. C., is to 

be published at 50 cents net per copy. 

ed 
In anticipation of Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder's *‘ Life of James 
Russell Lowell,"”” The Daily 
Chronicle of London peti- 
nently remarked that it sincerely hoped 
that the biography would deal adequately 
and humanly with that period of Mr. Lowe 
ell’'s career passed tn diplomatic life, and it 
continued: “ First and foremost he was a 
literary man, but he was also a born diplo- 
matist, one of those rare personalities who 
can always pilot a cause to success. An 
intimate picture of his activities at the 
embassy, where his distinguished callers 
were would most interesting. 
In some ways he was the greatest of a 
great line of American Ministers and Am- 
bassadors to England.” 

*,.*Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
taken an appropriate means to 
about a display of their season's books, 
together with many drawings, manu- 
scripts, and photographs, by opening a 
special holiday exhibition in the storerooms 
temporarily engaged on Fifth Avenue near 
the intersection of Broadway. The exhibi- 
tion will remain open well into the new 
year, and special features will be made of 
the material, textual and illustrative, used 


Brief 
Personals, 


endless, be 


under- 
bring 


in The World's Work, and Country Life 
in America, and of their large pictorial 
work, “‘ The Furniture of Our Forefathers.” 


*,*Col. Charles Denby, former Minister to 
China, and later Acting President of the 
Philippine Commission, has indorsed Mr, 
Edwin Wildman’s recently published book, 
“ Aguinaldo,” brought out by Lothrop 
publishing Company of Boston. In speak- 
ing of it, Col. Denby says: “ ‘Aguinaldo,’ 
by Edwin Wildman, is a most charming, 
interesting, and accufate book. It is the 
best history of our operations in the 
Philippines that has ever been written. ‘Mr. 
Wildman was Vice and Deputy Consul 
General. under his lamented brother at 
Hongkong, and war correspondent in the 
Philippines. He writes of events occurring 
under his own eyes, and he is fair and im- 
partial and comprehensive. The story 
reads like a novel, but is true in every 
particular.’ Admiral Dewey also says that 
the book is ‘‘ by far the most accurate and 
concise account of our operations in the 
Orient,”’ and that Mr. Wildman’s estimate 
of the principal figure in the story cor- 
responds exactly with his own. The pub- 
lishers say that following up a suggestion 
recently made by THe Times SATURDAY 
Review or Books, a very exhaustive in- 
dex has just been prepared, which will be 
added to the volume, giving it a reference 
value that will enhance its usefulness, par- 
ticularly for libraries where the book Is 
much in demand. 


*,*Mr. James M. Ludlow, author of “ De- 
borah,"’ has received requests from a léad- 
ing Jewish house for a translation of that 
book into Yiddish. An odd companion piece 
for that would be a translation of Mr. 
Ludlow’s ‘‘ Captain of the Janizaries "’ into 
Albanian, as the following extract from a 
letter of the Rev. G. M. Tsilka, husband“of 
the fellow captive of Miss Stone, proposes 
“Let me assure you, my dear Sir, that in 
this historical romance, ‘The Captain of 
the Janizaries,’ you have rendered a great 
service to our almost forgotten nation—the 
Albanian. You have touched the most 
delicate sentiment of our people, in thus 
bringing out what they can be in e fu- 
ture. The Albanians are awaking. oO, 
that your book could be read by every one 
in our land. I feel that it should be my 
early duty to translate your inspiring ro- 
mance into the Albanian tongue.” 


*,.*Prof. John Uri Lloyd, in defense of the 
uncertainty expressed regarding the valid- 
ity of the Stringtown country descriptions 
and the portrayal of the character of War- 
wick, has sent us an extract of a letter 
written by S. A. D. Shepard, who, together 
with his wife, accompanied Prof. Lloyd on 
a tour of his old home. Mr. Shepard 
writes: 

It was recently my pleasure, as the 
guest of Prof. John Uri Lloyd, to visit 


with him certain portions of Northern Ken- 
tucky and to spend some time in personal 
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the Faculty of the Yale Law School. 


Postpaid. 
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Suo, $4.00 net. $4.23 


Whiie this work is a statement by American lawyers of the development 
thus far of American law, and as such is necessarily of interest to the legal 
profession, the writers have constantly had in mind the general reader and 


have treated the subject in a manner to attract 


interest. 


his attention and hold his 


The lawyer, the statesman, the student of political institutions, the his- 


torical scholar, and all persons of liberal cuiture 


contents, 


will be interested in its 
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The attention of all students and teachers of American history is called 
to the republication, in a much enlarged form, of Professor Bourne’s criti- 


cal examination of “ The 
such wide attention last winter. 


‘gend of Marcus 
The 


which attracted 
Marcus Whitman 


Whitman,” 


story of “ How 


Saved Oregon to the United States” has been very extensively circulated of 
late years, and will be found in a large number of the most recent school his- 


tories. 


Professor Bourne not only demonstrates beyond a doubt that it is 


entirely fictitious, but also shows when and where it originated, and traces 


its gradual diffusion and acceptance down to the present year. 


It is the 


only complete account in print of one of the most extraordinary pieces of 
fictitious history that has ever gained acceptance in modern times. 
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of gods, 
question of the historical relations between 


of the 
Hinduism; 


and a special study 
Christianity and 


and thirdly, a group of economic papers on Hindu guilds, land-tenure, and 


famine. 


plague in Bombay and its effects, religious and 
The essays on guilds, famine, and plague 
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|} contact with Stringtown people and the 

| people of the Knob country. The visit was 
most instructive and delightful Going as 
I did with Prof. Lloyd to the homes of his 
people, the doors were opened wide and we 
were received at once as friends. The im- 
pression left on my mind will never be ef 
faced The Stringtown country is a real 
country, picturesque to a degree, the Knob 
country being especially unique, charming 
and peculiar The whole-souled peopl 
seemed as if they had stepped out of 

| Lleyd’s books, Stringtown and Warwick of i 
the Knobs Warm-hearted, true loyal 4 
to tradition and to Kentucky, hospitable a 
but independent. careless alike oa form NORTHERN MYTHS. 
and conventionality, they cared not wheth- 1 aoa Se 

| er they were living in the last century or , 
the present As we grouped around the 

| open fire of an evening, it was the experi- 


ence of a lifetime to listen to the stories told 
| by one and another of the circle, stories 
; that carried me into the life of Lloyd's e 


life pictures, transforming what might be- 

fore have seemed like fiction or graphic 
The imagination into what now to me fs touch 

ingly pathetic character portrayal and liv ‘i By HAMILTON Ww. MABIE, 


| ing history, 


FIRESIDE SPHINX, *,.* Mr. Thomas Chatto, the well erry ae eee eee Arden,” 


London bookseller, has opened a place 0 


‘ 2 business at 251 Fifth Avenue, this city. He 
By Algnes Prepplier has of old and 


Oy: eras eeecued Mr. Mabie tel's in a charming manner the cli 
rare books selected from the stock of his 

sant cat from its first appearance by firm, Pickering & Chatto of London. Among j stories of gods and giants which have been re 
the Nile, down to the present day. Miss the booke contained in the stock is an edi- 
} tion of Walton-Cotton's * Complete 


' 
interest, and vivacity. All who love cats | Angier,” published in 1653. There are Iso 


Upon the history of the ‘‘suave and pui 





i 


peated for years by Norse tiresides—of Odin, who 

Repplier has lavished a wealth of research J 

becam: the wisest person in the wold; of Loke, 
» whe ppreciat rillia ting n\ i ms dating om 57 to aoe) 1 1 , 

and all who apy i nt wri many editions dating from 1567 168. all P who was very wicked; of Balder, the most ¢ 

fine book reluting to Shakespeare's works Besides 


fascinating 
this book | the very old books there are a few first f like of al 


the ,oJs; and of Ragnarok, the end of 





making will t 
editions of modern writers, among them all things, the Twilight of the Gods. 
| being Byron's * Hours of Idleness 1807 


At all booksellers’, 2.00 net, Add 


14 cents postage, if ordered from : winks 
uncut; Fanny Burney's ‘ Camilla 1706. 


7 oe . , ‘ 

uncut as issued; Lewis Carroll's Alice in With 10 illustrations of unusual merit, 

| Wonderland" and “ Through the Looking f (reproduced in color) and decorative 
Glass,”’ 1866-72; Coleridge's Poems 175, : ma 

| uncut; De Quincey’s “ Opium Eater,” 1822, ! designs, by George Wright. {2mo, 

uncut; Leigh Hunt's ‘‘ Book for a Corner cloth, $1.80 net. (Po lage, 15 cents.) 


1849; ‘Captain Sword and Captain Penn, 


HouGuTon, MirFLin & Co., BOSTON 


| 1835; “ Christianism,”’ 3 volume ill pre- 
| sentation copies, with autograph inscrip- 
tions from the author to various members 
of his family; a complete first edition of , ‘ 
| Charles Kingsley, 41 volumes uncut; { ) Mi 
Scans * Gk ame Leet Maanye of: Be.” Publishers New York 
amb’: ‘lia am rh cssays Oo si 4 
| 
| 1828-35, 2 volumes; John Woodvil, 1802 
4 j ‘Satan in Search of a Wife 1831, (all un- 
| 
} 


cut as issued;) Locker's “ Lyra Elegantia- 





'rum,"’ 1867, (presentation copy;) 4 

| plete set of Captain Marryat's renowned 
sea stories, all uncut and first editions, Sv 
volumes; Horace and James Smith's Re 
jected Addresses,’ 1812, (uncut;) a complete 
set of the works of that celebrated humor 
| ist Albert Smith, uncut and all first edl- 
tions, 30 «6volumes; A e Swinburne s 
“Century of Roundels, 1833; Loci 

| 1887, (presentation copies with autograph 


inseription;) Zola's “ Nana,” Part 
(presentation copy with autograph Inserip- 





tion.) 


| 
ACH year sees a few exquisite addi- J | %+* George Alfred Henty has b - writi 
year ’ ong a 


’ boys’ stories, three a ' 
o** the +r Books.” an | ' | 
tions to ** the Mosher Books,” and | prophets of evil have long since given up 
the present season is no exception to the f | predicting that he would soon “ write him- | 
rule. Itis by their quality and not from ©! seig out,” and have set him down as the 
: . | . 
quantity that these publications stand at J | exception that proves the rul on 
" , 4 s es o his redit now, ar the : 
the head of American book-making. | — sapere pal br Poe vig ra i ats the | Norse Stories 
- } latest are ¢ > an sOrous as ‘ — ‘ x 
These publications are for sale by the first. Mr. Henty had an adventurous By oe TON W. Mabie. Revised edition, with 10 illustrations, decorative title-page 
leading New York booksellers; in fact | younger life, and he has worked his experi- oll in colors, making a most attractive and ornamental children’s gift-book. 
=p oth, ne: 
there is no large city East or West where } | ences into most of his stories. He was in ee ep , . . . ‘ : , $1.80 
’ | Mr. Mabie has here retold, with all the charm of which he is master, the old stories of the 


* > 3 s anc c mart in the a. 
they are not known, and can be seen. J | the British Army, and took | battles of the gods and the ‘giants, which have been repeated for hundreds of years by the 
| Crimean War, in the Purveyor Depart- Norse firesides in the long winter evenings 


If sour bookseller does not have |! 
. ment. He has mined successfully in Italy . e e 
‘The Mosher Books,”’ or declines to In 185 he became war correspondent for | A Little Girl in Old New Orleans 


2 ~ 1 . . ‘ , 
supply yew, he is simply behind the times The London Standard, and went through a | By AMANDA M, DoUuGLas. Uniform with “A Little Girl iff Od New York’ and 


in the matter of high-class editions at |! series of wars. He reported the Austro- | **A Little Girl in Oid Boston,” etc. 12mo, cloth, net, A ‘ - $1.20 


genuine net pri | Jtalian, Franco-Prussian, and Turco-Serv- : ba Ae a jutmenticn of the “Little Girl" Series which has been warmly welcomed by 
enuine net prices. , a mt e of readers. It is enough to say that the author give ; ~ Paves 

F t » 3: F: and Ashanti ex- course of « . I author gives in it a glimpse. in the 

; jan wars, the Abyssinian and Asha irse of a delightful story, of years and irs ago in old New Orleans, somewhat as she has 


A Complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST | peditions, and was with Garibaldi in the already treated the life of Old New York and Boston 
of 68 pages, choicely printed in red ]| Tyrol. He was educated at Caius College, | A Sherburne Inheritance 


| 
j . , ze » is studies for the war 
and black, will be sen any ad- | | Cambridge, but left h a . : 
and c be sent to y ad before taking his. degree. Henty's favorite By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Uniform with the Sherburne volumes already pubtished, 


74 N « 4 ue } 2 
dress, postpaid, on application. | recreations are rowing and yachting, and 12mo, cloth, net, ° . : P ‘ F : £ .99 
| his books show it 1 ze alee edition to the Sherburne Series covers about four years in the lives of the chil- 
pot - ~ te a She rburne (Mrs Dr. Carew); primarily and inet fentaliy narrates the happen- 
*,.* Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson, author of 3 e lives of the young people belonging to the collateral branches. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, || * When Love Is Young,” the eleventh vol- A Daughter of the Huguenots 

PORTLAND. MAINE. | ume of the American Novel Series, pub- By Euizapz:TH W. CHAMPNEY. Vol. Ill. In the “ Dames and Daughters of Co!onia 
' lished by Harper & Brothers, is only twen- Days " Series 42mo. cloth, illustrate - ‘ 
ty-six years old. He was born in Clinton, : — cloth, illustrated, net, . ° : : $1.35 
} : H The story of a young Huguenot girl who escaped from France end came to live in Néw 


A HANDSOME PRESENT Iowa, and was educated in the West. Early | Rochelle. 
in his journalistic career he served as dra- P 
atty Fairfield 


matic critic for The Detroit Evening News. 
Two years ago Mr. Gilson came East and By CAROLYN WELLS, author cf ‘¢ Idle Idyls.’’ 12mo, cloth, Hlustrated, net, . $4.10 


. 
i ip [ \ Hi Artist joined the staff of The New York Commer- | “4 ore la i Bae pte gint living wth her father in Richmond. When she was 
: ‘ ond ? | © ° er father decides to send her North to spend a year with her relatives—thr 
cial Advertiser, from which he resigned last months with each of her four aunts—in order to broaden her views of life. ; 7 1 
eee 


Spring to finish his novel. Hitherto he has | 


Fully illustrated, tastefully bound | written only short stories, which have avn- | fF DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


. . peared in the leading magazines. Mr. Gil- | 
in, cloth, $1.50 each. Raphael, eon served in the Spanish-American war as 372 FIFTH AVENUE ~«< ~ «x 


Holbein, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, a volunteer in a Michigan regiment, but 


Durer, Botticelli, the literary impulse followed him even into 
battle, and he wrote stories in camp when- 


BES I ever he had a chance. 
et eee 


a eechieneemnmenemmanetl 
ohane lyis For the last few months 
facilities for ying The Author of “ Jack Racer,’ by Henry 


AMERICAN BOOK an “Jack Racer.’’ Somerville, has been a 


ON 
ENGLISH variously praised book; 
FRENCH SPANISH | reviewers in giving opinion of it commend- 
CATALOGUES FREE. CORRESPONDENCE | ¢4 the author's virility of style and sharp, i 


D. 
ae graphic pictures. They took it for granted 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, | i= ":2: sec rezeeer Dcamso HIGHWAY 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS, ever, they were mistaken. Henry Somer- 
ville is a woman, whose real name is Miss 


812 Broadway, New York. Mary Gay Humphreys. A dinner was ar- . By JAMES CREELMAN 


ranged at The Arts Club in this city last 


A CALENDAR |) reset ited, ‘2. "in unsuspecting 41 JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: 


OF OLD NEW YORK tn m Pe hee hh ba Mae: pede | “It is memorable both as literature and as contempo- 
rary history. Nothing else in the same line so author- 


- ompiled Charlies Hemstreet. antly celebrated. Mr. and Mrs. Charlies A. 
A in ' p Pca Spofford had projected the affair and there itative, so pertinent, so vivid, and so fascinating, has 
ae were gathered to surprise the author and 63-1 been published within my knewledge. The author, 
petere Dee oeees S.Gosty of Cente, with extraordinary gifts, has taken advantage of ex- 


ag er. 3. 9 a Witten, dnt tar, Suamet ¥ | ceptional opportunities, and the result is a book that 


of McClure, Phillips & Co., the publishers should have an unprecedented popularity.” 


of “Jack Racer”; Mr. T. C. Evans, Mr. Price, net $1.20, postpaid $1.25 
Allen Sangree, and Mr. and Mrs. Mont- a ee ne ente 
gomery Schuyler, A souyenir of the din- : LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY - - BOSTON 


ly bound copy of “ Jack 
Racer’ whith had for frontispiece a ‘por- 


. with fac 
siplle” of her pegudonymig a 
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weme oo 
Mrs. Tweedie’s Volume Tha 
Leaves Something to be Desired.* 


HE very name of Mexico bears 
with it a mysterious breeze 
of charm, To write entertain- 
ingly, even eloquently, of a 
land which is redolent of tales 
ancient as the Argonauts, 
which boasts perhaps the 

civilization of aboriginal America, 
which bears yet the scars of that 
heroic, almost legendary, conquest, which 
has risen out of revolutionary chaos into a 
prosperous State, seems a task easy of ac- 
complishment. And, in spite Of obvious 
and disagreeable faults, Mrs. Tweedie, in 
her “ Mexico as I Saw It,” has given us an 
interesting narrative. 

The writer of a book of travel in which 
the pronoun I figures so prominently ought 
to be a genuine artist, or unegoistic in a 
marked degree; otherwise the obtrusion of 
ego is likely to not only irk- 
some but positively disgusting. Now, our 
authoress, notwithstanding her numerous 
volumes of travel, is neither the nor 
the other. The truth is, when the book is 
through with, one is acquainted with the 
amiable writer in her whims idiosyn- 
crasie and can even see her feature 
and realize how perfectly she stands in her 
five feet and seven inches! 

Apropos of this personal 
story of travel, contrast 
Hay's ‘Castilian Days" 
under discussion. 


richest 


the become 


one 


and 


every 


element in a 
the Hon. John 
with the volume 
Apart from the superior 
literary excellence of the former, one can- 
not fail td note the wide chasm between 
them; and yet Mrs. ‘Tweedie deals with 
Mexico much as our honored Secretary does 
with Spain The most striking difference 
is in the point of view—it is that blissful- 
ness of screening one’s self; Mr. Hay is al- 
most invisible, while the Englishwoman’s 
have the faculty of drawing their 
mistress into every picture It must 
confessed, however, that her eyes see very 
well, indeed—and it is only now and again 
that the view is blockaded by that 
servant traveler's person. 


eyes 


be 


ob- 


She is happy when she deals offhand with 
what her senses bring her; the ragged ugli- 
ness of the beggar; the funeral cars of the 
City of Mexico; the cock and bull fights; 
the landscape and the riot of tropical ver- 
dure; the sharp contrasts in society; the 
flood of religious superstition as evidenced 
in such tremendous annual fiestas the 
celebration of the appearance of the Virgin 
Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico. 
Mrs. Tweedie is happier still when she 
takes up the doings of high society. She 
met—as any one may who goes equipped 
with proper credentials—most of the high 
functionaries of the republic, and was con- 
sequently treated to a round of gayeties. 
There she is in her element, and the chatty, 
engaging story—albeit frequently in- 
terrupted with personal reminiscences—of 
an evening at the Jockey Club, of a 
posada at the home of Sefiora “‘ Carmelita ”’ 
de Diaz, wife of the President, is quite 
acceptable. Again, the descriptions of the 
cafion ride to Tampico, to Vera Cruz, and 
to Cuernavaca, through that incomparable 
mountam scenery, are vivid and pictur- 
esque. All of this is much heightened in 
interest by splendidly reproduced photo- 
graphs, which at times mean more than 
mere words. 
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generation of that great empire with its 
boundless possibilities. 

Chapter X. of the book is entitled, “A 
Glance at Mexican History.” It is very 
disappointing, for, to speak quite frankly, 
this glance fell only upon ancient Mexico, 
and Prescott seems to have been the chief 
source of inspiration and authority. In her 
view so inconsequential were the three 
bundred years of European domination that 
she dismisses them placidly (Page 169) with 
these words: ‘“ During the centuries of 
Spanish sway things went pretty well, but 
the country did not develop." Then, of that 
stupendous struggle for independence, of 
that long period of internecine strife she 
has but a very short sentence. Evidently 
modern history had little attraction for our 
chronicter, and such names as Cayo and 
Bancroft, Alaman and Bustamante would 
have rung dull in her ears. She was really 
blind to the beauties of Mexican story. For 
when our traveler went to Guanajuato, one 
of the great cities of the republic, what en- 
gaged most of her imagination was the 
cemetery with its basément of mummies 
She passed on little dreaming that 
hill overlooking that mountain-girt historic 
spot was the Bastille of Mexico! The Al- 
hondiga de. Granaditas—a large rectangu- 
lar stone structure, defended by 
Spaniards, or, they were de- 
was stormed by 
followed Hi 
outbreak of the 


upon a 


and SIX 


hundred as 
risively called, Gachupins 

the horde of Indians who 
dalgo and Allende at the 
furious war for independence (1810.) When 
the conflict was over not a Gachupin 
vived, and two thousand revolutionists were 
forever stilled. A few months later the 
ghastly heads of four of Mexico's greatest 
martyrs—Jimenez, Aldama, Allende, 
Liidalgo—were from the 
corners of that grim relic of the Revolution 
Happily these melancholy reminders of 
Spain's cruelty and inhumanity are now 
safely preserved in the cathedral of Mex- 
ico, and the church which stripped the 
robe of religion from the back of the 
patriot Hidalgo has been compelled by his 
bend the knee. So much is 
due to the triumph of democracy. 

To Mrs. Tweedie democracy is not a 
pleasing word. She ridicules the 
(Page 66) of a Conservative party in 
United States, as though men born 
a republic must need be Radicals or Social- 
ists. Her appreciation of the States, in- 
deed, is not at all high, and she took occa- 
sion to say (Page 14) that our colored folk 
talked “‘ the best English in America One 
cannot refrain from imagining that her 
senses were at times distressingly pervert- 
ed. 

It is to be regretted that travelers do not 
confine themselves to a narrative concern- 
ing those things which are obvious and 
which most nearly coincide with their ex- 
periences. The whole sphere of human and 
material phenomena in a strange land ts 
too much for a single pair of eyes. To at- 
tempt a discussion which ranges from an 
archaeological study of the ruins of Mitla 
to the building of modern railroads, from 
a social code to the intricate machinery of 
government, is to court failure. Admirable 
as is much of Mrs. Tweedie’s book, which 
the publishers have tastefully sent forth, 
it is put down with regret, not so much 
from what she did not say,.ae from what 
she said unadvisedly. 
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“The Story of My Life and Work,” in 
the case of Booker T. Washington, has the 
interest which is part and parcel of 
frank and unaffected record of a life 
in the belief and service of God and 
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first published work of a young and un- 
Rnown author we should say that they were 
fatally reminiscent of the men upon whom 
he had formed himself. 

“ The Eloping Princess" might have been 
written when Mr. Hyne was trying a 
“"prentice hand" on the improbable and 
fantastic romance for which Anthony Hope 
set the vogue, and which, while we are 
reading “The Prisoner of Zenda,"’ seems 
the most natural and probable thing in the 
world. But then Mr. Hope's stage settings 
are consistent and artistic, his st never 
falls below his argument, and he is satis- 
fled, figuratively, with the simple and ob- 
vious fact that “‘ when the fox stretched out 
his tail the King’s son seated himself upon 
it and away they went over stock and 
stone, that the wind whistled through 
their hair,’ without making it the vehicle 
of modern satire or burlesque. Mr. Hyne's 


so 


| unfortunate Princess is handicapped by the 
latest 


improvements in 
American 


steamships, an 
who tells Horrocks, the 
the only live man in the story—that 
when he “ approached the lady with pleas- 
She snapped back replies straight 
the ice and by the interna- 
tional marriage question which we had fan- 
cled thick with the dust of ages. 

The Greatest Pianist" is a satire on the 
self-advertising methods 
of what Mr.-Horrocks vaguely classifies as 

the theatrical,” the inef- 
fective story in 


Bishop, 
parson 


from chest,” 
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the volume. 
Kipling is the master at 
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to make a lot of money, ~yho cares not a jot 
for visionary 
slatternly 


fibres, but a great deal for a 
wife and some unkempt children 
in a grimy Welsh seaport town,"’ fires our 


blood with his brutal heroism of courage 
and endurance 

Nominally stories of adventure 
“The Derelict’ covers a wide range 
of motive, satire, and burlesque, from the 
duel of the French politician and journalist 
and the shameless evasion of the Custom 
House to the ghostly dog of the Cornish 
coast and the Christmas box of the West- 
ern ocean. Mr. Hyne gives us no opportun- 
ity to discover the imperfections of the best 
man, but he leaves us in no doubt that the 
worst has at le t one redeeming quality. 


and the 


Marlowe.* 
Miss Josephine Preston Peabody's ‘‘ Mar- 
lowe hardly be supposed to be in- 
tended for presentation in spite of its dra- 


car 
matic form and elaborate stage directions, 
but iv 
ing its own especial explanation, and separ- 
ated considerable Interval of time 
from the others. Its theme is the love of a 
country maiden for Marlowe, who wins her 
by careless kirdliness at a chance meeting, 
and the development of Marlowe's own 
character, serious in nothing but his work 
his worship of ‘Her Ladyship,” a 
dame in whose train he walks, ra- 
grateful for a glance or a word. 
Alison, * the little Quietude,”’ Marlowe 
her, listens enthralled while he idly 
sings his song, “Come Live with Me and 
Le My Love,"’ but even while he begs a kiss 
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for reward, her Ladyship enters and car- 
ries him away. Alison lingers at the inn 
where she encountered him, only to hear 
him evow his passion for her Ladyship, 
his quiet admiration and reverence for her, 
and then returns to her country cabin. 
After an interval of three years the lady 
ey y 
proves fa!se and treacherous, and Marlowe 
reinemnberse the Quijetude, and, although he 
knows that she has just been married, goes 
into the country to find her, meets her, 
comprehends his folly in neglecting her 
love, ard goes back to meet his death in 
a tavern brawl!, Songs occur at brief inter- 
vals, not only because the Elizabethans 
were a musical generation, but because the 
minor characters, Greene, Lodge, Nash, and 
Peel, playwrights all, sing their own com- 
positions, making trial of them, and some- 
times guyly striving to outsing one an- 
other. The hostess of the inn at which the 
London action takes place rails and scolds; 
Alison father is dull and bewildered, her 
country lovers, one jealous, the other ten- 
acrly kind to her, and none speaks a mod- 
ern word except, perhaps, one who talks 
of visiting with another. There are many 
excellent single ling but all the charac 
ters are somewhat prone to disjointed 
speech, and there are very few passages 
that would be intelligible if detached from 
the text. This is one of the songs: 
Fler cheek is hawthorn and her voice 
are window lights that never 
morning 
April, comes. again 
iy 4 
sind as ‘all the 
will cheer the gra 
in, 
And cowslips 
Sweet April, when they 
Shall I be here? 
A a reading play, the drama is remarka- 
ble a a presentation of the time, with its 
recklessness doubled by the devastating 
horror of the plague and with Marlowe's 
deflunt atheism flashing at intervals into 
Savage speech He and Alison are very 
real and are figures not to be soon for- 
gotten 
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are John Adams in stipple; Daniel 
half length, with hunting knife in 
belt; Esquire Robert Fulton, three-quarters 
length, seated, painted by Benjamin West, 
engraved by W. 8S. Leney; George III., 
oval, in court dress, head to right; Battle 
of Bunker Hill, painted by Alonzo Chap- 
pel; J. Fenimore Cooper, engraved by Dod- 
son, from an original picture by G. Blanch 
ard; Gen, Francis Marion, three-quarters 
length, in uniform, and Major Gen. Israel 
Putnam, in line and stipple. 
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Mr. Curtin’s New Translation {rom 
the Polish.* 


has been made to the 
rature has 
of this 


Each addition that 
translations of Slavic lite 
brought home to the reading public 
country what a great literature these 
ples possess. It is literature, 
simistic, and often fatalistic. There seems 
to be no from the iron round cf 
events; but it is a literature that deals 
with real men and women, and the poet- 
ical quality that runs through so much 
of it saves it from too leaden a grimness. 
It is a dramatic literature that deals with 
the stress of human life. 

The latest author that w 
to our ever-growing list is Eliz 
whose book, “ The Argonauts,”’ 
translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin It is 
a curious fact that this author has not 
translated before, for her work is 
as well known in 
Poland, her own country, 
her best-known works have 
attention in Germany. 

Mme. Orzeszko is a veteran in the field 
of letters. She was born in 1842, and when 
her works were published in uniform 
tion in 1888 they already numbered forty- 
four volumes. Her earlier books received 
little attention. She made her first great 
success in 1875, with ‘ Eli Makover,”’ a 
book that dealt with the Polish Jew 
then she has had ever-increasing considera- 
tion from her public. Her work has been 
rather of the problem novel sort, and some 
ot her most successful books have had a 
socio-political basis 

“The Argonauts” is one of her recent 
books, It is a book of unusual power, and 
it has one quality that is very rare—that of 
pathos. There is almost no author who 
does not fall into sentimentality in dealing 
with similar themes. But Mme. M. Orzesz- 
ko has made the various human weak- 
nesses of the characters of her book appeal- 
ing instead of ridiculous. The argonauts 
are those who sought the golden fleece of 
their desires, money, pleasure, or simply 
freedom from ennui, and found 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit 
These sound like a moral lesson, but herein 
lies the author's art. It is a piece of life 
that moves as logically and relentlessly as 
life itself. 
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Darvid has spent his life in 
amassing a fortune. He has built 
did position for himself, relying on his 
wife, a beautiful woman of charm and 
tact, to do gor him in the what he 
has done in the financial world. He has 
therefore an intimacy between 
Kranitski, a man who is well 
connected and has the entrée of the best 
society. His wife, Malvina, how 
woman to whom affection is the 
life, and when after a three 
Darvid returns to his home he discovers the 
liaison which has existed for years 
his wife and Kranitski. He fur 
ers the absolute 


a splen- 


social 


encouraged 
her and one 


ver, is a 
breath of 
years’ absence 
between 
ther discov- 
lack of sympathy between 
himself and his two older children, Maryan, 
a youth, prematurely wise and old, whose 
ideas are those of extreme Nietzscheism, 
and Irene, who at nineteen is thoroughly 
disillusioned, and who, moreover, is aware 
of her mother's relations with Kranitski. 
There remains Cara, a natural, loving child, 
devoted to both her father and mother, but 
Cara overhears a between 
Darvid and his eldest daughter about her 
mother. The shock almost causes her to 
lose her reason and under the stress of her 
emotion she sits half the Winter's night at 
the open window, gets pneumonia, and 
dies. Irene and her mother withdraw to 
a distant estate. Maryan, who has quar- 
reled with his father, goes to America, and 
Darvid is left alone in his palace with his 
vast fortunes; realizing at last how empty 
his life is, he kills himself. This sounds 
melodramatic, but as Mme. Orzeszko is 
a great enough artist to heve escaped sen- 
timentality on the one hand, so she has 
escaped melodrama on the other. As a 
secondary motif in the book is the very 
cleverly done contrast of the older thougnt 
with the new, the romanticism of the mid- 
dle of the century, and the latter day de- 
cadentism—Kranitski, the example of one, 
with his florid if sincere sentimentality, 
and the Baron Dmil, Maryan, and Irene 
exponents of the other. For the reader 
who was interested in that movement it 
will be interesting to note the different 
aspect the movement took in Poland from 
that in either Germany or France, or in this 
country. It is true that there are perhaps 
teo many “painted pots,” “ Arcadians,” 
and the like in the story; that the auttior 
wearles the reader by repetitions of cer- 
tain phrases, as she does with the re- 
iterated descriptions of the luxury in which 
Darvid lives, One wishes also that Mr. Cur- 
tin could have found other phrases for the 
“coll of serpents’’ that “writhed” in 
Datvid's throat, and another simile for 
Baron Emil than a troglodyte sticking its 
head out of a basket of heliotrépes. How- 
ever, these small errors in taste take away 
very little from the force and power of 
“The Argonauts’ as a whole. 
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and others that the most American of card 
games is something more than an appeal | 
to blind chance to determine the ownership | 
of certain moneys Nobody doubts this, so | 
far as known, but of course the something | 
more—and the simply aleatory element, too, | 
for that matter—ts a pe ‘fectly legitimate | 
subject for scientific inves.igation. An au- | 
thor, however, who differentiates between | 
luck and chance and who gravely discu »~S 
*the run of the cards" as a reality de rv- | 
ing careful consideration ranks himself 
among the unconscious humorists when he 
calls his book ‘‘ The 
ker.”’ 

To vindicate this name Mr 
duplicated some of the computations made | 
by the late Richard Anthony Proctor—if he | 
hasn't followed the simpler plan of accept- | 
ing on trust the results of those 
tions—and tells in impressive figure inte- 
gral and fractional, just how poker | 
hands there are in fifty-two cards, the ex- 
act theoretical value of each, and the math- 
ematical expectation which he 
part of any hand has of completing or bet- 
tering it ‘‘in the draw.” 

This, is science; at any 
is arithmetic. The relation of the 
tion thus acquired to practical poker 
ing, however, is slight and remote—so slight 
that the possession of it 
interstage to the 
and its lack does next 
failure | 
field for 
psychologists, not of 
this peculiarity does 
the game owe such interest as it has for | 
to whom the stakes are not the only 
and sufficient attraction. To the mathema- 
tician, the poker even the most 
conservative, is guilty of the 
grossest folly, in that by far the greater 
part of his acts ignores the law of proba- | 
bilities. The psychologist, on the other 
hand, would be much more likely to see 
that this folly is only apparent, 
the antagonists share it, 
to the true 


Science of Draw Po- 


Curtis has 


computa- 


many 


who holds a 


rate, it 
informa- 
play- 


ina way, 


and so remote 
adds but 
chances of success, 
to nothing in exp ole ination of 

Poker, as a matter of fact, Is a 
the investigation of 
mathematicians. To 


player's 





those 


player, 
constantly 


since all 
could pro- 
of the 
permutations 
intuit and im 
and invariable 
and the | 


emotion Is 


and he 
science 


with 


ceed at once con- 
test, which deals, not 
and decimals, but with 
pulses, with the variable 
idiosyncrasies of the human 
phenomena presented when 
translated into action 

Much of sort of 
and well done, by Mr 
more in the game th: 


consciousness of the 





ions 


mind 


just work is done 
That he sees 
in ever comes to the 
Vast majority of 
means that he | 
and his admitted in- | 


exponent of 


this 


Curtis 


poker players by no 
non-existent 
consistencies as an 


prove 
sees the 
pure 
do not at all interfere with the deli 
cacy and 
with the in; 
he once gets clear of 


His estimate as to the ran 


ence 
accuracy of His observation, or 
zsenuity of his theorizing—when 
mathemati 
k of pe 
apart from its financial 
high, and obvio too 

test of 


yker as a 
game, and poten- 
tialities, Is 


The ultimate 


high 
a game as a game is 
stakes 
despite 
dis- 


the degree of its cig Hee nce 
for interest. Thus judged geo 
all the opportunities it gives for the 
play of judgment, skill, 
be placed almost immea:s 
and it is little les 
beth of which 
played for fun."" Poker 

From the standpoint of 
tis's book is to be commended rather than ! 
condemned. Gambling is inherently and in- 
evitably harmful, and therefore reprehensi- 
ble, and poker is a gambling game, 
and simple. But such a revelation as Mr. 
Curtis has made of poker’s complexities, 
difficulties, and dangers is more likely 
to repel the tyro than to attract and tempt 
him, while its tendency to Increase the ele- | 
ment of intellectuality in the amusement 
of those amateurs already initiated will re- 
sult, if not in reformation, at 
vation—and that’s something. 


upon 


and cot ge, must 


urably below 


chess, inferior to whist, | 


can be, and usually are 
never is 


morals, Mr. Cur- 


pure 
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Clark, With or Without an “e.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 


On Page 924 is a review of a book relating 
to Lewis and Clark« This name, Clarke, 
I suppose bore the final “e" till the new 
ten-dollar bill came out with it Clark. I 
wrote to THE Times, and the editor replied 
that good authorities gave it without the 
“e,”" and the matter was submitted to the 
Treasury Department, which gave lots of 
authority for Clark. It is spelled, however, 
on two occasions Clarke in THe New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW OF Books. Let's 
have it settled, and I will lose no more 
sleep over it. The individual himself didn't 
use it, and the Government does not use it, 
and this ought to be eneugh. 


Neéw York, Dec. 9, 1901. F. J. ROOT, 


London, Past and Present.* 


Describe London? That is the work un- 
dertaken by Mr. Claude de la Roche 
Francis. It is no unambitious task the 
author has imposed on himself. Who 
knows the casual tourist of the metropolis 
of the world? He may visit some of the 
guide-book monuments, but he only skims 
the surface. It takes then a lifetime to 
discover “‘the by-ways of London,” to 
find “its hidden churches, its relics of 
monastic age, its bits of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, its street marts, and its streaming 
population.” Then only may London loom 
up with all its majesty and dignity. Mr. 
de Ja Roche Francis’s title, ‘‘ London, His- 
toric and Social,” gives an idea how gen- 
eral must be the treatment of a vast sub- 
ject. Beginning with Roman London the 
final chapter has to do with bcs mg Lon- 


don, the: goon yo os Goon: ac- 
cession 0: vu. "fhe 5 


and include portraits 
with, all the, ‘the b s Pala of note in London 
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*LONDON STO A SOCIAL, 
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volumes. Vol, 1, pp. 1 P. 
: Henry T. Coates 
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Written by schoiarly authors with definite purposes in view, and illus- 
trated by well-known artists. 


These are not ordinary books, but are written in such a vigorous man- 
ner that no one can read them without being instructed and interested, 
as well as sroused to thinking better thoughis which will lead to more 
noble actions. 


‘*HEROINE OF 1812.” 


A Maryland Romance. A Story. 

By Amy E. BLancHnarp. Iustrated by | BY BLANcHE M. CHANNING 
IDA WAUGH. 335 pp. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50.| by CHASE EMERSON. 271 pp. 
Miss Blanchard's historical tales are always Cloth, $1.00. 

popular, and this one, in d h of interest and ory of passion, not for man or woman, 

in local flavor, is surely one of her best All the world loves a lover.’ 
The earnestness of the struggle and the l é orld cannot h2ip loving this sweet- 

many hardships and reverses which charac led k < her precious legacy, an old 
terized the early part of the War of 1812 are ‘ol Sweetness and simplicity are the key- 

clearly brought out and present an accurate | y 

picture of the times. 


“FIGHTING UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS.” | By Ana 


a by CHASE EMERSON. 
A Story of the Chile-Peruvian War. 


Cloth, $1.50. 

By CLaupg H. WETMORE. Illustrated by The Persis “ . in all tts 
H. BuRGEss. 335 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 u 
This South American war story is as thrill 

ing as it is instructive, and accurately nar- 

rates the circumstances leading up to and oth 
er events which occurred during the war be- } 
tween Chile and Peru. The pictures de 
scriptions of these South American States 
lend additional interest to this volume 


‘*THE SPECTACLE MAN.” 


A Story of the Missing Cridge 
By Mary F. 


‘‘WINIFRED WEST.” 


Illustrated 
l6émo. 


A Story of the Time of Artaxerxes. 
PIERPCNT SivirTer. Illustrated 
318 pp. 12mo. 


traditional 

queness, is vividly por- 

the and ability of the young 

a le ader ! in the rebuilding of the walls 
isalem, are brilliantly set forth 


‘*THE LAST OF THE 
ARAWAKS.”’ 


A Story of Adventure in the Island of San 
Domingo. 
By FREDERICK A 
Wma. F. STECHER 
LEONARD. Illustrated by $1.50 
FRANK T. MERRILL 266 pp 16mo. The isles 


Cloth, $1.00. | the Arawaks, and San Domingo forms a prom- 
A well-told story of a Southern girl, th Inent feature of this sketch of West Indian 


{ f adventure th » l 
strength of whose character and purity of is a book of adventure that re veals 
A inal} } ~ » — of these peoples = are every 
whose motives finally compel well-deserved 
recognition. ‘ be ing nearer our neighb« 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE.”"| HE YOUNG CONSUL.” 


A Story of the U. S, State Department. 
A Stery of Two Battle Summers in China | 5. wiitiam DryspaLe. [Illustrated by 
By Dr. WiuuiaM EL.iot GriFris. Illus- CHARLES COPELAND. 2: pp 12mo. 
trated by Wm. F. STEcHER 361 pp Cloth, $1.50. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. n th 


China is 


Tilustrated by 
12mo. Cloth, 


OBER 


358 pp 


of the sea are the habitation of 


of rapid growth in every depart- 
phase of our Government, such a 
sis will be thoroughly appreciated by 
sti y« gz people As Vice-Con- 
rance, the hero is brought 

s methods em- 


now under the 

Dr. Griffis has d« splendid 
senting facts garr by himeelf 
into a sketchy na e, wh is historically 
correct and deeply interest 


is 

ar 
{ 4 
onally al nthusia 

Marseille 
with the var : 
by the State Department, and the 


WITH PORTER IN THE f ts nec war ae ws neh tc Sanat Game Oe 


interest In it 


ESSEX.” on SLAURIE. VANE,” and 


heptirgen STORIES. 


Illustrated 
16mo. 


touct 


A Story of His Famous Cruise in Sou'hern 
Waters During the War of 18!2. 
Third volume in the “ 
ries,"" by JAMES 


Ww. F. STEcHER. 
$1.50 


Great Admiral S« 
OTis. Dh 


344 pp 


10T SEAWEL 
ES COPELAND 152 pp 
, $1.00 


istrated by yy CHAR 
12mo. C 
: a collection of some 
A history-making voyage, and r stories which has ever 
the reader t ‘ r M « t e are upon naval 

P the author has 

The font of 

wil ey | 1 nich she possesses 

welcom ddition to this already interest! | seen t n ble 1d adds Jife and 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Oar illastrated descriptive catalogue of these, and all 
ef our other books will be sent upon receipt af request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


110 Boylston St., Boston. % % 45 Jackson St., Chicago, Hl. 


960000090 
THE ENTIRE PRESS PRAISE 


UP AND DOWN THE U1 Present- 
SANDS OF. GOLD 7 “eve 


By MARY DEVEREUX 


Author of ‘‘From Kingdom to Colony.”’ 
The book 
Strong. 


The story is one of sunshine and shade. of smiles and 
tears. The author has created a little compiny of people whom 
we learn to love and from whom it is hard to part. 


The Rochester Margaret Leslie is a heroine who deserves a place 
Herald says: Howell's gallery of immortal heroines in fiction. 


UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF dOLD 


8th thousand. 12mo. $1.50 


FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 


16th thousand. i12mo. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers. 


At Ali Booksellers. 


J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A ROMANCE of AMERICAN POLITICS 
By Francis Churchill Williams Price $1.50 


is chirmingly written, the style pure and 


Transcript says: 


in Mr. 





Boston Transcript 


s ORTHY a place by the side 
WW write “ce Peter Stirling.’ 
Indeed it has more of the 
quality of ‘go’ in it. But the book is 
not entirely given to politics. There is 
a very charming love-«tcz; tater=ccre 
with this narrative of stratagem and 
spoils, which sweetens and purifies its 
atmosphere and will make it delightful 
reading for women as well as for min. 
Mr. Williams is to be congratulated on 
having written one of the cleverest 
& books of the season.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
“WIMMY Devin is a contribution to 
literature for whose creation the 
author deserves our hearty thanks. 
It is seldom that so original, se human, 
80 genuine a character steps from the 
pages of a book. He is one of the best 
character stadiez that has been pre- 
sented in a long time, It would be 
useless to look anywhere for his origi- 
nal ; he is a composite, and he is drawn 
with a touch that makes his portrait 
very vital and Suman.” ’ 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 





son's new story, “ Audrey,” 
now running as a serial in 
The Atlantic Monthly, will be 
brought out in book form late 
in February by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. As the story 
approaches its climax, many 
who are reading the novel have expressed 
the opinion that in construction, plot, move- 
ment, and in delineation of character tt is 
a decided advance over “To Have and To 
Hold,” although differing widely in motif. 
** 

A volume of ordination addresses by Dr. 
Stubbs, the late Bishop of Oxford, ts being 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. It is 
edited from the Bishop's papers by the 
Rey. E. E. Holmes, who was his domestic 
chaplin. He tells us that on March 22, 
191, Sir Thomas Barlow passed the sen- 
tence of resignation on Dr, Stubbs: “ After 
accepting the verdict the Bishop definitely 
decided to leave Cuddesdon at midsummer, 
and began to arrange his manuscripts and 
to select from a mass of unique material 
certain lectures, addresses, and sermons 
which he hoped to revise and to publish 
during his enforced rest.” On April 22 the 
end came suddenly. Already the Bishop 
had set aside some manuscripts for publica- 
tion 


J. C Snath, author of “ Lady Barbarity,” 
has written a new novel called ‘ Love's 
Itinerary,” which is to be published short- 
ly by D. Appleton & Co, In it the novelist, 
Henry Fielding, author of “Tom Jones,” 
appears as one of the characters. 

e,* 

The Macmillan Company announces this 
week a new edition with annotations by C. 
H. Simpkinson of Balliol College of ‘* A Re- 
lation of the Conference Between William 
Laud, late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Mr. Fisher, the Jesuit, by Command 
of King James, &c."; “ The Tower of Lon- 
don,"" by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower; ” 
“ Shakespeare in Tale and Verse,”’ by L. 
Grosvenor Hufford, and “ Ruskin and the 
Ergilish Lakes,” by the Rev. H. D. Rawns- 
ley. The last mentioned book is well illus- 
trate. with half-tone reproductions. 

*¢ 
. 


“The Life of William Morris,"" by J. W. 
Mackail, is appearing in a new and cheaper 
edition from the press of Longmans, Green 
& Co It includes two portraits in photo- 
gravure and eight full page illustrations 
from drawings by E. H. New. 

°,° 

“ Personal Reminiscences,’ by John Rus- 
sell Young, edited by his wife, May D 
Rvessell Young, will come from the press of 
F. Tennyson Neely before the holidays. 
The introduction will be by Col. A. K. Me- 
Clure, and from Bull Run on the book 
touches upon almost every phase of Ameri- 
can development and upon the many promi- 
nent men, soldiers, authors, and politicians 
with whom the author was more or 
intimately acquainted 

o,° 

Rights of Man,"’ Dr. Lyman Ab- 
new book on twentieth century prob- 
lems, is being read with much interest by 
mary classes of readers, and the publish- 
ers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have received 
letiers from such men as Secretary Hay, 
Secretary Long. Daniel C. Gilman, and 
others, all of whom speak in very positive 
terms of the value and interest of the book. 

** 

T. Fisher Unwin is to be the English 
publisher of Walter Barr's successful novel 
of American politics, ‘ Shacklett,’’ which 
is reported as showing an increase of popu- 
larity. 


less 


“ The 
bott s 


*,* 
In “Camera Shots at Big Game,” by A. 
G. Wallihan, published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., the author tells of his first suc- 
cessful “shot” at deer. “I placed myself 
and camera on a ridge that runs at a right 
ang.> with the course of the great deer 
trail that runs from Black Mountain * * * 
to Coyote Basin and beyond in the valley of 
the White River, where the deer winter. I 
* * * selected the one with the most 
tracks in it, and, going to one side about 
forty yards, | placed the camera and tripod 
as low as possible behind rabbit-weed and 
walked to the hilltop to peer over and see 
if any deer were coming Yes, just over 
the next ridge a little band is coming my 
way, and * * © — watch them come 
down * * & 
the hill * * © and then I slip back to the 
camera, and, drawing the slide, I set the 
shutter * * *® Suddenly the head and 
are in sight and the others 
rapidly crowd along until they are out in 
front, just where 1 desire them, 
give a low whistle to step them 
they are still * * © to discover the cause 
the alarm. The click of the shutter is 
so faint that they do not hear it, and after 
a mcment or two they 


unaware of their proximity to mankind.” 
o,° 


ears of a doe 


Instantly 


o: 


*Unele 
story 


Remus 


title of the new 
Uncle 


10 


Remu is the 

Joel Chandler Harris (* 
) will appear as a serial in the 
Era, beginning with January In a 
letter the author says of “ Uncle Remus’ 
“The book is not precisely autobiographical, 
but it is something more than reminiscent 
* ° * WhenlI * * * turned to this work 
I determined to write * * * s& 
thing myself The result is 
yen hay It is mine; it is me. 
mean this that [ surrendered myself 
whelly to the story and its characters, and 
the idea of art simply never occurred to me 


until the thing was complete."’ 
o,° 


to please 


‘The Ballet Dancer,” by Matilda Serao, 
which Harper & Brothers have just pub- 
lished, was first issued serially in a Roman 
periodical, the Nuova Antologia. Beside the 
opinion Italian critics, some of whom 
are agreed that it is one of the most virile 
pieces of realistic writing produced in 
Ital the authoress herself is said to con- 
sider it her best novel. 

*,° 

Caesar,""’ by Seymour 
Van Santvoord, is to be published imme- 
diately by the Pafraets Book Company of 
Troy. The work is a tragic narrative of the 
great Julian family, with mosaic biographies 
of the 100 Emperors who ruled Rome dur- 
ings the five centuries from Julius Caesar to 
the downfall of the Western Empire. Among 
the illustrations will be photographs of 
busts in the Louvre, the British Museum, 


of 


“The House of 


until they are at the foot of | 


when [}° 


pass down the trail | 
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gether with views of the Roman Forum and 

the imperial palaces on the Palatine in 

their present state of ruin, and restorations 

of same, by noted Roman archaeologists. 
*,* 

Fewler & Wells Company announce the 
publications of Frank H. Randall's ‘ Your 
Mesmerie Forces and How to Develop 
Them;" “The New Psychology, or the 
Secret of Succeas,"’ by “ D. C. K.;" “ Prac- 
tieal Psychology or How to Be Happy.” by 
Riebard Harte,” and “ Thought-Power: 
— It Is and What It Does,” by “D. C. 

°° 


“ Turquoise and Iron,” a volume of poems 


by Lionet Josaphare, is published by A. M. | 


Robertson of San Francisco, In explanation 
of the title the peet writes: 

The innocently azure skies allure, 

Like turquoise hopes above an iron world. 
In happy passion or in mood obscure, 
The innocently azure skies allure. 
But, oh! when toiling toward a 

pure, 

The beaten body to the earth Is hurled, 
The innocently azure skies allure, 
Like turquoise hopes above 

world. 


vision 


an fron 


*« 

. 
‘“‘Immense,” by Theodor Storm, will be 
published this month by Ginn & Co., Bos- 


tou. In the introduction the editor, Rich- 
ard Alexander von Minckwitz, 


ographical outline of the author's life, sur- 
ficient, it is said, to give an insight into 
the character and motives of the writer. 
The book is published in the International 
Modern Language Series. 
°° 
“Karma,” by Dr. Paul Carus, is being 
published in a third Oriental art edition by 
the Open Court Publishing Company, Chi- 
eago. Count Tolstoi, who translated the 
story into Russian, says: “ This tale has 
greatly pleased me with its naiveté as 
as with its profundity. I read it to the 
children and they liked it. And among 
grown up people its reading always guve 
rise to conversation about the gravest 
prcebiems of life, and to my mind this is a 
very good recommendation.” 
,° 

Lead and Line 
by Charles Henry 
being published 
Co, This new 
Vagrom Verse,” 
written by him 


“ With 
Shores,”’ 
Paul) is 
Mitflin & 
author of “ 
of the poems 


Webb (John 
by Houghton, 
volume by 
last 


in the 


; \ 
dozen years, many now published for the | 


first time. 
*,* 


“The ¢ W. Cable, has 


‘avalier,”’ by George 
gone into its seventy-fifth thousand here 
in America, while in England, where it is 
published by John Murray, it is fast winning 
excellent opinions. The London Daily ©x- 
press says of it: ‘Such scenes the 
captured Northern Captain's death to the 
tune of ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ 


as 


in the song, or as the cavalry charge 
the 
while the final 
hu¢band is a magnificently perfect piece 
of drama. In portrayal of character, 
vivid realization of country and people, and 
harmony of style and subject Mr. Cable is 
as striking and individual as ever.” 

* 

* 


punishment of Charlotte's 


P. 
are 
Aralysis,"’ 
“ System 


“A Manual of Volumetric 
Virgil Coblentz, Ph. D.; 
Physiologic Therapeutics,”’ 


publishing 
by 
of 


edited by Solomon Solis Cohen, A. M., M. D., | 


of which Volume VL. “ Dietotherapy and 
Food in Health,” is by Dr. Nathan 8. Davis, 
Jr.: “ Questions and Answers,’ embracing 
the curriculum of the dental student, 
Dr. Ferdinand J. 8. Gorgas; 
Cyclopedia of Medicine and Surgery,” 
edited by Drs. George M. Gould and Walter 
L. Pyle; “A Manual of Practical An- 
atomy,.” by the late Prof. Alfred W. 
Hughes, and edited and completed by Prof. 
Arthur Keith, Part IL, ‘The Upper and 
Lower BPxtremities,"” “ Outlines of Physi- 
ology.” by Dr. Edward Groves Jone 
“Outlines of Gynecological Pathology ar 
Morbid Anatomy,” by C. Hubert Roberts. 
s,¢ 
The Century Magazine for 1902 will de- 
vote considerable space to outdoor improve 
ments of city and village A paper 
“The New New York” will show 
record of what has lately been 
plished and what is under way in beautify- 
ing this city The improvements in Wash- 
ington City, planned by’ the Congressional 
Coramission, which are to develop the capi- 
tal on a magnificent scale, will be set forth 
and with drawings by Guérin 
papers by Sylvester Baxter and others 
“arry the subject further into the 
city and village. Mr. Baxter, who has made 
a special study of this topk will ¢ 
moderm instances both good and bad 
°° 


the 


will 


ive 


E P. Dutton & Co. have published a 
child’s book on the legends of the “ 
of Italy The stories are retold 
Noyes, are illustrated after 


masters 


by 
the 


Ella 


and old 


°° 

The Study of Religion,’ 
Jastrow of the University 
is being published by Charles 
Sone A paragraph from the introddetion 
to this work gives an idea of the altitude 
author. He says: “I take my stand 
therefore, as an advocate of the historical 
in the study of religion the 
conditio sine qua non for any results of 
enduring character, no matter what the 
particular aspect of religion it be that en 
guge our attention 


Prof. Morris 
Pennsylvania 
Scribner 


by 
of 


ad 

The leading article in the January 
ber of Country Life in America 
California, by the editor of the 
L. H. Bailey. There will be 
phctegraphs on many subjects, from gar- 
den making and fruit growing, pleasant 
homes, and great ranches, to the 
natural beauties and curiosities of the 
Pacific Coast, without omitting the popy- 
worts and Gila monsters. Among other 
articles will be “‘ The Country Life of Cali- 
fornia,” by A. J. Wells; “The Story of 
a Great California Estate,” by 
Howard Shinn: “ Plant Growing 
man Culture,” by Prof. E. J. 
“The Bounty of California.” 

*,* 

World's Work will have a “ Looking 
Outward” number for its January 
“The period of exclusiveness is past,"’ 
taken from President McKinley's last and 
famous Buffalo speech, is to be its clue. 
It will deal with American expansion as an 
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ani the various Italian collections, to- | interesting chapter of modern history. The 
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magazine will have a special cover in colors 
by Louls Rhead. 
*,° 

“In the Fairyland of America,” by Her- 
bert Quick, has for basis and authority 
Longfellow's “‘ Hiawatha.” The chief of 
the Indian pigmies, Pukwudgies, is the 
guide who ushers the young hero, Edgar, 
in*o the adventures of the story. The grave 
little boy meets with old friends from Hia- 
watha, together with new acquaintances 
from the animal world, Wild Cat, Screech 
Owl, and the Frogs. 

°,* 

“The Legends of Genesis,’ by Dr. Her- 
mann Gunkel, translated from the German 
by Prof. W. H. Carruth, is to be imme- 
diately published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Cempeny. Prof. Gunkel is an er- 
thcdox Protestant theologian who appre- 
clates to the utmost the religious value of 
the Bible. 

*,* 

“ Eugene Field: A Study in Heredity and 
Contradictions,"’ by Slason Thompson, chief 
editcrial editor of The Chicago Record- 
Herald, is being issued by Charles Scrib- 
Sons. In his itmtroduction to the 
work the author tells what kind of a bi- 
ography Field would have wanted had he 
lived Mr. Thompson says: “ Not as other 
memoirs are written would Eugene Fietd, 
wer: he alive, have this study of his life. 
He would think more of making it reflect 
the odd personality of the man than re- 
hearse the birth, development, daily life, 
ani works of the author. * * * Field's 
idea of perfect memoir was that it should 
contain no facts that might interfere with 
its being novel and interesting reading both 
public and its subject. 
store by genius, as he tells us in one of his 
letters, and less by ‘that nonsense called 
useful knowledge.’ In Mr. Thompson's 
work Field jokes, romps, and rhymes all 
through it. 

*,° 

“A Year in a Yawl,” by Russell Double- 
day, recently published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., was first suggested to the author by 
Col. John N. Partridge, who has been 
selected as Police Commissioner of New 
York City The story is said to be 
a true one of three boys who set cut 
to sail around the eastern half of the 
United States in a small craft which they 
themselves constructed. After a long orean 


voyage they sailed up the Hudson, and at | 


Partridge, then 
State Superintendent of Public Works, tor 
a permit to take their boat through the 
cana: to the Great Lakes. After speaking 
with the boys he was so impressed with 
their enterprise and pluck that he induced 
them to tell their story to Mr. Doubleday, 
has now written the tale and 
trated it with photographs taken on 
trip 


illus- 


the 


Items from Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 12.—Much of the 


literary news of the week has had to do 


the making of new, for this town, long- 


has 
the 


told in 


few days 


been encouraging things past 


the line. Its collection has long been known 
as one of the best in the country, housed 
and cared for, however, in a manner char- 
acteristic of 1850 rather than 1900. Mod- 
ern methods are now to come with John 
Ashhurst, whose close 
Free Library, moreover, promises a closer 
union between the two, which all intelli- 
gent Philadelphians hope to see work out 
at last into actual consolidation 

It now loéks, though we were 
to have a library of Celtic history and liter- 
ature, as would be eminently proper in a 


too, as 


| city where that element is so numerous and 


influential. Dr. William Carroll has of- 


NEW BOOKS 


He set little | 


In the first place, the old Mer- | 
| eantile Library is to be improved all along 


| 
| 


| 


i = 


Alwil Books 


are as nearly perfect as books 
can possibly be. The finest 
materials in the hands of the 
most skillful craftsmen bring 
about this result, 
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No man ever tiught more helpfully the healing and uplifting power of nature than 


Mr. Gibson, and this biography by the author of “ Nature Studies in Berkshire 
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written 
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fered to donate as a nucleus his own col- 
lection of books on and by the Gaelic 
peoples, which numbers close upon 6,000 
volumes. Further than this, a wider popu- 
lar interest is to be awakened by a series 
of lectures treating in some way of the 
Celt. The first will be delivered within ten 
days by Prof. Dominick Murphy of the 
Catholic University at Washington, who 
will speak of the life and work of Thomas 
Moore. 


Philadelphia's week has seen three more 
platform happenings well worth mention in 
a record of local literary events. In the 
first place, Howard Horace Furness, the 
venerable and distinguished Shakespearean 
scholar, editor, and commentator, inau- 
gurated the 1901-1902 course of public lect- 
ures of the University of Pennsylvania 
with a reading of “Twelfth Night; or, 
What You Will,” the most recent play add- 
ed to his superb Variorum Edition. Be- 
fore the Browning Society, Owen B. Jen- 
kins talked on “The Contrasted Use of 
the Mother Tongue by English and Amer- 
ican Poets,” and Frederick H. Sykes 
opened the Winter course of University Ex- 
tension lectures with an address on the 
modern English novel, dealing especially 
with George Eliot, whose work he closely 
paralieled in its psychological value with 
that of Robert Browning. 

Mr. Sykes, while devoting most of his 
time to Poe and his imitators abroad, cov- 
ered a field broad generally enough to 
@educe a contrast of the heroic care- 
lessness of Emerson with the dramatic 
manner of Browning, the finish of Aldrich 
with that of Debson, the breadth of 
Bryant's style with the solemnity of Words- 
worth's best manner, the rhapsodic lines of 
Walt Whitman with their prototypes 
William Blake's “ Prophetic Visions,”’ the 
rhythm of Lanier with the alliteration of 
Swinburne, I do believe, however, shows 
only individual difference in these galaxies 
of genius, and not national ones. What- 
ever is best in the lingual modes of Brit- 
ish poets is identical with the highest 
verbal excellence of our own singers 


Blanchard, 
glad claim 
years, says she is now busy with a 
“A Heroine of 1812," which fig- 
ures prominently in the Autumn lists of 
the W. A. Wilde Company of Boston. An 
interesting feature of all the books through 
which has learned to love this 
author is “partnership’’ for which 
they the Ida Waugh who in- 
variably illustrates them and usually de- 
signs their covers is not only another Phil- 
but the Miss 
the two having lived and 
worked elbow to 
years One of the latest 
pleasing examples of the fruit of their joint 
labors just from the press of 
George W Company Mis- 
a winsome, independent little 
spirit, dancing through the Christmas sea- 
son into the hearts of childhood 


Philadelphia has 
additions to the 
that with the 
evergreen—E s E\llis's 
(Henry T. Coates & Co.,) 
“Belt of Seven Totems,”’ (Lippincotts,) 
John Habberton’s “Some Boys’ Doings,” 
(Jacobs,) and Edward Robins's “A Boy in 
Early Virginia,” (Jacobs.) The last-named 
author, who its a Philadelphian, widely known 
here as a professional man of high 
pacity, und who has already told the em- 
bryo citizens of the Republic of the Brad- 
dock campaign, has in this story of the 
earlier and even more strenuous days of 
Capt. John Smith contributed to their 
pleasure in a way that permits him 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the ever- 
pleasant Henty Habberton's are a 
happy, easy-going set. It is a ploneer s«t- 
tlement of the Far West where they en- 
large their “ doings,"’ but they are own 
cousins to the irrepressibles of the Bast, 
and closely related (and it is a pleasure 
so to be able to praise these latest crea- 
tions of a man to whom the world owes 
Budge and Toddy) to Mr. Aldrich's bad 
boy and Mr. Clemens’s none-teo-good Tom 
Sawyer. 

Speaking of Mr. Munroe's book, it is of 
interest to note how curiously literary are 
the connections of thfs gentleman, who 
has come to dispute with the veteran Ellis 
the right to talk of “the noble red man.” 
His wife is a daughter of Mrs. Amelia 
Barr; his elder sister married the only son 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe; his other sister 
is the wife of Herbert Petnam, Librarian 
of Congress; his only brother is an editor, 
and his wife is a daughter of the late 
Samuel Bowles, who, with his Springfield 
Republican, played in Massachusetts much 
the part that Greeley and Raymond played 
in New York. 


Yet Edward S. Evlis has a long lead over 
Mr. Munroe. The firm of Coates bere has 
published more than forty ef his books, 
which are known in Australia and New 
Zealand quite as well as in Pennsylvania 
and New York. His stories are pictur- 
esque, they are thrilling without being 
“ thrillers,” and if they throw about the 
brave and sackem a glamour not wholly 
autherized by most stedents of the Indian 
race, yet they fead to no runsings away 


whom Philadelphia 
her own for 


Amy E 


has been to as 
many 


sequel to 


the public 
the 


stand, for 


adeiphian housemate of 
Blanchard, 
planned for 


and most 


and elbow 


issues 
has come 
the Jacobs 
tress May, 


made four noteworthy 
end of the 
days of holly 
“Rea Eagle,” 


Kirk Munroe'’s 


boy juvenatlia 


comes and 


ca- 


to 


boys 


pages of the manuscript are 
to bear out Uncle Remus’s statement that 
he began them five years ago, and the 
pleasure of reading certain of the chap- 
ters enables your correspondent to 
that the work is richly worthy of 
genius that last spoke through “ On 
Wings of Occasion.” 

Speaking of magazines, a word of praise 
is distinctly due to Agnes Repplier's ‘* The 
Oppression of Gifts,’’ In the Christmas Lip- 
pincotts, which is written with al! the charm 
and gentle humor and happy truthful- 
ness of the best essays of the’ Points of 
View.” Miss Repplier, though already at 
work upon a new volume to follow her 
“ Fireside Sphinx,” is announced by 
Lippincotts as to be a frequent contributor 
to their monthly, which is good 
for both firm and public. 


yellow enough 


say 
the 
the 


Whympleand.* 


Coleridge, translating Schiller’s ** Wallen- 
stein,”’ expanded a couplet into eight or ten 
of his most beautiful lines. The substance 
of the couplet was to the effect that “ the 
fabled existences are no more.” Miss Sharp 
knows better. She knows the whole 
raphy of fairyland and all about its people 
and their ways She has written fairy 
stories before now, and they have had their 
meed of praise, both warm and just. Now 
she has given us another volume In ample 
proof that her invention does not 
has entire coherency. It is not a book 
grown people disguised as one for children 
This is not to say that grown 
not enjoy it. They will enjoy it 
but not grown people; rather 


people 
as 


as 


the child’s heart has not died out of them 


Here are no modern notions masquerading | 


Science was never heard of 


no conce 


in fairy dress. 
in this land. Here are 
timid and irrelevant probability 
sible "’ may be good English; it 
fairy lore 

gut though we have no moral philosophy 
for grown folks, we 
expressions thHat th< 
to time economize if he is 


is not good 


have many fancies 


sane 


Each story 
in its succession has a perfect charm 
first one is that of the little Prince who 
had a dreadfully good temper, the 
problem was for him to lose it, and when he 
lost it there was enough for himself and all 
his friends. There are real people of 
kind In the next we have a lonely giant 
who comforted himself by stealing boys and 
giris—none under eleven need apply And 
they had the happiest time, so that when 
the little Princess of the story came to 
them she could but stay with them, 
she found her crown and bethought 
that she must go home Whereat she 
and the other children wept, and such was 
the flood of tears that all the giant's giant- 
hood was washed away, and the residuum 
Was a nice little Prince, whom the Princess 
married, of course, &c Next we have a 
weeping Princess in search of a runaway 
Prince, and their adventures were seme- 
thing wonderful; and then two children who 
dreamed and their dream was 
and they had great difficulty in getting 
back into it—an experience which foik who 
are not fairies have had a good many 
And there are others, but why 
anticipate or mar any one's 
book that is as sure to make 
children happy as Christmas is to come? 


The 


her 


should 
pleasure 


we 


Dutch Life,” 


Only a few times in a generation does a 
writer appear who has the gift of making 
his readers understand a countr) 
Di Amicis has this gift; he to make 
20 real the look of things in strange 
that an imaginative soul could easily per- 
suade himself that he had just come from 
the country of which he had been reading 
Lafcadio Hearn does more than this; he 
reveals glimpses of the soul of the people 
among whom he lives; and Pierre Loti, 
again, gives impressions of the countries 
of which he writes that are so vivid and 
whose atmosphere is so penetrating that 
the reader must constantly remind himself 
that the real country and the one that Loti 
saw are two different things. To a certain 
degree this is true of all books that try to 
tell one of other lands; it is very difficult 
to give an impartial account, even of one's 
own country. If a writer is not actually 
misleading when he enters on anything like 
an analysis of a people and its customs, 
even if it be his own, he has accomplished 
a difficult task, 

Mr. P. M. Hough's book, *‘ Dutch Life in 
Town and Country,” is a fairly successful 
book of this kind. It is rather by what the 
author has left unsaia@ than by what he has 
satd that he would give a wrong impression 
of Holland to those of his readers who have 
never been there. It is a straightforward 
book, very candidly and simply written. 
The author tells about existing conditions 
in Hofand to-day, social, political, and 
artistic, without the slightest personal bias. 
There is no attempt made to be picturesque 
er to give what is populariy called atmo- 
sphere. The consequence is a clear-cut 
picture of Dutch life, a picture a little stiff 


and photographic perhaps, but containing 
little that is misieading. On the other 
hand, there is little that is Mluminative, 
that makes the reader understand the 
Dutch character any better. Mr. Hough 
cenfines himself almost entirely to givin 
an aecount of the outside of things. * Suc 
and such are the facts,” he seems to say, 
giving a rather bare outline, and the reader 
may fi in the details to suit himeelf. This 
“ Dutch Life in Town 
and Country ” is uninteresting; on the con- 
it is a distinctly readable book, and 
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East-West | 


section of the country 


come terms of unqualified praise for 


Halliwell Sutcliffe's 


novel of Yorkshire 


read it? 


good gift book. 


PITTSBURGH (POST) 

“It will be no surprise to us if 
‘Mistress Barbara’ proves to be the 
success of the season. We know of 
no writer whose work shows 
greater promise of future and en- 
during fame than does that of Mr. 
Sutcliffe.”’ 


(HOME JOURNAL) 


and inspiriting.’ 


BOSTON 


‘* Ennoblin 


LOS ANGELES (HERALD) 
“One of the best and strongest 
novels of the year.” 


ST. LOUIS (POST) 


1s good a thing « 


lished in a long time.” 


NEW YORK (WORLD) 
“Tt is like an offering of sweet drink 
from a clear hillside soring."’ 


ROCHESTER (HERALD) 


1 cican, 


A good book to read. 


Pric2 $1.50. 


Mistress 


strong, pure 


life. Have you 


A 


BALTISIORE (SUN) 

1 movelist whose works ar ure lo 
appreciate 
gualiti. of We 

that he will take higher 
rank in the future than any con- 
temporary novelist of w 


e knowMed: 


, , 
fo ali Who 
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Anest fiction, 


hom we 


DENVER (REPUBLICAN) 
“A strong, well balanced piece of 
fiction, such as few writers af to-day 
seem capable of turaing oyt.” 


LOUISVILLE (COURIER-JOURNAL) 


Recalls Hardy at his 


BURLINGTON (HAWKEYE) 


“Sunny, humoro s, full of life.’ 


PROVIDENCE 


‘ Wholesome and ari 


(JOURNAL) 


HARTFORD (DAILY TIMES) 


“Can be read more than once.” 


| Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


broken off, | L 


CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Siz Drawings by C. D. Wittiams 
Price, $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA HOME ADVOCATE says: 
a S a love story, A Carolina Cava- 


lier in sweet and tree; but, asa 


patriotic novel, it is grand and inspiring. 
We have seldom found a stronger and 
simpler appeal to our manhood and love 
ef country."” 


- 


~ Lotuxor Pusuisninc Company, Boston 


FAMOUS HOMES of GREAT BRITAIN 


This great work is now completed 


by the issue of the third series. 


Authentic Descriptions (many of them written by members of the families whose 
“Homes” are described) of 36 of the most notable Historic Mansions of the British 
Isles. With nearly GOO beautiful illustrations. 


Each series is distinct in itself, and may be bought separately. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
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SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ SALE. 


All th: Greatest Authors of the World Within the Reach of Everybody. 


No such range of titles has ever before been offered by any one publishing house » 


inthe world. . 
When the new books of to-day are furgotten, these books will continue to be read. 


If you have some of these works, here is the opportunity to complete your 
library. 
The entire edition is printed on specially made paper, bound in the bést manner, 
with gilt tops, and covered with the best silk cloth. 

We are selling these books at a uniform price, in sets only— 


PER VOLUME: 


In cloth, gilt top, cash 75c. Oninstalilment plan, . . - 
In half leather, gilt top, cash 90c. On installment plan, 
In half calf, gilt top, cash $1.50. On installment plan,. . 


Carlyle, Complete 10 vols. 56 Iu. 
Carlyle, French Revo- 
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Cooper, Complete ... 32 
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Cooper, Leather Stock- 
ing Tales 
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Fielding. Compiete .... 7 
Washington Irving,- 
Complete . 8 
Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington 
Goethe, Complete . 
Schiller, Complete Russia ET 
Scott's Waverley Nov- Rawlinson’s ~“Monarch- 
els, Complete Ry tes 
Thackeray, Complete .. Rewiinson's Ancient 
Chartes Kingsley ...... 27 WORF cov ccisvccisssses y 
Gibbon’'s Rome, Rollin’s Ancient His- 
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Green’s English People, Ruskin's Complete 
_Comptet 48 Works 13 
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$2.00 


Macaulay's England, 
Complete 

Macaulay's Essays and 
Poems, Complete 
McCarthy's. History of 
Our Own Times 
Morley’s English Men 
of Letters 

Plutarch’s Lives of Il- 
lustrious Men......... 
Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru 
Prescott's 
Mexico 
Prescott's 
and Isabella 
Rambaud's History of 


5 vols. 25 Tllu. 


“ 18 


Ferdinand 


All of the above sets are for sale on same terms at 


Publisher’s Book Shop, 


89 CHAMBERS SsT., Near Broadway. 





A Child of Nature 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Author of “ The Forest of Arden,” “My Study Fire,” etc. 


With illustrations in photogravure, and decoratibe borders, by Charles L. Hinton. 
Small 8vo, cloth, net, 1.80. (Postige 10 cents.) 


A descriptive story of the life of a man: of poetic nature, with the gift of 
imagination, who ripens in close companionship with nature into a beautiful and 
rare character, but without the faculty of expression; whose genius is, in the 
end, interpreted and expressed by one who enters into his experience and gives 
his thought form and shape for the world; a romance of the inner life in the vein 
of “The. Forest of Arden,’’ and some of the chapters in “My Study Fire.’ There 
is a slight plot running through it, but its distinguishing characteristic is its deep 
significance, reminding one of Hawthorne. The story appeared serially in “The 
Bookman" under the title “John Foster,’’ but this is the first time it has been 
nce in beok form. No pains have been spared to give this literary gem a 
ft ng cottine. and the result is a book of unusual charm in matter and man- 

r. Hinton has enriched it with full-page illustrations in his most charming 
manner, and with decorations and-ornaments of unusual beauty and interest. 
Nothing could be more perfectly adapted for a moderate-priced holiday gift of 
real fntrinsic value than this beautiful prose poem. 


Other Works by Hamilton W. Mabie: 


Sold separately, or in sets, 
1.25 


A new edition, each with a frontispiece in photogravure. 
boxed, Per volume, 12mo, cloth, ° ‘ ° ° ° . ° ° 


1. My Study Fire. First Series 6. Essays on Nature and Culture 
2. Under the Trees and Elsewhere 7. Essays on Books and Culture 
3. Short Studies in Literature 8. Essays on Work and Culture 
4, Essays on Literary Interpretation 9. The Life of the Spirit 

5. My Study Fire. 10. Norse Stories 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
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A powerful story of rare dramatic charm. 
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LONDON LETTER 
cremate 


Written for Tuk New York Times Satun- 
DAY REvigew or Booxs by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


ONDON, Dec.'5.—Mr. Henley’s 

| article in The Pall Mall Mag- 

azine on Stevenson has, of 

course, been published in 

America, and it only remains 

for me to speak of the .man- 

ner in which it has been re- 

celved here. Every one admits that it ts 

interesting, for is it not written by Mr. 

Henley, and has it not to de with Steven- 

son? But there can be no doubt that the 

general feeling is that its publication was 

a mistake. Stevenson in his published let- 

ters had constantly spoken in terms of ad- 

miration and afféction for Mr. Henley, and 

the latter’s attack on his dead friend was 

a painful surprise. For attack it certainly 

was, whether Mr. Henley meant it to be 

so or not. The sum of the article is that 

Stevenson was an intense egoist; that he 

was constantly posing; that he was at 

various times guilty of little meannesses, 

which are unspecified, but plainly hinted, 

and that Mr. Henley does not like Ste- 

venson's moral essays and does not care 
for his stories. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Henley speaks the truth 
when he says that Stevenson was “ in- 
cessantly and passionately interested in 
Stevenson."" But was that not precisely 
what was to have been expected? Steven- 
son was unquestionably a genius. Had he 
been a commonplace man he would have 
felt himself on'a level with a hundred oth- 
er commonplace men, and would have 
found them all interesting. The man of 
genius stands alone among a crowd of 
men whom he knows to be his intellectual 
inferiors. Their mental processes cannot 
be as interesting to him as are his own 
Stevenson naturally found Stevenson far 
more interesting than Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. That was inevitable. Between 
the interest which a man like Stevenson 
takes in himseif and the self-conceit of the 
fool there is an infinite difference Let 
us grant that Stevenson was incessantly 
and passionately interested in himself. If 
he had not been it would simply have 
shown that he knew nothing of himself. 

Very possibiy Stevenson was guilty at 
times of acts which cannot be unreservedly 
approved. In other words, he was not per- 
fect. Whoever supposed that he was? But 
why should Mr. Henley be at the pains of 
informing the world that his dead friend 
occasionally did things which he ought not 
to have done? What possible good is served 
by exposing—or rather hinting at—a dead 
man’s shortcomings? Mr. Henley says in 
effect that he does not care to read Steven- 
son. Very probably he has not read Steven- 
son's letter to Dr. Hyde, in which the 
writer says that, even admitting that the 
worst things that Hyde said about Father 
Damien were true, did not the publication 
of the alleged facts put Hyde in a far 
worse light than Damien? Mr. Henley ex- 
pressly says that he writes of Stevenson 
from the standpoint of a man with a griev- 
ance. The grievance, so far as can be 
gathered from Mr. Henley’s article, consists 
in the fact that the popular conception of 
Stevenson Is higher than the man deserved. 
Possibly such a grievance might justify a 
man in feeling somewhat irritated at the 
mistaken estimate which the public had 
formed, but did it justify an attack on the 
dead man? 

it is doubtful if Mr. Henley’s article will 
injure Stevenson in the slightest degree. 
Nearly every one will feel sorry that it was 
ever written, but’ the sorrow will be more 
for Mr. Henley than for Stevenson. The 
article will not change the opinion of a 
single human being as to Stevenson's char- 
acter, or as to the merit of his books. It 
will, however, grievously disappoint those 
who had formed their estimate of Mr. Hen- 
ley from the enthusiastic way in which 
Stevenson wrote of him. It is Mr. Henley 
not Stevenson who will be hurt by the artt- 
cle. Doubtless Mr. Henley wrote without 
any fixed purpose of injuring the memory 
of Stevenson. He simply wanted to relieve 
his mind, and he probably fancted that in 
praising Stevenson as a conversationalist 
he atoned for his condemnation of Steven- 
son's books, and that his praise of Steven- 
son in his younger and wilder days made 
up for the severity with which he spoke of 
Stevenson as a “Shorter Catechist ''—in 
other words, as a man with a strong sense 
of morality and duty. But the fact remains 
that the article was a mistake from begin- 
ning to end, and that the sooner it is for- 
gotten by the friends of Mr. Henley as 
well as those of Stevenson the better. 

oe, 

Let us turn to Mr. Henley tn a more 
pleasant light. He has just issued a vol- 
ume of poems which will do him great 
credit. He is a thoroughly original writer 
of verse—a true poet. He has a note that 
is distinctly his own. There is strength in 
nearly every poem that he writes, and in 
many of them there is genuine beauty. I 
have seen some admirable verses from Mr. 
Henley’s pen, but the best things that he 
has ever written are in the present volume. 
I should like to yield to the temptation to 
quote some of them in justification of my 
opinion, but if any one cares for good 


fresh work in verse, ne wil not fail to 
read Mr. Henley’s volume. It fully justi- 
fies the opinion of him which Stevenson 
expressed in more than one of his letters. 
I do not like the cynicism of some of Mr. 
Henley’s verses. Indeed, the note of cyni- 
cism pervades the greater part of them. 
But that is merely a matter of taste, and 
has nothing to do with their poetical merit. 
*,° 

The Anglo-Saxon Review has ceased 
publication. The news was not unexpected. 
It was a sumptuous affair, but there are 


not many people who can afford to pay a 
guinea for a single copy of a magazine, and 


of those who can afford it there are few 
who care for magazines of the character 
of The Anglo-Saxon Review, It has cer- 
tainly been ably conducted during its brief 
life, especially in view of the fact that its 
conductor had preylously been known only 
asa clever woman of fashion, and was 
wholly without experience -as an- editor. 
The Review had a distinct place of its own, 
and its disappearance will therefore be all 
the more noticeable. But this is the day 
of cheap periodicals, and we shall probably 
never again see an attempt to maintain a 
magazine at the price of 4 guinea a copy. 
*,* 

Crampton's Magazine has just. changed 
hands. At was originally called Chap- 
man’s Magazine, and was intended to fur- 
nish only fiction and to dispense entirely 
with illustrations. The editor, Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd, believed that the public had 
grown tired of illustrated magazines, and 
would welcome clean pages of stories, free 
from the interruption of pictures. But 
time has shown that the public is fairly 
wedded to pictures, and that the more il- 
lustrations a magazine publishes the more 
popular it will be—other things being equal. 
Crampton’s Magazine, after it passed out 
of the hands of Mr. Crawfurd, continued 
to follow the tradition of its youth, but I 
hardly imagine that it ever regained the 
circulation which it had during the first 
year of its existence, and the fact that it 
has again been sold seems to indicate that 
its late proprietors did not find it a sat- 


isfactory investment. 
*¢ 


_ 

Household Words has been bought by Mr. 
Ralph Hall Caine, who is. variously said 
to be the son and the nephew of the novel- 
ist. It was so firmly established by Dick- 
ens that it has lived ever since, and, in 
fact, the name of Dickens has never dis- 
appeared from its pages, inasmuch as it 
has been conducted for many years by Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Jr. Doubtless Mr. Hall 
Caine will publish his next new novel in its 
pages, and it will probably enter upon a 
new career of popularity. 

*¢ 
* 

Mr. Hardy's new volume of poems is out. 
I cannot say much about it, for I do not 
care much for it, and I do care for Mr. 
Hardy's reputation. Why a man who can 
write such admirable novels in prose should 
care to write verse that, to say the least, Is 
inferior to his prose, I cannot understand. 
The case of Mr. Kipling is not a justifica- 
cation, for it would@ be quite as fair to call 
Mr. Kipling a poet who also writes prose, 
as it is to call him a prose writer who 
writes poetry. There is, of course, merit in 
Mr. Hardy‘s poems, for a man of his in- 
tellect could not write drivel, even in 
verse; but his verses seem to me to be 
lacking in form and finish. A poem is a 
work of art or it is nothing, and we have 
a right to demand that a work of art shall 
not be marred by rough, unfinished 
patches. Of course there are those who 
like Mr. Hardy’s poems, and to such the 
new volume will be very welcome. All the 
same, | wish it had been a new novel in- 
stead of a new collection of verses. 

.*¢ 
. 

There is a new writer. He Is an officer 
in a line regiment, and he signs his articles 
in Blackwood's Magazine “A Linesman.” 
That is all that is known of him personal- 
ly, but he has just published a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Words by an Eye Witness.” Itisa 
series of sketches of the South African 
war, and th@y are far and away the best 
things of the sort that have been written. 
The author can see, and understand, and 
describe. We must look to no one except 
Kipling for vividness of description that 
can equal that which abounds in “ Words 
of an Eye Witness."" “ Linesman” brings 
the war before us more clearly and con- 
vincingly than any other writer has done. 
And he has a full comprehension of the 
war. He understands its origin and mean- 
ing; he knows Tommy Atkins through and 
through, and he fully understands the 
merits and demerits of the Boers. There 
is more truth to the square page in this 
book than in any other war book of the 
last two years. Furthermore, “ Linesman” 
can write. He knows the value of words, 
and hits the right .word every time. We 
shall hear a great deal more of him if he 
lives, and unless I am utterly wrong, he 
will within the next two years achieve a 
success not wholly unlike that which was 
achieved by Mr. Kipling when he first 
came before the British public. Naturally 
the name of “ Linesman” cannot be long 
concealed, but so far the attempts to 
identify him have not, at least to my mind, 


been successful. 


Mr. Wells’s new romane is entitled “ The 
First Men in the Moon,” and was, as every 
one knows, published as a serial last year 
Like all of Mr. Wells's impossible stories, 
it is very convincing Nothing could have 
been more impossible than his “ War of the 
Worlds,” but did we not all read it without 
being assailed by the slightest doubts of 
its truth, so long as we kept the book open 
before us? If we grant Mr. Wells's pre- 
mise that a means of neutralizing the at- 
traction of gravitation can be discovered, 
there is no further improbability in his 
story, and that it is an extremely interest- 
ing one every reader of it will admit. The 
picture that Mr. Wells presents of the in 
habitants of the moon is not an attractive 
one. Like his Martians, they have ap- 
parently gone, not to seed, but to brain 
The Martians were merely brain, en- 
veloped in a sort of gelatinous tissue, and 
the Lunarians are—at least the most in- 
telligent of them—pure brain, and nothing 
else. I should prefer to have a decent per- 
centage of body in any inhabitants of other 
spheres that I may hereafter meet. Fancy 
marrying a pure brain! It would perhaps 
prove economical in point of clothing ex- 
penses, but would not one occasionally 
sigh for the touch of a non-existent hand, 
and the sound of a voice that could never 
be heard, for the sufficient reason that 
brains and vocal organs are two distinct 
things? However, the precise nature ot 
Lunarian anatomy has nothing to do with 
the interest of Mr. Wells's story, and I do 
not envy the man who fails to read it. He 


will have lost an opportunity which no one 
should miss. W. L. ALDEN. 
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Mantegna.* 


Among the art books whfch perform the 
twofold service of instructing by text and 
by illustration this work on Andrea Man- 
tegna takes a very high place. One im- 
portant quality the author brings to his 
work, a warm and profound sympathy with 
his subject. To Andrea Mantegna he says, 
in his preface: 

The place which I believed to be his 
due has never yet been conceded either 
in artistic appreciation or in _histori- 
cal criticism. Great as is the recogni- 
tion that he has always enjoyed, he is still 
and with the greatest injustice looked upon 
as the “ erudite’ artist, the great but rigid 
pedant, who laid more stress upon tecn- 
nical studies than upon artistic effect, as 
the “archaeologist,” the blind admirer of 
the antique. In the history of Italian art, 
nay, even of Venetian painting itself, he is 
left almost on one side of the arbitrarily 
drawn line of development, he is looked 
upon as a sudden apparition, whose power- 
ful influence cannot well be denied, but 
whose origin seems lost in legendary ob- 
scurity. o speak frankly, he has always 
been a most uncomfortable personage for 
historical criticism to deal with, and has 
therefore, to say the least of it, been very 
much neglected. 

The exact purpose of the present work 
is to show that Mantegna, far from 
being a pedantic archaeologist, “ reached 
out beyond all knowledge and study, 
beyond all conventions, with an _ in- 
finite, passtonate feeling for nature, which 
he endeavored to fathom with the whole 
depth of his intellect; and that he, the 
most perfect son of the great early period 
of humanism, remainea utways and every- 
where independent of his subject, and 
strove only to recognize and bring to its 
intensest expression the purely human.” 
How far this idea of Mantegna is borne out 
by his work may fairly be determined by 
the reader, who certainly has never before 
had such an opportunity to study this art- 
ist through his collected works, and who 
cannot complain now of any dearth of data. 
Mr. Kristellar’s text is extremely scholarly, 
perhaps a shade too. scholarly to render a 
complete impression of the subject, but it 
is entirely saved from pedantry by the 
intense interest shown in the expression of 
“Mantegna's temperament and character in 
his work, A great many words stand be- 
tween the reader and the heart of the 
author's arguments, but the latter is re- 
vealed in the end, and we gain something 
of the'satisfaction of the independent stu- 
dent from having been forced to observe so 
many details and enter. into such close re- 
lations with the subject. If Mr. Kristellar 
is didactic, as he certainly.is in, style, he 
-atones for it by the conscientiousness-with 
which he affords opportunity to confirm or 
reject his teaching. The, make-up of the 
book is equally conscientious. There is a 
full list of Mantegna’s pictures, drawings, 
and engravings, and another list of works 
‘attributed to him, also an. appendix in 
which is given a list of all publications in 
which documents on him have appeared, 
and a collection of eighty-four documents 
relating to him, many of which are pub- 
lished for the first time. There is an ade- 
quate index, and, what is surprisingly rare, 
even in art books of this scope and ex- 
cellence, there is a list of illustrations, 
with but one error and that absolutely 
unimportant—the printing of xi. for ix. in 
giving the page on which the putto with 
Mantegna's shield is reproduced. Taken as 
a whole, no art book more thoroughly de- 
serves that frequently misapplied designa- 
tion. In magnificence, completeness, and 
authority it has only occasionally been sur- 
passed. As mere literature, also, the text 


is rewarding to the general reader, despite, 


its_ overloading. The reconstruction of 
Manitegna’s personal environment and “the 
gareful analysis of his temper and charac- 
teristic qualities are extremely interesting 
and are free from the hackneyed touch of 
the professional biographer. The fiery and 


complaining disposition of the Paduan is. 


tenderly but uncompromisingly depicted, 
and some of the anecdotes told of him are 
excellent reading. One _of these relates to 
his. dependence upon his patron, the Mar- 
quis Ludovico, his relations taward whom 
inyolved many entertaining episodes. 


“Andrea did not scruple to trouble the. 


Marquis even with a complaint about an 
iil-eut coat,” says his biographer. ‘“ And 
Ludovico investigates his complaint with 
the greatest kindness. * My dear Andrea,’ 
he answers. Aug. 6, 1470, ‘we have seen 
from your letter what a wrong has been 
done you. We regret this extremely, and 
are more vexed than we can tell you. As, 
God willing, we shall be in Mantua next 
Monday, do not begr a little patience 
in the matter of the who has spoiled 
the coat, for we will intrust the case to a 
person who understands these things thor- 
eughly, and justice shall be done you— 
trust to us for that.’” 


Wild Life Near Home.* 
The best out-doer book of the year! That 


is the impression made upon this reviewer” 


by this little volume, which is interesting 


in its text and charming in it®’filistrations: 


to a degree that it will ve hard to exceed. 
The author is a rural clergyman, (but you 
learh that only by accident,) 
dwelt in the Jersey pines and among the 
rocks of the “Old Colony” of Massa- 
chusetts, and who discourses on his neigh- 
bors of the woods and fields and water, 
from ‘possums to herrings. It is ‘simply; 
cruelly tantalizing to have to sit here in the 
city, these crisp Autumn days and read 
of the joys ‘ef ‘pessum chasing when the 
persimmons are mellowing With frost, and 
the absurd little antmals are stuffing them- 
bene | 44 like ‘Taahasiving turkeys, : 


tree, 


Sere 





who has- 


too well to have any faith in 


‘playing 'possum."” He says it 
faint, but a feint. The little 
perfectly well what he is about 
cornered, he “falls on one side, limp 
helpless, a long, unearthly smile 


back he is up and off. That 'possum*thap- 
ter alone is worth the price of the book. 

The climate, woods, and fauna of South- 
ern New Jersey are almost as foreign to 
those along the ‘shore of Massachusetts 
Bay as are those of the Pacific Coast, 
little has been written about them. Hence 
there is real news in the account of the 
local zoology—the pine-tree swift, for in- 
stance, which glances along every rail 
fence and stone heap of South Jersey. “In 
these wide, silent wastes, where there are 
miles of scrub pine without a clearing, 
where the blue, hazy air is laden with odor 
of resin, where the seft glooms are min- 
gled with softer, shyer lights, the swifts 
seem what they are—creatures of another, 
earlier world. When one darts over your 
foot and scurries up a tred€ to watch you, it 
is easy to imagine other antediluvian 
shapes moving in the deeper shadows bé- 
yond.” 

Mr. Sharp thinks the name “lizard” is 
largely accountable for the distrust of it. 
“The z in ‘lizard’ adds a creepy, crawly, 
sinister something to the name which even 
the wretched word ‘snake’ does not sug- 
gest.” Call him “ swift’ and we shall be 
able to note his beauties and remember his 
utter harmlessness—‘‘a perfectly normal 
little creature about six inches long from 
tip to tip, quick of foot, scaly, friendly, 
wonderfully colored in undulating. browns 
and blues, ard loo&€ing,~on the whole, like 
a yretty little Noah’s Ark alligator.’ Sim- 
jlarly pleasant are the gossipy chapters on 
toads and tree toads and mushrooms, and 
on the whippoorwill, “a bird of the dark,’ 
nowhere so uncannily impressive as in the 
pine barrens, and nowhere more in har- 
mony with its surroundings. Its plumage, 
lacking gaudy colors for display in the day- 
light, is exquisitely’ suited to its wearer's 
use. “The night herself seems to have 
woven this robe out of warp from the 
strands of the early dawn and woof spun 
from the twilight.’ Thus skillfully is the 
leston of protective coloration taught. 

The birds, of course, are delightful guests 
in this genial rambler's mind and heart, 
and his ‘Study in Bird Morals” ‘{s a 
most charming addition to bird literature; 
but his first thought, evidently, is for ihe 
mammals that still maintain themselves 
along our roads and in our fragmentary 
woods much as of yore. Muskrats flourish 
and increasé in all the wet 
skunks and minks and weasels 
themselves about yillage and farmstead in 
unsuspected proximity and numbers; squir- 
rels and chipmunks scold and scamper ev- 
erywhere with the impudence of immu- 
nity; rabbits flicker .through—the under- 
brush, cautious of foxes, (which watch vs 
nightly frem the brow. of the Weehawken 
Palisades,) as well as of dogs and cats 
and mice and shrews dwell -by legions un- 
der our feet wherever we wander. 


secrete 


material enough for bigger books than the | 


present; and although Mrs. Wright.ané Dr 
Abbott.and Rowland Robinson and 
Long, Mr. Cran, and others, have been 
talking about them of late right here in 
the East, our author finds plenty ‘tett t 
say which is novel in fact as well as giate- 
ful and interesting in expression.- Some- 
times his investigations met with a pointed 
response, as when he discovered something 
mighty sudden one February day in rcspect 
to meadow mice: Opening a buried sicre 
of beets he found a well-traveled corridor 
completély encircling the pit, like the Whis- 
pering gallery around tHe dome of St. 
Paul's. Numerous dark galleries branched 
off, and into ohe of them he thrust his 
finger. A sharp pain darted up his arm, 
and he jerked if out to find a meadow 
mouse hanging to his finger by her teeth, 
while two micelings clung to her with des- 
perate grip. In that deep undergrownd 
mansion, safe and well-provisioned, were 
these baby mice born in the dead of Win- 
ter, as no proper meadow mice ever should 
be; “‘and here they grew as strong and 
warm and happy as they would have grown 
had the season showered rose -petaia in- 
stead of snowflakes over the garden 
above.” 

One is tempted ‘to go on quoting and de- 
scribing, for every chapter is the sort of 
one a nature lever or a lover of good read- 
ing wants to share with his friends, but 
that would be unfair to both author and 
reader. ’ 

Mr. Horsfall’s pictures are In keeping 
with the text.ang charming in themselves. 
Most of them are vignettes, often printed 
in a tint, and delightfully suggestive of nat- 
ure’s moods as well as depictive of entic- 
ing scenes; but they are more than even 
that, for when,.as in most cases, bird or 
beast has a place in them, it is, carefully 
and distinctively drawm This -is as i 
should be, yet it is rare enough to be no- 


ticeable as well = commendabic. ‘These 
numerous, vecy pretty il- 
lustrations, to _ rest, make of Mr. 
Sharp's book an addition of the virst qual- 

of American animal 


& Brothers are publishing “ Con- 
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lowlands; | 


This is.| 


Mr. | 


his being | 
seared to death—a popular explanation of | 
is not a 

rascal knows | 
when | 
and | 
over- | 
spreading the face,” for he keeps one eye | 
just ajar, and the instant you turn your | 








DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS, the most 


popular Book of Devotional Selections ever issued has 
had a sale of 200,000 copies. 
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80 cents net ; 
paid $1.09. 


The new volume by MARY W. TILESTON, editor of “ Daily Strength,” 
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The great merit of this boo lies in the fact that there is really a message which 
one can take to heart in each of these selections. —Aoston Herald. 
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MONMOUTH, 
ome 
A Sketch of ths Career of the Fa- 
mous Protestant Duke.* 
‘MR. ALLAN FEA, with his 


and more closely associated with thee | 
who were known. to: be plotting against.} 
the King's life, and he narrowly escaped 
imprisonment after ‘the Rye House Con- 
Spiracy.” A bill for high treason was 
found against him, but he managed to keep 
in hiding, for several months—tong enough 


prigted, and illustrated.’ King 

Monmouth,” adds one more 

to the numerous opportunities 

the public has had of sate to 

become intimately acquainted 

with the mental deficiencies and moral cb- 
liquities of those whose business In this 
world it has been to sit upon thrones ci to 
aspire to them. Not long ago we had the 
four British Georges served up anew for our 
edification by Mr, Justin McCarthy; more 
recently Mary Stuart and her savage and 
treacherous courtiers, by Andrew Lang and 
several others; now the weak and foolish 
son of the “Merry Monarch,’ who spent 
the best part of his days counting tpon 
what never had the remotest chance «f be- 
coming a reality, and owed his death to a 
futile attempt to grasp the shadow he had 
pursued. 
If, as Mr. William Alden recently declared 
in these columns, it is the beauty of Mary 
Stuart's nose that has so long kept elive 
the publie’s interest in her morals, it is no 
less true that it is the personal graces and 
pseudo-romantic history of the Duke of 
Monmouth that have given to the little re- 
bellion incited by him such prominence a5 
it has among the “ picturesque" incidents 
of English*history. It was doubtless to his 
mother, the notorious Lucy Walter, de- 


the beloved son and for another reconci'ia- 
tion to take place. 

It was of short duration, for James was 
a far more powerful influence than his 
nephew, and Charles's favor, at best a 
chengeable quantity, was in this case 
again lost by Monmouth’s disobedience in 
withdrawing a declaration of his partial 
gsullt in the previous conspiracies, and he 
was again sent into exile cn the Continent. 
To him there the news of Charles’s death 
cume, but not until two weeks: after its 
occurrence and when James Ii. was al- 
recdy firmly seated’on the throne. Mon- 
mcuth expressed the utmost grief and at- 
tended a ball the same evening as evidence 
of his depth of feeling. 

This event put new life into the schemes 
of the plotters in Holland, and Monmouth 
was finally drawn into them and began 
active preparations for an expedition in- 
tended to land in Western England, where 
the Duke considered his friends were in 
g.catest numbers, and thence proceed to 
IL.cndon, With not very hearty support or 
very abundant resources—his own personal 
funds on landing were reckoned by his 
servant to be #7 13s. 0d--Monmouth landed 


The Sign of the Prophet 


both houses of Parliament. His evil ad- is a Romance of the Northwest 
scribed by Evelyn as ‘‘a browne, beautiful, 


visers on the Continent had assured him f 2 
bold, but insipid, creature,”’ that he owed that “if he landed anywhere in England Territory of 


in Dorsetshire, and a bill of attainder 
against him was passed immediately by 


large and beautifully bou for his father to soften as usual toward 


his handsome face, as well as his utter lack | with a switch in his hand he might safely 
of taste, personal dign'ty, and wit, and pre- | march to Whitehall,” but in spite of the TensKkwatawa 
9 
e 
I ippecanoe, 


sumably it was to her short-sighted policy | fact that many ill-disciplined and almost 
Tecumseh, 


of keeping him so long from Court that he | unarmed followers of his cause were found, 
owed those deficiencies in his education | he was not long in realizing the hopeless- 
-which handicapped him through !ife and | ness of his attempt. In the battle of Sedge- 
made him an easy prey to scheming poli- | moor, when the royalist and rebel forces 
came to close quarters, Monmouth dis- 
played all the daring courage of his early 
days until he saw that the day was lost, 


ticlans in the warring party factions of his 
time. 

On:y fifteen years old when he came to 
the Court of Charles II., the Duke was soon | When, to make his own escape, he basely 
its petted darling, flattered by the ladies, quit the battlefield and left his followers 
indulged and loaded with honors by his | to their fate. With a proffered reward of 
father, who, if not a wise parent, seems to £5,000 for his capture and the country alive 
have been a remarkably fond one. it !s no | With royalist troopers, there was little 
wonder that young Monmouth, as he be- hepe of his getting away, and it was not 361.50 
came in quick succession Captain General | ™-DY days before he was found asleep un- 
of all the King’s forces, Privy Councilor, | 4¢T 4 tree on Shags Heath, in the last 


Lord Great Chamberlain of Scotland, | *t#se of exhaustion for want of food and THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Akron, Ohio. 


Governor of Kingston-upon-Hull, Lord | Test : 
Lieuten:t.nt of Bast Yorkshire, &c., began, From his capture until his execution Mon. SC 0S sm < Vr. RV IY 
under the interested suggestions of Shaftes- mouth made the most frantic appeals for s $22 

mercy to the King and Queen. There was - -- _ = — - . 


bury and others, to foster ambitious ideas 
no self-abasement to which he did not re- 


of becoming eligible to the succession. But a “ “d ! 
the easy-going Charles, although cxtraor- | “Tt to awaken the clemency of his uncle, 


dinarily fond of the youth, and perhaps mt the poe are fairly nauseating in 
willing enough to employ this affection as a e Fe as + on of Monmouth’s mad desire 
a counterbalance upon his brother's pewer, | -‘ a pardon or a reprieve. But James 


was adams P Fi 
left no question as to his intentions when amant in his attitude, and it is a 


BY 


DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


Author of ‘‘Ralph Marlowe.” 





asked point-bienk as to his desire to ac- characteristic thing that, when Monmouth 
knowledge Monmouth's legitimacy. ‘ Much finally realized that there was absolutely 
I love him,” his reply, “I had rath- | "° Dope of escape, he recovered his dignity 
as a ee <9 : and = - ae neve and behave’ during his last days and on 
er wed a a a us the scaffold with the coolness and firm- 
confess c > =— 2 = " 
That the Duke was a true son of his ur — aun “a aed interesting 4 54 2 
sot Roagromerin wag ngs cdl by the reproduction of many fac similes of By Vy illiar ni Ek Cr irtis 
notabie for sw eve é 3 ‘4 
documents and letters an 
exceptionally wild set of boon companions, masenaiit oa nh res ellis ceastene aoe F 
is about the most prominent fact brought | | ssociates kita tke heaih itestf. im both Mayo WwW, Hazeltine, in the New York Sun, 
out in Mr. Fea's biography. ‘‘ The hand- “ a . ° ° " y 
some Duke,” says the author, “was the oe ~ SS ae oo * —_ says: “A useful and extremely interesting book. Not a 
“ ‘ : » | Worthy of a royal subject. It has the fault, , : 
universal terror of lovers and husbands,” | Lerhaps inseparable from numerous illus- chapter which does not deserve careful perusal.” 


while the wild and brutal exploits in which | trations and the ¢ r 
; ; , ations 4 » quality of paper therefore ~ 
he was a participator, if not a leader, | y.04 of an avoirdupols that rendefs an Julian Hawthorne Says: “At the close we fee 


caused Charles to draw up a singular docu- | .. .ning’ F 
g's perusal of it a weariness to th . y j iont 
ment in which he granted “gracious par- | treqers arms, but that ie a euena, the we know everything about Jefferson that is significant.” 


don unto our dear sonne James, Duke of , a 
. with American bookbinders. Mr. Fea has ¢ ~ : > £° 
Monmouth, of all Murders, Homicides, and | ooo. Cyrus T. Brady: “Mr. Curtis has rendered” his 
Felonyes, whatsoever at any time before prt pn — jon nd — his- y ° o 
ye 28th day or Febry last past, com- ee ee countrymen a service. I respectfully commend the book 

than ordinarily interesting book. 
mitted either by himselfe alone or together . . 
with any other person or persons."’ But ——— PE ae Joseph Rogers in the Philadelphia In- 
there was no premium on gentleness and A Tale of Old Styria.* quirer : “ The most interesting contribution to be tound in 
virtue in those days, and the Duke's mis- The salon made upon English read- 
deeds seem not to have interfered in the ts eh ae bo tele coal aa 
least with his popularity among those peo- a ‘ a : 7 


ple who feared the succession to the throne | “V5 4 RS NS See ee New York World Says: “5 graphic pen picture 


of the Roman Catholic Duke of York, and Beth are strong in .he color, atmosphere, . < : 2 
saw in “the Protestant Duke,” as Mon- | ®%4 associations—legendary and historical of a character as interesting all round as he is great in 
mouth was styled, the only means of pre- of the Austrian en OS _ cat - hi me 
venting that succession. When twenty-two Oren: GE Sees See See ee bra en istory. 
years old he made a triumphal progress i3 the centre of influence and interest. But 

2 88 | except in the sternness of their moral and Mastrated. Decorated Cloth $2.00 Net. Postage 13 Cents Extra, 


y Charles t » es > : 3 
. e 2 : 

- : s . Mirage 3 yutch munity civilized and regenerated by the 

war, a year later, in which as a soldier he “ 
life of one man has no parallel in the his- 

performed brave feats, he established him- . i 
self still more firmly in the popular fanc SORy 56 GURINO, AOPIPENOED, SOE SORnIIER J B LI P P | N C T A N Y 
As Lord’ Ge 1 of tt English f ods through which Wahnfred, the carpenter, ° e 
4 » ener » eng : . 

oper on “ ee ere loses, seeks, and finds his God. 


der the Prince of Or: - "le “Ts : om . 
ae ne ince OL orange in Flanders he | ‘che historical facts on which “ The God PHILADELPHIA 
again displayed the utmost courage and 
Sceker"’ is founded are not of the beaten 
really won the day for the Prince, while is ical manc and a 
the rising of the Covenanters in Scotland track of the historica 3 Pgeoeeyes oa _ 
gave him a chance to win laurels nearer | 2% epitome of the power of the Catholic 
Church during the last part of the fif- 


ho > 
a teenth century, of the people's dependence JVUST PUBLISHED! 


But whatever the Duke's acceptability to 
upon the material elements of religious 


Be Bly sate. saalon a, Meee t worship, and of the brutality of supersti- Studies in History and Jurisprudence 


wisely made hi its che 2 - . 
iagiesina elect aoe ete pote t'on and self-indulgence carried out to their 
a ’ as >€ ° 
legitimate ends. By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 


tinually receiving the most strenuous op- 4 littl in . 
8 'rawe >» ville ~ ‘ * 
position from his uncle, who was his rival In 1403 Traweis, a little village in the re Author of sa The American Commonwealth, elc. 


, aspirations. s . ‘ mote part of the Styrian Alps, was ex- 
in kingly aspirations, and the most out- “ 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 net. Postage 27 Cents. 


. “0 icate d outlawed for the murder 
spoken denials of his claims by his father, | ©°™ municated an 
: of sdb, Ft of the parish priest while he was celebrat- SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED. 


Thus he was gradually more and more 

alienated from the Court party and his | ‘"& e@tly mass. When the peasants re- The Roman Empire and the British Empire in India. : 

* neoaresses” west “and noith’ bees fused to give the name of the murderer The Extension of Roman and English Law Throughout the World. 
p st ¢ 10r vegan to <ane is ‘wae Walseen’'s tallati The Constitution of the United States as Seen in the Past. 

have a distinctly revolutionary tendency, ereven mes — ¥ n retallation, Two South African Constitutions. 

though they were nominally for the purpose the church closed, and the bell, vestments, The Relations of Law and Religion. . 

of horse racing. He even offended so far | Télics, holy books, consecrated vessels, and The History of Legal Development at Rome and in England. 


that he was arrested for going about the | the Host borne out of Traweis in solemn eS ee eee. —— prt se aan eine sor ee pace cae sam. 
country In a riotous and unlawful manner, procession, ALSO JUST PUBLISHED! 


anl was haled to London to be examined The story opens with a description of id 
- “ Féstival ef the Forefathers,” begin. The Teachers’ Commentary on the Acts. 


by the Secretary of State. the 

‘rom this time Monmouth became more | "ing in the first hours of the morning with By the Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
: calling the beloved dead to awake and Author of ‘‘ Select Notes on the International Lessons."’ 8v0, Buckram, $1.25. 
*KING MONMOUTH. Being a History of the | *THE GOD SEEKER, A Tale of Old Styria. . For Sale by Ali Booksellers. 


Duke,” 1649-1685, By Allan Pea. Iilustrsted Schootmaster, he, Authorian®  trancinion OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch) 


by the author with numerous portraits, by Frances E. Skinner. Pp. 475. ~~ 
sketches, photographs, and fac-simile letters, Cloth. New York and London: G. P. 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
&c. Pp. xxxix.-455. New York: John Lane, nam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 
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unite with the ving in kindling the festat | 
fires from the sacred spark handed down 
from generation to generation, in feasting, 
singing, and daneing and in listening to 
the admonition:and exhortation with Which 
fire-guardjan made the celebration a 
day of judgment to some and exaltation | 
to others. It is the new priest’s denuncia- 
tion of the custom and his refusal to al- 
low its observance which Teads to his 
rourder by Wahnfred, the hero of the book, 

Mr. Rosegger reduces to the last analysis 
the processes of Wahnfred’s moral and 
spiritual struggle when he finds that of 
the hundred men sworn to kill Pater Fran- 
ciseus the lot has fallen upon - him. The in- 
stinctive nobility that shrinks from killing 
the vriest unarmed, and nursés him, kt 
grea. personal risk, through the pestilence, 
firally constrains Wahnfred in obedience 
to his oath and to What he believes is a 
direct call from God to commit the murder. 
From that hour to the terrible end his life 
is a search after the God he has lost, and 
whem he believes he finds for himself and 
people in the last Fire Festival of 
Midsummer Day. 

The cry of Jean Pal Richter’s dream 
"God Is dead!’ echoes through every page 
of the book, and without Him the peasants 
of Traweis become even as the beasts of 
the field. 

Though 


the 


his 


Mr. Rosegger deals with ele- 
mertal passions curiously and horribly dis- 
terted, he does so without offending good 
teste, partly kecause *“‘ The God Seeker” 
is more a record of events and their moral 
a story. You feel that 
the author's interest is in ,the situation he 
depicts, and in making and classifying 
notes upon its reactionary influerfces. You 
are conscious of his aloofne’s, his detach- 
ment from Erlefried and Sela. Their love 
interests him apparently as little as 
you. The character of Wahnfred 
is admirably conceived and executed, the 
religious as"well as local atmosphere vivid, 
the spirit of the book elevated, and the 
climax strong; but Mr. Rosegger’s latest 
werk is neither light nor agreeable read- 
ing, and will appeal only te those who 

‘take their pleasu.es sadiy.”’ 

The translation is better than well done; 
the book eever ludicrously inappropriate 
to the large and mold in which 
‘ The God Seeker 


consequences than 


story 
ic does 


sombre 


is cast. 
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Historic Western’ Towns.* 


Fourth and last in a series of. volumes 
on Americin towns appedps “\ Historic 
Towns of the Western Statés."' ‘The: pre- 
ceding volumes weré entjtled: ‘Historic 
Towns of New Pngtand,” “ iktoric Towns 
of the’ Middle States,” and “‘ Historic 
Towns of the Southern States.” Mr. Lyman 
P, Powell is the editor of the series, and 
he hds exercised a judicious choice in the 
selection of contributors. Represeritative 
citizens ‘tell the story of their respective 
cities; amd the publisher, editor, and con- 
tributora alike are to be congratulated on 
the result. 

The burden of the volume is the story of 
the conguest and exploitation of a wilder- 
ness; and in its sweep ts the echo of an 
epic. Never before had the world witnessed 
the slow but unfaltering march of a people 
in a dramatic, herculean task of subduing 
a region wider than the ancient dragon- 
guarded zones of Europe. It Is the genius 
of the race of Anglo-Saxons to overturn 
and to appropriate, and too frequently in 
exercising their instincts they have shown 
the harsher side of ‘human character—haye 
been unmmindful of the rights of other peo- 
ples, have coveted and ‘conquered their 
territories. But it is not all dark in the 
record of this pre-eminent Teutonic family. 
The fearlessness, the persistence, and the 
sagacity which destroyed the Roman Em- 
pire in the West, and later reared on its 
ruins the throne of Charlemagne; which 
lifted the British islands into the lead- 
ing place in the procession of nations; 
which flowered in that immortal galaxy 
of Elizabethan singers, were never sub- 
jected to a severer test than that which 
was involved in the creating of the great 
American Republic in the wilds of a virgin 
continent—and it may be added, never won 
so splendid a victory. 

Mr, Reuben G. Thwaites, in.his introduc-. 
tion to the book under consideration, brief- 
ly outlines the-Jarger phases of the west- 
ward movement of émplire, and observes 
that “in order to understand Western his- 
tory one must first have knowledge of the 
details of the titanic struggle for settle- 
ment in North America, made respectively 
by Spain, France, and England.”’ That ts 
basic; but there are many other elements 
which must enter Into a full understanding 
of so complex a problem as the peopling of 
that stupendous stretch of land sloping 
westward from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi, and on across the almost 
boundless plains to the Rocky Mountains 
and the breezy Pacific Ocean. Among such 
elements, as Mr. Thwaites has indicated, 
may be mentioned the subsequent contest- 
between the States and Great Britain over. 
the Northwest and the Oregon country, the. 
aggressive war against Mexico as heir in 
part to Spain's American dominions, the in- 
fluence of agricultufal and mineral wealth, 
the inherent traits of mankind itself, and 
slavery, The part played by the latter in 
turning into the West the flood of 
tion .has been all too lightly éstimated by 
historians, PTS 

When the <hirteen Colonies were recog- 
nized as independent, there were already 
wandering In what was then the great 
West—the region between the Alleghanies.|. 
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by piece the vast areas lying to the west- } 
ward and as yet untrod by civilized feet 
Ere the eighteenth century had closed | 
hardy spirits and precarious villages stood 
guard along the Ohio and the Mississippl, | 
pressed upon the retreating red men, and 
threatened the sullen but tenacious Span- 
fards in the Floridas and Louisiana. The 
stories of the rise and growth of Marietta, 
Cincinnati, and Vincennes are pregnant 
ehapters of American history, for about 
these and other foci developed the West. 
When Louisiana was acquired, straightway 
the barriers were pushed further back, and 
there started into life a new line of cities. 
Each decade saw the savages melt away, 
and the outposts of civilization thrust fur- 
ther and further into the wilderness. We 
may regard the cities which sprang up 
along thie chief routes into the new country 
as marking like milestones our territorial 
expansion, and as such the “™ Historic 
Towns of the Western States "' are splendid 
monuments, 


Never will another century witness such 
transformation scenes in the Western Hem- 
isphere, or, perhaps, in any other quarter, 
as the nineteenth saw unfold. The batteaux 
of the Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee farm- 
ers have fallen into decay, while giant 
steamers ply these inland waters which 
will all too soon know no longer the keel 
of the bark canoe of the Stone Age. The 
“ prairie schooner" with its family and 
small baggage has passed away—in its 
place flies the locomotive. The tales of the 
heroism of Padre Junipero Serra, who saved 
the Californias to Spain and the Union, are 
but fragrant memories; while the painful 
march of the persecuted Mormons across 
the thirsty deserts of the West to a new 
home where they hoped chey might worship 
God as they chose; is a chapter closed and 
sealed. Again, about the early log fort, as 
in the case of Des Moines, St. Louls, and 
Chicago, stupendous aggregations of in- 
dividuals have collected; unheard-of indus- 
tries have been organized—chaos has been 
resolved, and yet, in a sense, so bewilder- 
ing is the multifarious activity of man, one 
might say that chaos has been evoked! 

The cities which have received treatment 
in the volume before us are the following; 
Marietta, Cleyeland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Mackinae, Indianapolis, Vincennes, Chicago, 
Paul, Des Moines, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Santa’ Fé, Salt: Lake City, Spokane, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Monterey, and Los 
Argeles. Almost without.exception the ar- 


ticles -ace well -written, a few of them ex- 4+ 


ceptionally sd: Ff one’must mention names 
for -excelience, then -boldly: .Muriel Camp- 
bell Dyar, Cc. F. Thwing, Silas Farmer, Ly- 
man J. Gage, R. G. Thwaites, W. M. Reedy, 
F. W.-Hodge, and Hdwin Markham. 

There is very little in truth which can be 
said. by way of adversé criticism of the 
volume on “ Historic Towns of the West- 
ern. States." The contributions are uni- 
formly of so high a level that one can” but 
praise. A few of the writers, however, 
were addicted to generalizations, which oc- 
casionally outran themselves. For instance, 
Mr. William Henry Smith (Page 195) makes 
the whole of Western history revolve on 
Vincennes, and therefore its capture by 
George Rogers Clark is unduly empha- 
sized. The date of the Lewis and ‘Clark 
expedition (Page 430) is wrongly stated to 
But one must needs meet with 
such faults, else the work would not be 
human. 

The book is handsomely printed and beau- 
tifully illustrated, and brings the series on 
American towns to a very happy conclu- 
sion, 


*,* The Colonial Dames of America have 
issued their fourth volume of “‘ Letters to 
Washington "' from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. for the holiday season. This 
volume contains letters from the Rev. 
Dr. Cooper of Columbia, then King’s, Col- 
lege, and Mr. John Vardill, also of King’s, 
and the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, relating 
to the éducation of John Parke Custis, with 
several letters from the latter to his moth- 
er and to Washington, which show the 
parental solcitude of the guardian and the 
grateful appreciation of the stepson. Oth- 
ers relating to the affairs of the people 
to whom Washington would be helpful 
throw a side light on the character of the 
great man. Business letters connected with 
the estates which Washington administered 
with others relating to land grants, sur- 
veys, and settlements on Western lands at- 
test the schooling in large business affairs 
which was not only mélding the Nation's 
future. Executive, but insuring the respect 
and confidence manifested in his eléction 
to the highest and most responsible posi- 
tion. Several hitherto unpublished letters 
from Washington himself, with Mr. G. M. 
Hamilton's notes make the volume of 
unusual interest. 

*.°The London Athenaeum says that Mr. 
Herbert Paul is about to republish his*Giad- 
stone article in “ The Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography,” with the addition of all the 

* Thus did Mr. 


tal play; declare that he would ‘ print every 
word of it.’.” 


*%e*The French Society of Authors is bring- 
ing out a manual for private circulation 
among its members, containing useful in- 
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Being the Memoirs of Captain 
Robert Moray, sometime an Officer 
in the Virginia Regiment, and 
afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment. 


CILBERT PARKER 


Author of “The Right of Way,” “The 
Trail of the Sword,” “ When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac,” etc. 


Mr. Parker has written books before and this. But he has 
never equalled the tale that describes the delicate, sociable New France of 
Montcalm, and the heroic tumult of the fall of Quebec. Here the author 
has immortalized the voyageur and habitant, the coureur du bois, and the 
gallant heroes cf the sword—he has given the true literary expression to 
the life and mystery of the Canadian world. ¢* The Seats of the Mighty’’ 
still stands the epic of the American Northland. 


, 


since 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


ONE OR MORE 


of these wonderful little books makes a most 
acceptable 


Christmas Giit 


You can purchase them from any bookseller, or 
we will send any you wish, postpaid on 
receipt of price, Handsomely bound in cloth, 
ilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 
a volume. 


new size «= De Same Size in Both 


Which Size Volume 
Appeals to You? 


Nelson’s. India Paper is used in the “newsizé.” Itis the 
thinnest printing paperin the world, and makes possible the beautiful 
pocket size volumes.of the 


“New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly atiracted by this edition, in which 
are published the works of the great novelists, 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 4‘ x 6%4 inches, and not thicker 
(han an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 
Volumes Now Ready. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS 


Complete in 14 volumes. 


Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The Newcomes, Henry Esmond, The Paris Sketch Book, etc., 
The Book of Snobs, etc., Burlesques, The Fitzboodle Papers, The Fatal Boots, Men's Wives, 
The Bedford Row Conspiracy, etc., The Virginians, The Adventures of Philip, Catherine, 
Level the Widower, etc., Barry Lyndon, Roundabout Papers, etc., Essays, Reviews, etc., 


Contributions to Punch, etc. 
DICK ENS’S NOVELS 
2 Complete in 17 volumes. 

Pickwick Pa Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz, Old Curiosity 
Bhop, Martin” Chuzslewtt, Barna Rudge, Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, American 
Notes and A Child's Histery of land, Bieak House, Hard Times and Christmas Books, 
Little Dorrit, Christmas ‘Stories and Master Humphrey's Clock, Great Expectations and Pic- 
tures from Italy, Our Mutual Friend, A Tale of Two Cities and The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Edwin Drood, Other Stories and Reprinted Pieces. 

SCOTT'S NOVELS Complete in 25 volumes. é 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18t-h St., N. Y. 
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FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
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Stories By Them One Would 


Never Recognize.* 

PLEVER and commercial meth- 
ods of advertising are re- 
sponsible in “The House 

| Party” for a collection of 
stories whnworthy of almost 

J every name in the list from 
which we are asked to seloct 

the authors. While we do not go as far as 
the storyteller who in the last sentence of 
the last page sums up the merits of the 
book—“ I'll venture to say that if Noah 
could have got hold of twelve equally dry 
stories he need neyer have taken the 
trouble to build the ark '’—we must regret 
the occasion that offered an opportunity 
for associating some of the most distin- 
guished men and women in the American 
world of letters with trivial and common- 
place work. 

For “obvious reasons the success of the 
advertisement demanded a certain ob- 
scurity on the part of its aiders and abet- 
tors. This has been achieved at the ex- 
pense of individuality and distinction. While 
here and there the theme or handling mo- 
mentarily suggests some of the authors 
invited to ‘‘The House Party,”’ the stories 
themselves might have been written by 
any one of a hundred comparatively un- 
known writers; and, in spite of variety in 
motive and incident, leave an impression 
of sameness. ‘' Dawson's Dilemma” bears 
no resemblance to ‘A Family Tradition,” 
but the one does not whet our appetite for 
the other, or the other send us with zest 
to the third. 

The exception to this is ‘“‘ Mother,’’ one 
of the shortest stories in the volume and 
the most artistic. It tells how a young 
fellow loses most of a hundred-thousand- 
dollar legacy by investing—not speculating 
—in stocks that promise a large and safe 
percentage, and is a spirited characteriza- 
tion of the most charming type of Amerl- 
can girl and of a too common type of 
American swindler. 

“The Angel of the Lord,” ‘' Aunt Nancy's 
Annuity,” and “The Broken Story" are 
negro dfalect stories, dealing respectively 
with runaway slaves hunted by blood- 
hounds, and rescued by a Southern aboli- 
tionist; an old negress’s faithfulness to-her 
former mistress, her petty larceny, and 
the tyranhy and cunning by which she 
first prolongs an annuity and then secures 
one; and a story of romantic love not 
wholly convin¢ing in detail or climax. 

“Dawson's Dilemma" reminds us 
ficiently of Mr. Stockton to make us 
gret him, and is one of the four stories in 
the volume treating humorously or seri- 
ously of the psychic and unseen 

As clever as are Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford's introductions, the members of ‘ The 
House Party" have disguised themselves 
beyond the recognition of their loyal 
friends and admirers. 


suf- 
re- 


most 


When the Style Is Not the Man. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
Critics who complain that the popular 
fiction of the day lacks the distinction and 
grace of style necessary to establish it as 
literature, may observe with cynical en- 
joyment thg series of weekly tales con- 
tributed anonymously by twelve authors 
whose identity the public is 
guess. This experiment made 
the newspaper press by a Boston publishing 


through 


firm challenges the critical insight of the | 


omnivorous 
indi- 


novel reader, and invites that 
person to determine the particular 
vVidualities which differentiate 
Bailey Aldrich from Owen Wister and Mary 
E. Wilkins from Mark Twain. 

Now, there are many readers—other than 
the publishers’—who having laughed with 
Miss Wilkins and wept with Mr. Clemens, 
would enter with easy assurance into 
a contest were it not complicated by a 
score of other names on the list. Sup- 
posing that Hamlin Garland turned in a 
cheerful Christmas story and Bertha Run- 
kle sought for “local color” in a 
province of the Chinese Empire during the 
reign of Wing Fan. Supposing that Joel 
Chandler Harris did not 
and that Mrs. Burton Harrison had a mind 
to write a rabbit story in negro dialect. 
Who could tell? 


such 


Assuming, however, that the distinguished | 


their 
them? 


contributors followed natural bent, 


would their style betray 
with that of Frank R. Stockton? 
any essential difference between the man- 
ner of Winston Churchill and that of Paul 
Ford? It will be some 
are 
Thoreau, in 


Leicester seen that 
delicate questions 

As for style, 
aman has something to 
ally from him, as a 
Whereat Louis Stevenson, 
writhed 


raised. 
says effect, if 
to the 
who 
takes him to 


stone ground 
in delivery, amiably 
task. Thoreau worked for 
devil had all the woods to 
3esides, he handled an axe. 
Which brings us to the point, 
ables us to politely that 
the twelve contributors 
consideration has 


no printers 


and think in. 
and 
three of 


en- 
say only 


ever learned to chop 
wood 

Possibly the parallel is 
dealt in philosophy, and his 
was the inevitable product of clear 
ing. Whereas in fiction of the 
it is manifest that a thought 
impertinence 

It is really ard to tell 
without being brutal Here we are 
about the bush 


the 
*A 


not exact 
clear writing 
think- 
lighter 
would be an 


and 


contusing 
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rold at 
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| been 


Thomas | 
| readers? 


} run 


remote | 


} on 


Would you } 
confuse the humor of John Kendrick Bangs | 
Is there | 


ay it falls natur- 


invisibly | 


to the series under | 


Thoreau | 


sort | 





in the desperate effort to say. indirectly 
that, with three exceptions, the tales un- 
folded at the invitation of the Boston pub- 
lishers, wholly lack distinction of style. 

As far as literary grace goes, there Is 
nothing to distfnguish the authorship of 
one narrative from another. But that ts 
not the worst of it. Omit the clew afforded 
by the list of names. Forget for the time 
the identifying marks of locality, type, and 
experience associated with them. Is it not 
then thrust upon you that almost any one 
of a thousand unknown writers might have 
written any one of these stories? Not in 
the matter of style alone, mind you, not in 
the matter of style alone does the endeavor 
halt; But in form, in invention, in im- 
agination, in climax—in everything that 
distinguishes that literary performance, 
the short story, from an unadorned “ am- 
plified anecdote.”’ 

The fault of having nothing to tell is per- 
haps the most striking defect to be ob- 
served in the productions of our unnum- 
bered story tellers, but it is at least to the 
credit of that great army that in the gen- 
eral development of easy and graceful ex- 
pression its pace has been remarkable, 
So, when authors of reputation vet us the 
task of detecting the special idiosyncrasies 
that mark them apart from the herd, it is 
but reasonable that we ask for a sample of 
style, and if not that, why then a bit of 
fiction removed in theme somewhat above 
the commonplace. 

Luckily for those brave spirits spurred 
to patient analysis and comparison by the 


|} lure of a $1,000 prize, there are earmarks 


of authorship other than style and form. 
Assuming that the contestant is tolerably 
familiar with the several hundred, or 
thousand books bearing the various twenty- 
odd names on the list, it is altogether pos- 
sible that his discerning eye has detected 
the repeated use of some pet and peculiar 
phrase. Almost every author but Shakes- 
peare has unconsciously repeated himself 
in this way. Lt sometimes happens, however, 
that by a singular psychological coincid- 
ence the reader with the normal appetite 
t#@ three novels a week is possessed of an 
eye which roams with the thing said rather 
than lingers over the manner of saying it. 
That being so, it is merely necessary to 
read the books again. In an 8,000 word 
story the average author is likely to lug 
in the phrase that betrays him, and no 
earnest competitor for the prize can afford 
to omit this means of detection. 


You will remember that Mr. Kipling in 


his earlier tales so often made use of the 


expression, “ But that is another story,” 
that it passed into popular use. There was 
a period of several months when the 
readers of a certaih New York newspaper 
were accustomed to note the employment 
of ‘Hence these tears"’ as a mocking 
editorial finale. “Good in was 
the ready-made and revealing characteriza- 
tion unwittingly repeated by a 
critic of some distinction. No less delight- 
ful a writer than Mr.:Latcadio Hearn in 


spots "’ 


dramatic | 


terest of one of the_‘' old .boys"’ referred 
to, and since, while Tus New YorxK Times 
SATURDAY Review or Booxs is about it, 
one may find in the fact an excuse for cor- 
rectness, allow me. to gay that both dates 
given for the advent of the “ American 
First Class Book" aré erroneous, Mr. 
Brooks writes 1832, while your own note 
Says that it was “first copyrighted in 
1835."" To set the matter straight it may 
he said that Fowle, the original proprietor 
of the book, entered it for copyright with 
the District Clerk of Massachusetts June 
23, 1823, the author being given as “ John 
Pierpont, minister of Hollis Street Church, 
Boston, author of ‘ Airs of Palestine,’ &¢.”’ 
July 18 following it was ordered that the 
book ‘“‘be hereafter used in the publick 
reading schools instead of S<ddtt's Les- 
sons."' The preface to the edition of 1830 
covers four pages of very small type, snd 
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and was conquered by hardship, yet he de- 
serves well of his country as a patriot, 
| 


even as he still holds his claim in Jiferature, 
B. F. DE COSTA. 
New Yofk, Dec. 7, 1901. 


BOOKS 


Jor Holiday 
LIFTS 


cgptains quotable passages; but I refraing 


simply observing that I quite agree with 
the writer referred to in regard to the in- 
terest and influence. of this work, following 
up as it did practically the famous “‘ New 
England Primer.”” I remember how pro- 
foundly I was impressed by the extracts 
from Scott's ‘' Rob Roy,” detailing the pun- 
ishment of a spy. The book deserves to 
rate as a classic. It is gold as compared 
with some rotten readers offered in our 
day. It has never lost its holé upon my 
mind, and I have never tired in talking 
about it. 

Late in his life I knew Mr. Pierpont, who 
came to see me when I returned to Boston 
from the Army of the Potomac in 1862. He 
was 4 venerable, white-haired old man, 
with his former pink complexion. He had 
been appointed Chaplain to a Massachu- 
setts regiment, and he questioned me close- 
ly about camp life, rations, clothing, and 
especially desired to know “how much 
gold"’ he would need to take with him, 
for it was gold in those days. He consid- 
ered me fortunate in@aving a hand in the 
business, and said, quite joyfully, “ my 
chance has ¢ome now.” The light and fire 
of liberty shone in the old man’s eyes, but 
he did not keep the field long. I knew ihat 
he would never be able to stand the strain; 
but did not want to dispel the fllusion, 
which was so béautiful in his militant and 
poetic sight Therefore I fixed him up as 
well as I could for what I knew would be 
a short campaign. Pierpont went and saw 
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Englishing some half dozen stories of the | 


three times 
blood hissed 


modern novel 


masterly Gautier informs us 
in as many tales that “ the 
through his veins.”’ In the 
such instances abound. 

It takes time to become acquainted with 
these things, yet it will be observed that 
for purely practical purposes it is in- 
timacy of more value than the mere study 
of style. 


an 


has been written by Mr. J. K. Bangs, Mr. 
Marion Crawford, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and a few others? The tremendous in- 
dustry of some hard-warking novelists has 
freely commented upon, but what of 
splendid zeal displayed by our novel 
With such ferocious love is this 
devouring passion fostered that it argues 
an acquaintance with fiction which no 
perficial reviewer of books may 
emulate. 
Style or 
betrays 
reads everything. 
3oston streets blocked with women clamor- 
ing for a fair division of that $1,000. 

New York, Dec. 11, 1901. Why eo ee 


the 
su- 


no style, a writer in the long 


himself to the person 
In fancy one can see the 


Personal Recollections of Pierpont 
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I have read the article in to-day's is 


Pierpont by Noah Brooks with the in- 
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hope to 
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Lazarre, the Romance of an Amer- 
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subject, because it is intrinsically the 
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NEW YORK. 


SATITRDAY. 


has written 


Lazarre is a romance of 
great beauty that rises to 
a climax at once adequate : 
and satisfying.—The Critic. 


THE YEAR 
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tale that so happily shows a com- 
bination of good literary workman- 
ship with the gift for story-telling. 
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The ldyl < of the Coster.* 


Before | Forget—"’ as a title might 
fancy that there were 
| less heartrending disclosures 
When you read, however, the name of the 
| writer you are certain that there will be 
| discoverable in the book much 
about. Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
| resentatives of Wnglish 
favorably known in this 


make 
some more or 


to be made. 


to 
one of the 
is 


rep- 
most 
having 


comedy, 
country, 


| ‘ 
| paid us a professional visit some nine years | 


Mr. Chevalier’s beginnings were many 
| His début was as a clerk, then as a teacher. 

It so happened that young men were 

ed in London theatre in 
} 

} parts. Mr, Chevalier was 
new calling he found suited 
| Then his road was clear, for 
| atrepted of the leaders 
calle] “ eccentric comedy.’’ 

In this country we have made no marked 
of the man with the pushecart, 
“the coster.” Even the 

eoster,”’ though of great antiquity, 

| in our ccmmon parlance. It was Mr 
) valier who has made in England the 
| a conspicuous character. He caught 
| exact phraseology of the coster, his get-up 
| and really recreated it. In a measure 
idealized him. The talk of the London 

| streets he made familiar, and so the 
| for many seasons, as presented by Mr. Che- 
| valier has been of the regular enter- 
| tainments of not alone the variety theatres 
| in the great metropolis, but has been a 
prominent feature of the drawing room 
| The “ Coste ors’ Laureate "’ 

‘Arriet,"’ his ‘' Littte Nipper,”’ with 
sos ‘ntiment. Then Mr. Chevalier 
not alone the musical gift, but writes the 
| airs for his songs. In “ Before 1 Forget” 
} the author gives some of his Ameriean ex- 
| pertences. This he tells happening in 
| New York: 
| On the night of my arrival, 
; already given, I was tired out. 
| into bed and slept like a top 
| bed, and bath rooms were on the same 
floor. The following morning, when 
jin my bath, I heard somebody apparently 
{| moving the furniture about in the sitting 
} room. I put my head out of the bathroom 
} door, and, to my amazement, saw two gen- 
| tlemen busily engaged in screwing together 
la photographic camera stand. [| was too 
! staggered to say anything, but they cour- 
| teously put me at my ease by informing 
| me that they represented the 

, (& newspaper.) They were deputed to 

} call with the object of obtaining three pho- 
| totraphsS of me, depicting the 
emotions: Surprise, joy, and disgust 
them I should have some difficulty in sup- 

yjlving the middle one, but the other two 
| had on hand. ** You are too good,’ was the 
anewer. ‘Don't hurry—continue your ablu- 
tions. We'll wait till you're dry.” 
| were taken, and in due course published 
| had a frantic struggle about the second, but 
| they declined to go until I placed my “ joy’ 
} on record. 


| 


| What 
quirements, 


want- 
a some 
engaged. 
him exactly 
he w 
in 


as 


as one what is 


| 
| spec ialty 
Anglice, 


coster 


one 


} true 


too, 


as 


for reasons 
I tumbled 
My aitting, 


I told 


hall 
explains 


is the London musik its 


Mr. Chevalier 


Many songs and sketches of 
| failed in the music halls, have 
| successful in my recitals—proving 

were needed, how much an actor is 
|} mercy of the conditions under which 
presents his work. The particular items lo 
| which I refer, always safe cards in my 
| recitals, never really appealed to music 
| hall patrons. Sometimes they went fairly 
| well, but as a rule they were anything but 
| big successes Perhaps they were not suf- 
| ficiently obvious. The fancy of a music 
hall audience must be caught at once. It 
won't wait to be tickled. There very 
| little *‘ working up” possible, as 
understands the process. By the time 
you've worked up to an effect, the chances 
are that the greater part of your 
has retired for refreshment! You must 
start in with an effect. The present-day 
music hall is essentially a place 
amusement. The theatre, with all due 
deference to the superior person who 
} is. so fond of. saying tha? “actors 
| take themselves too seriously ''—is, . or 
| should be occasionally, something more 
The fact that Shakespeare wrote his 
| plays to be acted, surely proves this for 
all time. It is the artist's duty to do the 


re- 


mine, which 

been most 
if proof 
at the 
he 


is 


Under the circumstances he cannot 
| himself too seriously. Above all, he 
have the courage of his opinions. 
| By _way of encouragement to those 
| are fighting the up-hill fight, let me relate 
a little personal experience. The first time 
I ever sang one of my 
was at a benefit performance 
as I had gone on, in dead silence. The 
next time I appeared in that city, the book- 
ing for my recital at St. Andrew's Hall 
was bigger than for Paderewski!—a fact 
which the curiously inclined may verify for 
themselves by applying to Messrs. Pater- 
} son, who were my bookers on the occasion 
| in question. 


The volume is neatly written and in good 
taste. There are numerous illustrations 
showing the singer of ‘ Coster Lyrics ae 
his various costumes and the portraits are 
excellent. 


must 





I came off, 





By Robert Herrick.* 


* «The Real World” is a story difficult to 
analyze. ‘It is so immature and so mature, 
in places so hackneyed, in others so fresh; 
the character drawing is at times so vivid 
and again so conventional. 
whole is very interesting, the story power- 
ful and well-sustained, and yet the climax 
comes,as an anti-climax. One might say 


that the book was “standing with reluc- | 


tant feet "’ between the commonplace char- 
acter novel of the day and the novel that 
represents the best class of work. The 
book marks a transition period in tone as 
well as in merit. The hero, who through 
mere grit and character makes a success of | 
| himself, has passed through many incar- 
nations. We know him and his iron will, 
his discontent and bitterness with life, but 
he has been emancipated from the Sunday 
school room. Mr. Herrick’s hero passes 
| through scenes that no sterling young hero 
| of a decade ago would have been permit- 
ted to. If our literature is under the heel 
of the ybung person, it Is of a very broad- 
minded young person who does not mind, 


| 
| 
| 


*BEFORE |- FORGET— The 
gee! of a Chevalier d' Industrie. 
ton by Albert Chevalier, Mlustrated. 

r Unwin, 
“THE REAL WORLD. By Robert Herrick. 
‘ew York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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word | 

is not | 

Che- 
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coster | 


has endowed his | 


has | 
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following | 
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an actor | 
audience | 
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best he can—the best that is in him to do. | 
take t 


who | 


songs in Glasgow | 


The book as a | 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


| and fn fact rather prefers, hearing a spade 
| called a spade, In this book Mr. Herrick has 
emancipated himself from the futile pes- 
simism of some of his earlier work, that 
reached its height in “‘ The Web cf Life.” 
There in thia 
that 


when 


is much that is disagreeable 
story. Neither is tt the disagreeable 
the feels was inevitable, but 
| one character after another does something 
| unsavory or dishonorable we feel the au- 
thor’s hand pulling the strings whereby the 
puppets worked. It reads though 
the author had not quite recovered from the 
| cynicism of early youth 

There 
opment 
heroine 


| 


reader 


ar? as 


is a curious contrast in the deve! 
of the character of the hero 
Jack is one of those strong young 
whose the 
reader predict as 
} comes on the During the 
| the story his boyish crudenesses 
| course smoothed away, otherwise can- 
not say that there is much development of 
character. Elsie, on the other hand, is fol- 
lowed along step by step through various 
phases As a study in the development of 
character under certain given conditions 
| she is quite remarkable. Her influence al- 
ternately for good and bad over Jack is 
| another of the book's strongest points. The 
author has a style that compels attention, 
and while one does not feel that he has 
altogether found himself, he is certainly on 
| the to doing work of 
| order 


and 


experienced 
he 


of 


of 


Americans destiny 


novel can soon as 


scene, course 
are 


one 


road a very high 
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By Matilde Serao,* 


There a curious contrast 
of the fiction written in this country 
and the sombre note that 
from nearly every country, 
| various translations. In the 
tries there a continual weeping 
gnashing of teeth. The great Russian writ- 
| ers cry aloud over the misery of their peo- 
From Poland comes the cry that 
is vanity and vexation of spirit, and in the 
|} south d'Annunzio, subtle and neurotic, 
spins his tragedies, and Matilde Serao, 
| vigorous, tells of the 
| whole or in her most recently 
“The Ballet Dancer,” 
lives of women, pict 
hopeless they 
writers a 


is between the 
| jingle 
comes to 
by means 


Slavic 


us 
of 


coun 





is 


ple. 


more 


us of a 


rottenness 

as 
translated book, 

| draws pictures of the 

sad and 

Meantime 
intellectual masquerade 


city, 


ures as 

| exquisite. 

deep in the 

| torical romance, or amusing themselves by 
telling picturesque little 

towns 


as as are 
re still 


of his- 


our 


stories about pict- 


of 


| 
} uresgue little 


brave young 
| battle of life 
| Occasionally 
| made pathos, 
| almost entirely 


or stories 
in 


rapidity 


again 
who succeed 
marvelous 


men, 
with 
we come ac 
but our tragedy 
from abroad 
crackling of 


ross hom 

we 
With us 
j tion is thor 
| pot in the older countries, lamentations 
| tears, or irony sadder than tears 
| 
| 


fic- 
as the ns under a 


and 


The Ballet 
of such books 


Dancer’ is among the 
that comes to us. It f 
| an interesting contrast with Matilde 
} ao’s preced ng book. In “ 
the author wrote crowds of 

caught glimpses of every class of 
} society, like some chorus the ever-recurring 
| crowd in the lottery office 
| its numbers, and all these 
touched by the same 


last 
rms 
Ser- 


of 


; ayne 


| 
' ple; one 
clamored fi 
people 
madness. The lot- 
little little absorbed all that wa 
sound and sane in them. The book was 
| mighty protest. The author did not preach; 
she gave a many-sided picture of a condi- 
tion; she wrote the sinister epic of the lot- 
| tery. “The Land of Cockayne” was the 
tragedy of a whole city, the personal trag- 
| edy of the individual actors was almost 
| Swamped in the general calamity that men- 
aced the 


‘The Ballet Dancer" and the other story 
of the book, ‘On Guard,” are the simple 
| tragedies of two women With the preced- | 
ing book they have nothing in common save 
| that the author has brilliant 
Italian background for both. She has done 
| this with restraint and at the same ime 
| somewhat mercilessly. The sunlight and 
| gayety of Naples almost shock one, if they 
fill up the lives of such people as Carmela 
Minino. The external pilots of both * 
Ballet Girl” and “On Guard” simple 
j in the extreme. The psychological prob- 
lem of each one, especially of the first, 
intricate. It is rather interesting to note 

that the heroines of both are the gray, juy- 
less type of women, timid and shrinking, 
} that we associate rather with northern 
} countries than with the south of Italy. 


Imagine a heroine of Mary Wilkins 
trained as a dancer in Naples, and you 
have Carmela Minino. The story opens 

{with Carmela trying to buy a wreath for 
| her godmother's grave, and with a wonder- 
ful little picture of the crowds going to the 


r 


were 


} tery by 8 


entire people. 


painted a 





The 
are 


rious function of the dead to which the 
whole world has been summoned to assist.’ 

| Then the author goes on to show the mo- 

| notony and sordidness of the life of her 
heroine in scenes as clearly cut as cameos. 
}; The soul of the story, if one may call! it 
that, Is Carmela’s love for a man whom 

| she does not know, whd has looked at her 
but once or twice, and then with scorn. 
This hidden thing in her life that she does 
not confess even to herself, and yet that 
has such a tremendous effect on her life, is 
a marvelous piece of feminine psychology. 
As good in its way, but not as subtie, is the 

| story of the timid woman, wife of the Gov- 

| ernor of the prison of Nisida, who lives 
her frightened life among the convicts of 
that island. 


— 


*SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS AND 
TREES. By Alice Lounsberry. With 16 
colored and 161 black-and-white plates, &c., 

Mrs, Ellis Rowan. I2mo. Pp. 570. New 
‘ork: The F. H. Stokes Company. 1901. $3.65. 
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and | 


all | 


the | 


import | 


The Land of Cock- | 


a} 


is } 


cemetery near Naples on All Saints’ Day, | 
‘like a vast mortuary fair, or some myste- | 


1901. & 


There can be no better Chrisimas 
present than a year’s subscriptior to 
Harper's Magazine. 


| Christmas Book News. | 
A book for Christmas giving 

is not necessarily a book about 
Christmas. But when one finds 

a real Christmas book—a book, 

| incidentally, that has sold nearly 
a million copies—it is safe to say 
that it will make the best pres- 
ent. Such a book is 

| Ben Hur 

| by Gen. Lew Wallace. It is 

| published in three editions and 


ten different styles of binding for 
| the Holidays. With “Ben Hur’ 
should be mentioned astory called 
‘The Other Wise Man,” by 


Henry van Dyke. 


Your attention was called to this 
| story last week as one of infinite 
| tenderness and power based on 
the visit of the Wise Men. 





. . . 


For the children’s C heiienenson 
you will be interested, too—there 


The first is 
Pictures and Rhymes, 


by Peter Newell, E very body 
knows Mr. Newell’s work. These 
pictures and rhymes simply bub- 


ble over with the best kind of! 
| wit and fun. 
| for children is 


|The Roggie and Reggie 
Stories, 


| by Gertrude Smith. These 
| ries are for the “ littlest’’ ones— 
told simply and beautifully illus- 
| trated in color. 


are two fine books, 


| 





The second book 


| 
sto- 


| Attractive binding around a good 
| story makes another good Christ- 
| mas gift. Such a book is 


The Tribulations of 
a Princess, 


anonymous author of 
Martyrdom of an Em- 
| press.”” These two books go to- 
gether, Soth are beautifully 
bound and tell all the interesting 
things about high society and 
court life on the Continent. 


| by the 
| “ The 


r 
i 


| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


The new work by Mr. How- 
ells, called 


Heroines of Fiction, 


is fhe artistic gift of the year. 
It is a companion work with the 
author's “ Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance.” It is  hand- 
somely bound and _ illustrated 
and tells all about the works of 
| the world’s best-known novel- 
ists. 


| 
| 
| 
e 
| 
| 
} 


For the rest we have only to 
call your notice again to the great 
“ fiction quartette”’—every one of 
them a superb gift for Christmas. 
| They are 
The Right of Way, 


By Gilbert Parker, 


Cardigan, 
By Robert W. Chambers, 


The Portion of Labor, 


By Mary E. Wilkins, and 


Flood-Tide, 


By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
These are the big successes of 
the season. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY 
Ghe MACMILLAN COMPANY, New ork 


“ One of the most satisfactory works of reference ever issu:d in this country...—New York Tribune. 


KOW COMPLETE 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Building 


BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
By RUSSELL STURGIS, A. M., Ph, D., $80, 28%% ancimsers, pancrens 


E NG INE BE RS, AND OTHER EXPERT 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


Three Volumes, Profusely Mlustrated. Price, cloth, $18.09 nz/; half morocco, $30 nef. 


iT} RCHITECTURE and building, which are treated together in this work, has never had in te English lanzuige s> com lete and encyclopedic a diction- 
ary. . . . Cross references are freely given and the whole work shows a we'l-studied scheme, and careful, coascientious execution by able 
hands. It is one of great magnitude, and will prove a most va'uable contribution to the profession ul and technical literature of the language.” 
—ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Bibliographies of great value to the student or specialist are to be found 
at the end of each important article and of the last volume, just ready. 


SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY 
OLD TIME GARDENS THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


A Book of ‘* The Sweet o’ ‘the Year’’ An Autobiography by JACOB A. RUS 
Newly set forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE taey a J Ane Author of ‘How th: Other Half Lives,” etc., etc. ?rofusely iliustrated. Cloth, 
Author of ** Home Life in Colonial Days,” ‘ Child Life tn Colonial Days,’’ “ Stage Svo, #2.CO net. Pustage, 25 cents. 
Coach ani Tavern Days,’ etc. P.ofusely illustrated from photographs collected by ; ‘ 
the author. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net ; postage 20 cents. ‘ONE of the br 
; 7 hicag 


Limited edition de luxe, 3.50 number vieag 
“s HE life-stor 
r 
vil stir th 
t } n 


ne maar ‘ varm 
New Y hk Sur 


————— "ee FICTION 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF | MARIETTA: GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE RENAISSANCE A Maid of Venice | A Biography 


. ° ons |. By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
By F. MARION AWFORD } 
By L. J. FREEMAN, I1.A. 7 » a R Author of ‘Abraham Lincoln: The Man of tie People,” 


| Author of “ Saracinesca,”’ | it , 
‘ F ' > - . } etc. Hiustrated w af yiece ot ure, in- 
Iilustrated with forty-five full-page plates. Cloth, 8vo, | in the Palace of th: King,” ete. ne c ; strated with nd rontispiece in photogravure, in 
‘ : | resting portraits and facsimilies. 
3.00 net. Postage, 18 cents. | 
£ g Cloth, $1.50 } Half leather, gilt top, $1 75 net. Postage, 16 cents. 
“6 HE author has positive and lucid idee r expresses ““ LIVING writer { Craw | | be HE chief offering ¢ . aon NORMAN 
T them with simpls ity thought and discriminat | el truct Heat t 1 | ae AP« Ss rorou i! portrait hilt 
ing jJudgmen with clearn ind precision, and these “7 l 
ideas are worthy Herald, Chi 


HUBERT von HERKOMER, R.A. | “HW he 


est 
A Study and a Biography 


By A. L. BALDRY, | THE : BENEFACTRESS 


Author of **Sir J. E. Milais, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art and ee ; : wee " ial = 
eto tl nt toss; | wcumanat emt’ te || WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
pots ; Cloth, $1.50 Poet, Dramatist and Man 

in a sans lon while—a clever novet | By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


— 
riginal, amusing, and warranted to teach us | Author of “My Study Fire,” “Under the Trees,” etc. 
tt unfat 





illustrations this is one of the most 


46 ERKOMER represent 
H but in mar 
uecat 1 Invent 





Fully tliustrated with 8 fu:l-page and 109 text illustrations 


5 


Cloth, 12m 


he Benefactr i \ R 46 ILL 


FRENCH FURNITURE AND “GoD WILLS iol 
DECORATION OF THE — | * J muam sraamns Dave 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | Autor ot «a rriend of cxsar,” ate T° TEMPLE POCKE TBALZAC 


poe Illustrated by Louis Betts. 
By LADY DILKE } ‘loth. $1.50 Saintsbury’s edition of Balzic’s rk complete in forty 
Author of ‘*The Re.ai.sance in France,’ ‘French Cloth, 1 5 | handy | , I ly ny 
Painters of the Eighteenth Century,” etc. Ivstrated 


= Pak d. 1 cloth and lim the, with 2d frontispiece in 
with about 65 gravures and half tones. Cloth, 8vo, ; . lum 


} 
t 


ee SRR Ne ce 


THE CRISIS THE GARDEN OF A_ 
By WIINSON CHURCHILL COMMUTER’S WIFE 


Ilustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY RECORDED BY THE GARDE NER 


Cloth, $1.59. Holiday Edition in a box with “Richard Carvel,”’ $3.00 
‘ The description of those early days in St. Louis, before and after the fall of Fort loth, $1.50. With Eight Photogravure Illustration 
Sumter, is really wonderful for its insight and sustained interest and passion. . . . M The com nuter who is at a loss in tl 
Churchill's p — f Linc is one of » strongest and most moving things in the also con ole his spouse for the peculiar triais ot h 
book. It is str , tender, fu il 4 workmanship—the best portrait of Lincoln yet sezn in ian this sp, spark‘ing and altogether bewitchin 
fiction.”’-—~ Arooek/yn / By MARION 


‘ t 2 ‘ ‘ t t ’ . ra 
* Boots rub.ished at NET prices a-e sod by bookse.lers everywhere a! the adber'ise! NET pcos. When delvzred fron 
pes'age or expressag~, is an extra charge.”” 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF HOLIDAY BOOKS SEND FOR THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





